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A GIFT. 





OU are thinking of a Christmas present 
for a friend or friends. What more 
fitting than to subscribe for him or her or 
them for the Mirror for one year? Inthat way 
you may delightfully recall to him or her or 
them your interest fifty-two times between 
now and next Christmas. For two dollars you 
can have a pleasant remembrance of yourself 
thus recalled every week. If you like the 
Mirror, the people you like will surely 


like it, 
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CHRISTMAS LYRIC. 





BY W. M. R. 





NDER the drifting snows 
Dreaming, sleeps the rose. 
Deep in the heart of night 
Yearns up the hidden light 
And from eternal death 
Life draws immortal breath. 


Now in the noel time 

My heart makes a rhyme, 
Translating what is sad 
Into a something glad— 
Love is most nobly brave, 
Singing beside a grave. 


Merry the world about, 

Why shut the gladness out? 

Begone all bitter thought 

I rejoice as I ought. 

My heart has Christmas cheer 

Of Her who is not here. 
ete 


IN WASHINGTON. 





BY W. M. R. 





multitude of impressions inthe National Capital. The 


C the short space of three days one may gather a 
The city is intent 


dominant impression is Roosevelt. 
upon him. Itis a conservative city, and it is not quite sure 
that it approves the President. Certainly it doesn’t under- 
Why? Well, chiefly, because the President is 
His high office does not 


stand him. 
so very much of a human being. 
least. There is no priggishness, 
with the 
The people who 


disguise him in the 
no pomposity, no smugness _ associated 
personality of Theodore Roosevelt. 
meet are at first 
He says what he thinks, 
body, yet he doesn’t say anything that he should 
say. Pompous persons tell you they thought him pat- 
ronizing, but his manner stops short of that. His method 
of discussing affairs seemingly is brusque, but it is not in 
the least offensive. He doesn’t like to be talked to like a 
public meeting, hates the set speech greeting of the visitor. 
He gets down to business instanter and he knows when he 
has heard and when others have said enough. 


the President is a miracle, and I 


him amazed at his frankness. 
apparently before any- 


not 


In a social 


conversationally, 
heard 
world. 


way, 
have 
in the 
any man_ in the 

made. What he says 
has the charm of being something especially interesting to 


some of the best conversational talkers 


He makes conversation better than 
country but it 


has body to it, has pertinence, 


never seems 


doesn’t take them at their own estimate. Therefore they 
grumble. But leta writer, a fighter, a man of deeds, a person 
of worth,according to ideas beyond those of the politicians, go 
to see the President and he listens to him. The President 
is no bigot against practical politicians, but he does not 
wholly believe their claims to represent the people. He 
knows their tendency to think that they and their cliques 
He sizes the politicians up for what they are 
really worth. The entree tothe White House these days is 
not exclusively for the bullion Senator, the National Com- 
mitteeman, the millionaire. There is no kitchen cabinet. 
The affairs of the White House, officially, so far as consists 
with public policy, are conducted openly and above board. 
The list of visitors or guests of ‘the President is not finan- 
cially impressive, but it is made up of men who come from 
the people with something to say about other matters than 
themselves. 

There is no doubt in my mind that the President will 
shortly be up against a Senate combination. The air is full of 
Senatorial and syndicate grumbling. Boss after boss has 
been turned down in a way to show that a boss as a boss 
looks to the President like less than thirty-cents in Chinese 
money. The whole crowd that called him “erratic” and, as 
it thought, shelved Mr. Roosevelt in the Vice-Presidency, 
is learning that he remembers. Hanna and Platt and 
Elkins are reduced to their proper proportions. The Mc- 
Kinley syndicate is largely out of business, and all the 


are the people. 


politicians find the man in the White House one 
hard to be shown. He has a way of probing down 
to principles and to popular feeling through 
political guff and clique pretensions. The Mc- 


Kinley machine is smashed to smithereens, but the Presi- 
dent is not building up a machine of his own. If he were 
he would not be taking the advice of so many p eople who 
are opposed on principle to machine rule. The politicians 
sneer at the new men who are invited to consultations at 
the White House, and, from the point of view of machine- 
building, the sneer is justified, but the politicians forget that 
the men consulted by Roosevelt are men who tell him the 
truth for its and his that this is the 
thing that puts the President close to the people. The 
machine thinks it can prevent the President’s nomination. 
So thought the machine about Cleveland in 1892, but the 
people forced the nomination of Cleveland. It will be so 
with Roosevelt in 1904. The disgruntled cannot even 
count on possible mistakes of the President. He talks 
cheerfully of the mistakes he has made, and gaily of those 
he is going to make. He has got tomake mistakes or make 
He does not promise a reform revolution for the 
He is not going to butcher politicians 
He has somewhat of 


sake, and 


nothing. 
political eunuchs. 
solely to make a Mugwump holiday. 
a contempt for the reform programme of the-millennium- 
while-you-wait. A leading official boasted to him that he 
knew nothing of politics. “That,” said the President, “was 
as if aman at the head of a business house boasted that he 
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knew nothing of business. 
as I can be,and if I were not I wouldn’t deserve to be where 


I ama politician, as practical 


Iam.” The President loves his friends very devotedly. It 
may be depended upon that he will take care of them when 
and wherever he can without kicking a lung out of Civil 
Service Reform. The President seems to get whole heaps 
of fun out of the Presidency, and when he tells some 
of his experiences he reveals himself asa decided humorist. 
But if you want to hear him at his best, it must be on the 
subject of his Rough Riders. He chiefly delights in the re- 
cital of incidents in which the Rough Riders expect him to 
do things for them out of line with everything his past re- 
cord stands for in the higher civism. He asks you about 
men and women of the most “impossible” sort, that is from 
the politician’s standpoint, writers,social workers, even pal- 
pable cranks and now and then a fakir whom he knows to 
be a fakir. You look around the Cabinet room and you see 
what he is reading, poetry, novels, essays, all the latest, a 
French book here and there. He revels in William Allen 
White’s political stories. A copy of Ernest McGaffey’s 
“Poems of the Town” lay on top of a revolving book caseas 
I talked with him. Another book, “J. Devlin, Boss,” by 
Francis Churchill Williams, rested against the reports of 
the Harriman Alaska Expedition. I heard him listen to 
Charles F. Lummis’ talk of the Pueblo Indians, heard him 
ask Mr. Scott, the builder of the Ovegon, about the trip 
around the Horn, heard him tell how delighted he was to 
find that Matthew Stanley Quay agreed with him as to the 
merits of a particular Norse “Saga” and how the Pennsyl- 
vanian spoke to him of De Quincey’s “Flight of a Tartar 
Tribe.” When Mr. George R. Peck recited at table Ingalls’ 
famous sonnet “Opportunity” I heard him sum up Ingalls 
in a sentence worthy of the red-necktied Kansas cynic him- 
self. In around of general conversation, I gathered that 
he admired the Kaiser as a man, the Czar, too, for his 
His betes noire are the hyphen- 
ated American and the Anglamoniac. He flouts the idea 
that there is such a thing as an Anglo-Saxon race. There 
is no doubt that Theodore Roosevelt is strenuously Ameri- 
can, and that, too, without any Anglophobia or chawinism. 
From everything he says you gather one dominant idea: — 
that is that he is a hard common-sense proposition. 
He is not swayed in the least by vapid sentimentality. Least 
of all men you’d meet in a scouring of the country is the 
Man in the White House ‘‘erratic.’’ A politician told me: 
‘Don’t call on the President; .write him; he does al! the 
He doesn’t; but he talks so positively that he 
He changes the 


philanthropic aspirations. 


talking.”’ 
seems todo more talking than he does. 
subject often, but he darts back always and most unex- 
pectedly tothe topic that occasions the visit, and there is no 
denying that this gets at facts quickly by necessitating short 
and unprepared answers. His favorite temporary author, 
I take it, is Mr. Dooley, and his favorite Dooley article is 
that one in which the sage of the Archey road, discussing 
the President’s own book, ‘‘The Rough Riders,’’ declared 
it should be called ‘‘Alone in Cuba.’’ It’s a long time 
since we have had a President who would put up in the 
White House over night the writer who scored him as 
Dunn scored Mr. Roosevelt. There is a hearty, healthy 
concern for anything and everything that may interest a 
cultured gentleman in the President’s discursiveness of 
talk. He is not without the deepest sympathy for those who 
may not be educated or cultured, but on that, as on every 
other subject,he refuses to indulge in cant. And he doesn’t 
wear out the capital I in his talk, as has been alleged. 
There’s a gratifying amount of yovy,in his talk, though it is 
not at all strainedly supercilious. There is no difficulty in 
deducing the President’s opinion of any public man whose 
name may come up in casual conversation. He doesn’t 
say a great deal, but you can gather his estimate pretty 
clearly, and you are entitled to form your opinion of his 
attitude, when he speaks out before fron six to eight 
persons, though, of course, you must put it away back in 
your head and not blab it. Nevertheless, the President’s 
frankness in these little estimates will get out, and in some 
nstances will make him powerful enemies. What he likes 


most is a man, and the man’s politics counts for little with 


The Mirror 


him. It is very easy to understand why Washington 


officialism doesn’t understand him. 
he 


He is a person with- 
estimate of 
After 


you 


out frills and fangles and has an 


that is not flattering. 
talked 


notwithstanding 


mere officialism you 


met him = and with him are 
that, ‘the 
politicians who think the country’s going to hell because 
they are not listened to exclusively,the President is as “safe” 
a man as any who ever occupied the place. He is not above 
public opinion. He is always sounding it, but he sounds it 
quickly. In his policies we need look for neither abrupt- 
ness nor sensationalism, though we may expect to see 


We 


have 


assured cartoonists and 


rigorous methods adopted toward the place-seekers. 


shall see Senators standing by him who will amaze “4 and 


Senators against him that will astonish us. We shall see, 
too, that the National Committee bugaboo will be “shooed” 
away. There is no close corporation about the White 
House now. It’s a humane place to be in, and you re- 
member effectively how the President at luncheon doesn’t 
disdain to notice the none too valuable dog that comes in 
and lies atthe feet of Master Kermit, while that manly 
youth addresses himself to the food. 

Washington is wondering what Roosevelt will do. He 
will do things as they are called for. He is not rushing 
He does not believe exactly that it is all of life to 
do what lies to one’s hand todo. He thinks that is only 
good policy, and he 
policy of having something on hind higher than the thing 
that is immediate. Therefore, I should say he has some- 


thing up his sleeve to be brought forth in due time, though 


things. 


a limitedly believes in a 


it is not so sensational as intervention in behalf of the 
Boers or a demand that England surrender Gibraltar or 
Ireland. 

The air is full of rumors as to what the President will 
do with his Cabinet, held over from McKinley’s term. The 
They will 
There is some reason to believe that Secretary 
Hay will resign as Secretary of State. If he does and 
there be any promotion I would bet that Secretary Root 
could have it if he wished. Mr. Root is the best politician 
in the Cabinet, according to the best Capital authorities. It 
seems likely there may be some ambassadorial changes. 


politicians want Secretary Hitchcock’s scalp. 
not get it. 


To wind up this batch of impressions it is well to say, as 
summary, that the things that paralyze Washington official- 
dom are that Mr. Roosevelt is his own President, and that 
he cares nothing for any custom that does not justify itself 
to him completely, or for any man or set of men, friend or 
foe, that would try to persuade him otherwise than toward 
the best publ.c He 
doesn’t stand up so straight that he falls backward. He 
He has no 


interest. He is not inexpedient. 
will play a little politics when that’s the play. 
hatreds that are strong enough to influence him unduly, but 
He will find himself 
before long confronted by a virulent and resourceful 


he doesn’t turn the other cheek. 


oppos.tion, but the opposition will find itself pitted against 
a n.an who likes a fight, who knows his tactics scientifi- 
cally, who has the precedents of history at his tongue’s end, 
who knows human nature and especially American human 
A conflict will not ruffle him in the least. He will 
not get mad. He will fight, but not in the bull-headed 
Cleveland fashion to the wrecking of his party. 

“What do you think,” I asked a Senator, “what do you 
think the people will think of the President’s habit of con- 
sulting non-partisans and so-called rank outsiders as to po- 


nature. 


litical conditions in various States?” 

“I think,” he replied, “that it’s a winning policy. The 
people like to see the politicians swatted and slammed down 
hard. The people like it, especially if they like the man 
who does it.” ; 

“How will party men like it?” 

“All right so long as the President does not swat the 
party, but smashes at the machine. The surest way for the 
President to secure another term is to go after the machine 
As I see it 
now, the President’s closest friends and advisers are men 


and then refrain from making one of his own. 


who wouldn’t know how to build a machine if they needed 
it.” F 


REFLECTIONS. 


A Merry Christmas 

O need is there for long sermons on Christmas. [| 

N seems to me that all that needs to be said is that we 
can properly observe the time if we only try to get 

back into our hearts the meaning that Christmas had for us in 
years agone. We cannot get it all back again, of course, but 
we can recover much of the old rapture by simply trying for 
it. I am just enough of a faith-curist to believe that much. 
Then, too, I’m not so sure that as much of the rapture as 
may be recoverable is not the better for a little minglement 
with sorrowful and bitter remembrances and regrets. The 
proper spirit of Christmas, I take it, is only the spirit of 
This spirit should be the easier to attain, the 
more we have been tried by life. The festival is designed, 
it seems, to make us forget the trouble and remember the 
There’s nothing like 


good-will. 


joy the passing year has brought us. 
making merryagainst the grain, and, eventually, the 
masquerade becomes the actual, and we find ourselves as 
merry as we thought we could not be. The trying is not 
hard, either. Youcan havea Merry Christmas yourself 
and make one for others with very little effort. Just what 
a Merry Chrismas may be for you or for me may differ in 
detail, but I think that, in the main, the only sure way of 
enjoying such a festival is to forget your present self as 
much as possible in deeds for others. If there be a better 
practical philosophy than this, the world has never known 
it. 
es 
Equal Rights 

ADVOCATES of equal rights for women may effectively 
point to Mrs. Stanford’s gifts for education as an offset to 
the glory of Mr. Carnegie inthe same line. Mrs. Stanford 
is as good a “citizen” as Mr. Carnegie, and the average 
woman, if she would use the ballot, would use it as intelli- 
gently and more morally than the average man. 

Fe SF 
The Boer War 

AND still the British are not ready to enjoy the kind of 
a dinner which they boasted, three years ago, they would 
The Britishers are now talking of aban- 
reconcentration in South Africa, but the 
Boers fight their territory is abandoned. 
The Transvaal is sure to be another Ireland, even if it be 
It would be money in Great 


eat in Pretoria. 
doning 
will until 
conquered as Ireland was. 
Britain’s treasury to make terms with the Boers, and two 
more years of such blundering and weakness as as have been 
witnessed since the war began will leave the British Em- 
pire atthe mercy of its foes, not only in Africa and India, 
but in Europe. 


et st 


The Greatest Diplomat 

Ir is with great relief that the country learns that Mr. 
Joseph Choate is not to be immediately relieved as Am- 
bassador to Great Britain. All that Great Britain needs is 
a few more years of Joe Choate and then it will begin to 
He 
has done much to develop the Britain’s embryonic sense of 
That is what Great Britain needs to make her a 


understand the existence of such a thing as a joke. 


humor, 
great nation. If that nation had any sense of humor it 
would see that its pretensions as a world-power have been 
shattered. It would see that royalty is a great farce. It 
would recognize the fact that it is holding its colonies chiefly 
by virtue of having little to say in their affairs. It would 
see that the game in South Africa is not worth the 
candle. It would see a whole lot of things that would 
induce it to give up its pose as the supreme land of liberty 
and fair play. It was largely Mr. Choate who showed 
Britannia that any attempt to obstruct the Nicaragua canal 
would be a mistake for which the world would laugh at her. 
Mr. Choate has done a great deal indeed to civilize Great 
Britain. He should be allowed to stay in London and keep 
up the good work. In a few more years, under his influence, 
there may possibly appear something to laugh at in Punch. 


He is the only American who has been able to force Ameri- 





can pleasantries into British heads at dinners and banquets. 
He is the only ambassador who has been able to get along 
with Great Britain without exciting the ferocious antagonism 
of the Irishman in America. This is a great achievement 
indeed. The American ambassador to England, for the past 
twenty years, has always been a menace to his administration, 
through infuriating the Irish, until Mr. Choate appeared. He 
has never been called “toady” or “snob.” He has never been 
accused of being “bought with British Gold.” Therefore, 
he should be allowed to hold the place for life. He is the 
only real diplomat we have produced in this country. In 
fact I think the American Ambassador at the British Court 
who has been able to get along for any length of time 
without infuriating the Irish in American politics is the 
greatest diplomat who ever lived. 

et 

A Low-Down Leader 


THE Democrats in Congress have chosen for leader a 
man who is proved to have been guilty of about as mean 
and low-down a job of graft as is known in the 
history of American politics. I mean Richardson’s scheme 
whereby he secured control of the plates of a public docu- 
ment, “The Messages of the, Presidents,” and used them to 
his profit in a private publishing venture. A party that 
follows such a leader can only arrive at the head of Salt 
River. 

st st 
Man’s Doormat 


Mrs. CLARA HOFFMAN, of the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union, says that “woman is man’s doormat.” It 
is talk like this that operates against woman’s advance- 
ment. Woman is not man’s doormat. Woman is the boss 
of the ranch at all times and in all civilized lands. There 
isn’t a first-class man who is not in that class by virtue of 
some woman’s influence. Were it not for woman there 
would be no commerce, no art, no ambition, no war. All 
the things men do are done for woman directly or indi- 
rectly. All of civilization is but the result of what men 
have done for woman. Most literature has been bettered, 
if not originated, by woman’s influence, in modern times, 
The woman has been the bestower of genius, 
according to the best students of heredity. Woman’s 
made for most of modern phil- 
anthropy, for the mitigation of the horrors of 
war, for the improvement of the conditions of the poor 
in the cities, for the relaxation of the rigors of punishment 
of criminals. Woman’s sphere is not so pitiable as some of 
the sisterhood would have us believe, although it is far 
from ideal or idyllic, but no lady who knows whereof she 
speaks can speak of woman as man’s doormat. Women 
are better off now than they ever were in the history of the 
They have an influence for good that nothing can 
measure. Woman’s influence is growing without any re- 
tardation save such as is caused by such remarks as Mrs. 
Hoffman’s. Women, instead of being door-mats, are the 
ruling force of the world to-day. When Mrs. Hoffman 
talks as if she wants men totreat women like dolls she 
talks against her sex. That way lies woman’s enslavement 
Women ask to 
They want to 


at least. 


influence has 


world. 


as a creature merely for man’s pleasure. 
be treated as human beings, that is all. 
hustle for themselves, as we say, and what they chiefly 
protest against is the foolish worship that Mrs. Hoffman 
asks. This cry of Mrs. Hoffman’s is the cry of all the 
persons who would in every way restrain the play of 
feminine personality. When too much stress is laid upon 
the worship of woman the wise student of social economy 
knows that this worship means eventually woman’s ex- 
clusion from the activities, the best activities of men. Mrs. 
Hoffman is wrong as to her facts and on the wrong tack 
in her philosophy. 
F st 
The Philippines 

CONGRESSMAN DE ARMOND, of Missouri, returning from 
the Philippines, declares that no white people can live in 
the climate there. Col. Gaines, of Tennessee, has re- 
ported to Washington that no white woman can live in the 


The Mirror 


Philippine climate. The white man and the white woman 
will live in any old climate, if there’s money in living there. 
The climate will not keep the Yankee, man or woman, out 
of the Philippines, if there be any such thing there as op- 
portunity for success. Unless the Philippines are a barren 
waste, which seems not to be the case, the white man will 
go there and do business to his own profit and to the bene- 
fit of the islands. 
se 
A Spectacle 

WHEN we read the papers to-day, the papers of both 
parties, the thing that most strikes us is the halcyon and 
vociferous silence of Mr. William Jennings Bryan. Asa 
public figure he appears to be almost as dead as Webster 
Davis or Eugene Debs. And yet, dead as he appears to 
be, his party has not one man that it can agree upon to take 
What a spectacle! 


ee 


his place. 


Beautiful Writing 

So much slipshod writing is done these days that a 
masterpiece should not be allowed to pass unhailed of those 
who know good writing. Therefore, I would call attention 
to “Victorian Prose Masters,” by W. C. Brownell. Mr. 
Brownell is the American Pater, but with more virility, a 
fuller, deeper note. His ideas are subtly deep, but his 
expression of them is clarity itself. He writes with the 
care of Henry James for the exact effect, but he does it so 
that he thoroughly elucidates his thought instead of 
obnubilating it. Mr. Brownell’s essays on Carlyle, Ruskin, 
Thackeray and George Eliot are the rarest finest, criticism 
this country has ever produced. His analysis is beautiful. 
His judgment goes as close as a hair’s breadth in distinctions. 
His attitude is judicious, but not unsympathetic. His 
sentences are full of the delight of surprise and of those 
niceties of shading in phrase that speak the cultured 
thinker. 
thing but emotion removes Ruskin forever from among the 
great critics and economists, but it places him high among 
poets. I repeat, for really fine writing, in the best sense of 
tho word fine, Mr. Brownell’s essays are the most delect- 
able in the entire range of recent literary criticism. Reading 
his “Victorian Prose Masters” immediately after Mr. Augus- 
tine Birrell’s birrellings in his “Essays and Addresses,” I 
realized what a poor trifler even the ordinarily delightful 
Mr. Birrell is at his best. There has been no such writing 
as Mr. Brownell’s in this country, or in England either, 
since Walter Pater passed away. 

et et 


His exposure of Ruskin’s shortcomings in every- 


Publicity 

WOULD not President Roosevelt’s tentative suggestion of 
publicity as to trust affairs prevent such swindling opera- 
tions asthe present crash in copper? If all the salient facts 
were known about the big industrials the people could not 
be misled by the unscrupulous manipulators of the markets 
on false statements as to the condition of the enterprises 
whose securities are used to gamble with. 


Ft St 
Fools 


MIssouRI will go Republican at the next election, unless 
Republicans continue their foolish factional fight over the 
Federal offices. The Democracy in this State is split wide 
open and thonsands of Bourbons are ready for a new deal. 
They should not be disgusted by the Republican throat- 
cutting at Washington. The sensible Republicans of 
Missouri demand a compromise between the party faction- 
ists. That accomplished, the party will win on the strength 
of the self-confesssed venality and hypocrisy of the Demo- 
cratic ringsters who are forced to declare their dishonesty 
in the Cardwell libel suit against the Republic. Crookedness 
and incompetency are both charged and proved against the 
party in power in this State. Divided Republicanism alone 
can give the Democrats a new lease of life. 

Fs 
The Drama 

MucH talk we’ve heard lately to the effect that the 
theater managers are hostile to genuine dramatic art. 
Town Topics, of New York, thought to test the claim. It 
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offered a prize of $1,000 for the best play submitted in a 
period of more than half a year. Almost as many plays as 
there are dollars in the prize were offered for examination. 
Most of them had passed through the hands of the syndi- 
cate These were carefully 


of theater managers. plays 


examined by a competent committee. The prize was be- 
stowed upon the author of a drama called “Chivalry,” and 
the play is reproduced in the Christmas number of 7own 
It deals with a Southern 
It makes the 


“Chivalry” is un- 


Topics. It is inexpressibly bad. 
rape and the suicide of the violated heroine. 
awful subject ghoulishly ridiculous. 
doubtedly the worst play I have ever read or expect to 
read. If that silly-frightful thing got the Town Topic’s 
prize, the others must have been something almost unim- 
aginable for badness, and the state of the American drama 
must be such that we should be thankful to the theatrical 
magnates for not giving us more of it. 


se 
Nabal Technicalities 
Rumor has it that Schley is to be condemned upon 
It is to be hoped this is not true. Admiral 
Schley has thoroughly vindicated himself of the greatest, 


technicalities. 
ugliest charge against him, cowardice. To condemn him 
on technicalities in the method of winning the great 
sea fight off Santiago would make the Court of Inquiry ab- 
surd. The Navy is ridiculons enough in its technicalities 
to keep them in the background, when as a result of tech- 
nicalities Clark of the Oregon, for his splendid services in 
that engagement off Santiago, actually found himself re- 
warded by a punishment, a reduction in rank. Schley is 
too brave a man to have his glory dimmed by any quibbling. 
se 


The World’s Fair 


WE are goingto have a World’s Fair and it’s going to be 
a great and glorious exposition. There’s no doubt about that. 
A little criticism such asthe MIRROR has bestowed upon 
the management will help to make the Fair a_ success. 
More criticism by other papers would be still more helpful. 
The Fair must not be a business graft.It must not be made 
into a political machine for any party or any man. It must 
not be run as a boomlet of any prospective possibility. The 
suspicion that some such thing is in working order here 
is rife among members of Congress and that suspicion is 
apt to make for the Fair in 
of further The Fair, I 
under suspicion of political manipulation, and those sus- 
pected had better do something to clear themselves before 
the storm arises in Washington. This is all that need be 
said in harshness in a Christmas issue of a St. Louis paper. 


et 
Perpetual Vice President 


AMERICAN snobocrats are bidding fabulous sums for 


trouble the matter 


appropriations. repeat, is 


places from which to witness the coronation of King Edward 
VII of Great Britain. 
uSe it that way if they wish, but, quoting a most eminent 
American, King Edward VII is only asort of perpetual Vice 


Well, it’s their money and they may 


President of his Empire, with no hope of ever ascending to 
actual power. The show and the chief figure in it are not 
worth the snobocrats’ worry and expense. 
Litte. 
ete 


THE RING. 


BY JOHN J. a’BECKET. 


ITHOUT, the raw touch of the November dusk 

W penetrated bleakly tothe marrow. The violet 
dazzle of an electric light in front of “Laura’s 

Theater” formed a huge sphere of radiance, beyond which 
the powdery whirl of snowflakes made the Leadville air 
opaque. Inside, a grimy gaiety had sway. 
garb smoked and drank at the sloppy tables, while other 
men, and women, added a touch of human interest to the 


Men in rough 


cheap luxury of the boxes—cramped dovecotes, where 
hawk and harpy mated, with a garnish of Nottingham lace 





and cotton velvet. Two human souls offering some dis- 
tinction were caged in one, each with smouldering forces 
of aberrant energy. 

“Floss” Harwood had done her turn and was enjoying 
the artisan’s repose after work; on “Ted” Cochrane’s knee. 
The girl was a gracious embodiment of supple sinuosity and 
Her fleshly investiture and 


in- 


just but delicate development. 
volatile conduct revealed an odd blend of specious 
nocence and hard devilry. For her eyes were those of a 
child; round, lustrously blue and limpid as a spring savored 
by the mossy lips of the woodland. Her small nose had an 
impudent, upward tilt, the mobile mouth, scarlet with 
“No. 2,” showed, when her lips parted in smiles, small, 
white teeth set with perfect regularity in the pink gums. 
A fragile vase of human pare tendre illumined by the fire of 
youth. 

The mere shape of her beautifully poised head was de- 
light to an artistic eye, apart from its silky affluence of 
naturally golden hair. She had stuck Cochrane’s black 
Derby far back on it and looked the personification of an 
adorably naughty little girl. 

That she was, and more, tothe singular fellow whose 
slender fingers pressed her trig waist. His masterful grey 
eyes were fastened on her face, a smile seeming to lurk in 
their icy depths. Of medium height, his sinewy, compact 
frame so well proportioned as to give him an air of elegance, 
borne out by his clean-cut, regular features. A small, 
brown moustache softened the severity of his mouth, but 
there was undeniable force to the square, dogged chin. 
The bull-dog quality, a good measure of success and a co- 
ercive suggestion of reserve force, had made him known 
and respected in the strenuous mining town where an 
obvious foreground of “good luck” anda background of 
character that “kept one guessing” commanded attention. 
No one played a stiffer or cooler game in the gambling 
hells, and he had never been downed by his liquor. His at- 
titude toward women, Leadville women, had been one of 
curt indifference, until “Floss” Harwood’s advent in the 
salubrious spot six months before. He had appropriated 
her with a quiet devotion that was accepted by the “camp” 
as proof of a hitherto unsuspected vein. 

The thick smoke rolled up in eddying spirals from the 
tables on the floor below; the hot air, charged with burnt 
tobacco and smell of beer, breeding a miasmatic comfort. 
The robust tone of “Laura’s” was not to be disturbed by 
overt caressing or blandishments of the gentry in the boxes. 
“Floss” sagged as composedly on Cochrane’s steel-like legs 
as a babe would lie upon its mother’s breast. 

“Ted,” she said, sitting up and regarding him with her 
liquid eyes, ‘‘I want another bottle.“ She tilted the Derby 
farther back on her small, curly head. 

‘‘Come home, and have it there,’’ he returned, in soft, 
deliberate tones. There was something in his voice like 
the faint breathing of the air among the pine tops. 

‘“‘Oh, what’s the matter with another here!’’ she flung 
back, tossing her head and glancing atthe motley crowd on 
“It’s too quiet there. Time enough for that 
when Here, Charlie! Fetch us 


another bottle, and get a move on, will you?’’ 


the floor. 
we’ve had a little fun. 


She brought her gaze back to ‘‘Ted’’ with a chirpy 
laugh. His unwinking eyes were bent on her with the 
gravity of a lion, staring beyond the spectators in front of 
For half a minute she sustained this gripping 
look with a Then she 
lightly stirred with her finger, as through the same soothing 
coercion, the hair lying thickly on his broad, smooth fore- 
head. Next she satup straight, with a quick breath, felt 
for nis left hand, and drawing it towards her, regarded a 
plain gold ring tightly fitting the little finger. 


his cage. 
sort of hypnotized fascination. 


Letting her hand, still clasping his, fall into her lap, 
she said, rather curiously, in her metallic voice with its 
slightly raucous quality: ‘‘You’re still wearing it, ain’t 
you, Ted?”’ 

“It’s there, ain’t it?’’ he counter-queried sententiously. 


Her lips parted and another respiration fluttered her 


tenderly fashioned breasts. 
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‘“‘Don’t you know I’ll wear it as long as it stands for 
Floss?’’ This with a richer depth to his 

She felt his potent eyes search her with 
thrilling poignancy. She darted a sideways glance to see 
if the waiter was coming, pushed the toe of her shoe hard 
against the front of the box; then, flinging an arm around 
his neck, pressed her rouged cheek close to his bronzed 


what it does, 


smooth voice. 


face. 

‘‘Girl,’’ he went on, his speech gaining in its measured 
incisiveness, ‘‘you never felt just as you did when you gave 
me that ring! Your wedding ring and—your husband 
beat you!’’ Her arm stiffened around his neck. ‘‘When 
you turn’d it over to me, you felt as if you were more’n 
marrying me. Am I right? We got together then, for 
keeps. And that’s something that never could be said 
about me and any other woman. When you don’t feel that 
way any more, I’il give it back, no matter what I feel. / 
don’t change easy. See?’’ 

The girl sat up, uttering a curse, with the petulance of 
“‘You don’t think that has anything.to do 
It makes me 


a spoiled child. 
with keeping us together, Ted, do you? 
mad to see it. Gimme it, and let me pitch it into the 
creek!”’ 

‘‘When I don’t 
wouldn’t stand for its doing it, if it would. 
When you put it into my keeping, the straightest woman in 
the world couldn’t have felt more dead square than you 
did. And you haven’t gone back on me. Am right?’’ 

“Oh, damn it, yes. You know you’re the only thing I 
care a rap for in the world. But I hate the cur that gave me 
that,’’ she went on stormily, her blue eyes burning with no 
‘fand that’s why it makes me sore to 
see you wearing it. Looks as if you had kind of taken his 
An’ you bet your life I ain’t going to wear any 
chain again, Ted!’’ She felt his fingers grip her waist 
lightly once more while his grey irises coniracted to an 
There was a touch of tigerlike possession in 


bold you, that wont, Floss. AndI 
That’s sure. 


childlike fire now: 


place! 


acuter focus. 

her man. 
“‘Floss, I wear it till you pass me up. Then you'll get it 

back, for I’ll have no use forit. I never lied to you, girl.’’ 

She gave him a slap on the cheek, in froward dismission 
of the matter, then turned and held her glass for the 
waiter tofill. They clinked their glasses and drank. Asthe 
bottle ebbed low, the frail creature took on something of the 
wine’s effervescence, and lavished on the quiet fellow the 
cajoling dalliance of amaid kindled to coquetry. After she 
had brought his round, hard head toward her and pressed 
her lips lingeringly to his forehead, set apulsing by their 
warm, clinging humidity, he lifted her from his knee and 
said curtly: ‘‘Come home.’’ He wrapped her cloak about 
her, turning up the collar, and the oddly matched pair 
tripped through the drifting snowflakes to a hack and were 
driven away. 

Six weeks later Ted Cochrane strolled into ‘‘Laura’s 
Theatre’’ and took a seat at one of the dingy tables. He 
ordered a whisky and soda. As he slowly drained it, his 
steady eyes ranged carelessly along the line of boxes. That 
‘‘Has Floss 
Or is she only playing that 


afternoon a man had said to him, jokingly: 
Harwood given you the shake? 
Denver big-wig for a sucker?’’ 

‘‘Do you suppose I keep her tied to my leg with a 
chain?’’ Cochrane retorted, dryly. 

‘‘Oh, it’s all right, if you take it sensible,’’ laughed the 
other. ‘‘You are so quiet ’tain’t easy to size you up, and 
nobody ever saw you know there was a woman around 
She’s a dandy little 
But 
she stood all the boys off until this Hobden piked along 


here till you took to running her. 
piece, with ginger enough for a bunch o’ bronchos. 
from Denver. Guess they all thought Floss was gone on 
you for fair. 

Cochrane was ‘takin’ it sensible’ by coming to the 
theater to-night to look about him a little. Hesaw a huge 
fellow of sumptuous masculinity sitting in one of the 
boxes, alone. His rich red, his full 
mustache black as ink and his large hazel eyes flashes like 


cheeks were a 


agate. His coat, lined with Russian sable, was thrown 





over a chair and a portentous diamond blazed on his finge: 
a decorative touch singularly in keeping with his earth 
born, but splendid, opulence. It was Hobden, who had 
been in Leadville for a month, overseeing the sinking of 
new shaft in one of his mines. 

Floss had done her turn and a moment later he saw 
her enter the box. Hobden shifted to a chair a little 
farther back, and pulled the curtains slightly forward 
One might have thought Cochrane’s expression suffered a 
change; but it would have been hard to say how. He 
finished his drink leisurely; then, rose and lounged up- 
The waiter was pouring wine for the 
pair as he joined the two. Flossie’s cheeks outflushed 
their rouge as she saw him. But her eyes so far from 
faltering remained fixed on his as she laughed, and asked 
him to sit down. She introduced him to Hobden, who 
eyed him appraisingly. Then the three talked. The 
Denver man’s nostrils flared and his full lips parted till 
the large white teeth crept into view, as he followed with a 
sort of catlike interest the lissome movements of the girl. 
Floss was drinking more than her share. Cochrane’s 
eye seemed to drive her to replenishing her glass. As 
soon as the bottle was drained, Hobden ordered, with his 
easy, smiling air, another. - The girl was losing her head 
a little. Her childlike eyes were becoming languorously 
bright and there was a restless gaiety in her movements. 

Suddenly, with an abrupt turn, she grasped Coehrane’s 
hand and tried to tug the ring from his finger. 

“Ted, give me that thing! I want it,” she panted, as he 
gently removed her fingers with his steely ones, smiling 


stairs to the box. 


slightly. 

“You know when you can have it,” he said, very 
quietly. “You have only to tell me the time has come.”’ 
He was holding her off, tenderly, as one would restrain a 
child in some ungovernable outbreak. 

‘‘Well, the time’s come. Right now,’’ she panted huskily. 
“I ain’t going to be held by that any longer. I was a fool 
to give it to you; togive it toanyone. Give itto me!”’ 

Her eyes had a heavy heat in them, and the white lids 
drooped in a tired way, while her tender, girlish bosom, al- 
most pathetic in its very delicacy, crushed palpitantly 
against her low-necked, red satin gown. The fumes of the 
wine and resentment at some conceived bondages were 
shaking her like a shallup tossed by a storm. 

‘Quiet, little girl. I’ll take your word for it. 
I’ll send it to you. 
feeling like this.’’ 

‘“‘No! Now! Now! she cried gustily. ‘‘To-night!’’ She 
darted a swift, half-imploring glance at Hobden, who was 
relishing the by-play with bull-like stolidity. ‘‘7ake it 
from him. Get it for me. 

“‘Oh, you’re off your base,’’ he answered, smiling with 
“This gentleman won’t keep anything 
Don’t 


Only— 
I won’t give it to you when you are 


easy tolerance. 
that belongs to you. 
make such a row.’’ 
‘‘She knows I will.’’ 
with a bated feeling in marked contrast to the girl’s aban- 


He says he’ll send it to you. 
Cochrane rose calmly and spoke 


don and far more impressive. ‘‘Ske knows I never lied to 
her. Or went back on her. Or held her down.’’ 

‘You do! You don’t mean to, Ted. 
love you more, if you give me the ring. 
It seems to make you hold me like this!”’ 

She gripped his throat with her jewelled fingers. 


I love you, and I’! 
I can’t stand it. 


He 
did not stir, though his clear olive skin grew red and the 
eyes with which he held her own, bulged from the con- 
Under that unyielding pas- 
sivity, She 
stood swaying and panting with stress of primitive passion, 
as, without a look at Hobden, he left the box. 

It was early the next morning before he left a spot on 
State street, where he had kept dogged vigil for three 
hours. Then he walked slowly to his quarters. He did 
not go to bed, but, as quietly as a mouse, fussed around with 
a little crucible, and a blow-pipe. 

The evening of the same-day, late, Hobden was walking 


striction of her fierce grasp. 
her fingers grew limp and her hands fell. 


briskly along California Gulch, returning from a long ses- 


sion with his manager. The air was sharp, and clouds were 








scurrying across a sickly moon. There wasa wild lone- 
liness about the way, and he walking rapidly, his heavy 
fur coat tightly buttoned up around his throat. Suddenly 
he saw a figure, and heard Cochrane’s voice greeting him. 

“Oh! Is that you?’’ Hobden said with his unctuous 
self-satisfied heartiness. ‘‘Glad to run across you. That 
girl made it kinder hot last night. She’s a corker, but, 
like most of ’em, she can throw tantrums. What was 
that guff about the ring?” he asked witha real curios- 
‘(She told me she had givenit to you, and was her 


ity. 
Said she gave it to you because she wanted 


wedding ring. 
you to feel you were ‘more than a husband’ to her. Did 
she give you any taffy like that?” 

“Tt was her wedding ring.’’ There was a hard dryness 
to Cochrane’s voice. ‘‘When she gave it to me,’’ she said: 
‘Ted, I was married with that, and I give it to you because 
you are more to me than any one on earth.’ Maybe it was 
her eyes made it sound sotrue. It was true, then!’’—with 
muffled force. ‘‘I’ve been dead true to her ever since. 
She’s the only woman I ever loved, and when a man like 
me is hit that way, he’s hit damned hard. But I’m not 
such a fool as not to see when the game’sup. Only—I 
thought I could pull her up into the woman she ought to 
be, and which I thought I could make her.”’ 

‘‘Women are queer stuff,’’ Hobden rejoined with per- 
‘‘But you’ve got sense, not to kick 
against the shiftiness of her kind. She’s just my style,”’ 
he laughed. ‘‘I like that spicy touch of thedevil. I hope 
you’re not sore with me. I didn’t know you were training 
with her, until last night. But a woman has the right of way. 
And she felt free, except for that ring. And she tried to 
get that back as you know. So she acted square enough— 
for her kind. I guess she’ll go back to Denver with me.’’ 
He said this slowly, as if to himself. 

“‘I said she should have the ring back,” Cochrane re- 
sumed with great slowness and distinctness: ‘‘when the 
time came. You don’t understand. She will, when she 
I want you to take it to her for me, will you?’’ 
“‘Kinder evens 


functory sympathy. 


gets it! 

‘‘Sure!’’ Hobden assented breezily. 
things up to send it to her by me,’’ he added with a 
chuckle. ‘‘Shows you don’t give a damn.’’ 

‘I pulled her up. You’ve dragged her back. I thought 
I was strong enough for her and me. Tomy mind, she 
was more’n married to me; and I thought as long as I kept 
that ring she wouldn’t bolt. She has. And you’ve got the 
whip-hand. Will you let me put it in your vest pocket and 
she can take it out herself?’’ 

‘‘So that my fingers won’t even touch it!’’ Hobden 
paused for half a minute. Then he said with a bluff 
earnestness that carried conviction: ‘‘Look here! I’m 
going to tell you something as true as Gospel, and almost as 
You think last night was the end of the chapter. 
You know she was 


queer. 
I thought so, too, when you got out. 
pretty well boozed, and dead sore on you; or seemed to be. 
I took her home, and she—stood--me—off! I made her 
as handsome a bid as a woman could ask. One that would 
win most any woman, her kind or not. A house of her 
own, horses and carriage, diamonds—practically, anything 
she wanted. I was like a gambler that keeps doubling his 
stake, and at last, I played my trump card—a crazy move— 
but my blood was up and Iwas bound towin. I swore I 
Well—’’ Hobden raised his fat fore- 
you’ve said, I’m going to tell you 
something more. It’s true. She turned me down from 
first to last, and kicked me out. But I hadn’t meant to 
quit. Not much. I expected to win out by digging at it. 
It’s the way I’ve got everything else. But I throw up my 
hands now. The woman said you had been too much 
to her to give you up, that'sté never had gone back on you, 
and that I didn’t have gold enough. No! nor any other 
man, to make her. So you can see whether you hold her 
or not. AsI say, I didn’t mean to tell you this, but meant 
to wait until you’d sent back the ring, and then brace her 
again. But, by Jove! now I know how you feel, and how 
she has stuck to you, I had to tell you just the way things 
stood, and chuck the game. I back out.’’ 
Cochrane’s right hand came slowly out of his hip 


would marry her! 
finger, ‘‘after what 
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pocket, where it had been ever since Hobden promised 
him he should put the ring in his waistcoat pocket (the left- 
hand upper pocket was where Cochrane had meant to 
“‘place’’ it, after the other should have thrown back his 
thick coat) and he stretched it toward the other. 
‘‘Shake!’’ he said, in a slow, impressive way. ‘‘You never 
did a better thing in your life:—better for you, better for 
me, and better, I hope, for the girl.’’ 

They walked on together, talking on indifferent things 
and when they got into the town, parted. Cochrane went 
to his rooms and pulled out his pistol, extracted from one 
of the chambers a small gold bullet, which: he regarded 
pensively for a moment before he put it into his own waist- 
coat pocket. 

A year later, he and Floss Harwood left Leadville, the 
day after their wedding, to start married life in a less 
drastic place. Ted always wears a scart pin, modest, for a 
man who pulled as much yellow metal out of.the Leadville 
dirt as he, since it is nothing but a small, plain ball of gold. 
But he threw 

To 
The 


way of a man with a maid is one of the four things which 


It does not irk Mrs. Cochrane in the least. 
away the wedding ring with which he married her. 
stay close is comfort, but bondage wears on some. 


the Wisest of Men professed ignorance of. 
ee 
ON THE HOME PIER. 


BY RIPLEY D. SAUNDERS. 
HAVE played the Old Scratch again and beaten 
my own best record,” groaned Mr. Magnus Van 


“| 


Two minutes later Jane Van der Brocken was home 


der Brocken. “I can see it in my wife’s face.” 


from Europe. That is, her foot was on ker native Cunard 
Line pier, her name was where it meant something as one 
of the oldest of the Knickerbocker set, and the crestfallen 
gentleman who gave that name to her was palpably in 
evidence. 

“Magnus,” she asked, “You have received my letter?” 

“Yes, Jane,” replied Mr. Van der Brocken. 
on Thursday.” 

Some wives are almost shudderingly gifted as mind- 


“It came 


readers. 

‘And it came too late,’’ his wife said. “You have told 
every one in town.” 

“No, dear, I have not,” protested her husband. 
of our friends are slow in returning home this year.” 

And at this Mrs. Van der Brocken smiled in spite of 


“T ought never to have breathed a word of it to 


kD 
H 


“Some 


herself. 
you, Magnus,” she said, “not a word 

“Nor did you, Jane,” Mr, Van der Brocken generously 
explained. “You wrote it, you know.” 

“And a pretty mess I made of it when I did!” cried his 
wife. “The folly of my thinking, at this late day, that 
you could keep a secret!” 

“A secret,” humbly suggested the man, 
thing one really wishes to tell.” 

“And you have told it broadcast at the club, I suppose,” 
inquired Mrs. Van der Broken, “and at every dinner you’ ve 
been to since my first letter gave you such a beautiful 


“is the only 


opportunity?” 

“As a bit of news, Jane,” pleaded Magnus Van der 
Brocken, “it was a delightful success. No one has talked 
of anything else since. I knewit would beso. That’s 
what tempted me.” 

“‘Do they know now that it’s all off? asked his wife. 
‘‘Surely, when my last letter came you took pains to make 
the correction, Magnus?” 

‘‘What could I have accomplished since Thursday?” 
hopelessly inquired the other. ‘‘The day before yesterday 
only? Unless I had put an advertisement in the news- 
papers saying thatI had made a gossiping old ass of 
myself?” 

‘‘(Magnus!” cried Mrs. Van der Brocken in a sudden 
panic; ‘‘Don’t tell me that the newspapers have printed 
anything about it! Have they, Magnus?” 
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Mr. 
ingly. 
temporary pile of luggage. 

“No names have been mentioned, Jane,” he said blush- 
ing. ‘‘One of the papers has announced that America’s 
most famous animal painter and the daughter of the 
principal figure in the great Aluminum Trust have become 
engaged abroad this summer and will be married in New 
York this winter, but that’s all, I think.” 

‘Good Lord!” ejaculated Jane Van der Brocken. 
‘‘And now it’s all off and they’ve quarreled and parted 
and—why, Magnus, they chanced to book on this very 
steamer home and they’ve not exchanged two words all the 
way across!” 


Van der Brocken stroked his wife’s hand sooth- 


They were sheltered from observation by a 


An almost infantile dismay sprang into Mr. Magnus 
Van der Brocken’s fresh-colored face. 

‘Do you mean to tell me, Jane,” he asked, ‘‘that Cedric 
Urquhart and Isabel Grey came home on the same steamer 
with you?” 

Mrs. Van der Brocken nodded grimly. 

‘‘My poor Jane!” said her husband. 
ful that must have been for you! 


‘How very pain- 
Knowing what you have 
done to make their home-coming so embarrassing to both, 
how could you face them without blushing?” 

“I?” cried Mrs. 


you all over! 


Van der Brocken. “Magnus, that’s 
It is true that I alone knew of their en- 
gagement. 


nus!” 


But I told it to no living soul except you, Mag- 


“And how often,” said Mr. Van der Brocken, reproach- 
fully, “have you declared that one might as well tell a se- 
cret to all New York as to me.” 

His wife laughed in sheer desperation. “It is true!” 
she confessed. “It is the shameful truth!” 

Mr. Van der Brocken started. 

“By Jove!” he muttered. “There’s Cedric Urquhart, 
now!” 

The next moment he had disappeared from his wife’s 
ken and was confronting a tall young fellow with the face 
of a dreamful Caesar and the build of an American 
cavalryman. 

* “Hullo, Urquhart!” he said. 
mind that concerns you intimately.” 


“I’ve something on my 


Cedric Urquhart had} chummed with Magnus Van der 
Brocken at the club and had met Isabel Grey at a Van der 
Brocken dance. 

“Out with it!” he made answer. “I’m waiting for the 
customs inspectors and am prepared to stand anything.” 

“You need to be,” retorted Mr. Van der Brocken. 
“I’ve told everybody in New York that Isabel Grey and 


you were coming home engaged!” 


A swift flush swept over the Urquhart-Caesar coun- 
tenance. “It was very good of you,” the owner of the 
countenance remarked. “If you only knew it, you have 
done the one thing possible to make Miss Isabel Grey hate 


me even more than she does already.” 


“I know all about it,” said Magnus Van der Brocken. 
“Confound it, Urquhart, it’s all just because I’ve had my 
head set on you two people muaking a match since the first 
night I brought you together!” 

“Thank you very much, Van der Brocken,” responded 
the artist grimly. 
angels could do no more. 


“You've doubtless done your best—and 
But you’ll have to get your head 
unset now, I feel that I can speak for Miss 
Grey as well as for myself in this instance.” 


I’m afraid. 


There was something awesome in Urquhart’s sardonic 
countenance. 

“Confound it, Cedric!” exclaimed the older man, seeing 
visions of the inevitable in the near future. “I’m only 
surprised that half the town isn’t down here now to con- 
gratulate both of you! I’ve made a pretty kettle of fish of 
it all, I tell you!” 

“I am sorry on Miss Grey’s account,” Cedric Urquhart 
replied. “I have an idea, also, that she will charge the 
whole thing upto me. And my account in her books is al- 
ready sadly overdrawn.” 


“She shall not do anything of the kind!” declared Mr, 
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Van der Brocken. 
grow an hour older without learning that I’m the respon- 
sible jackass in this case!” 

“Thank you again, Van 
“I think Miss Grey considers me very much 


But she may be 


“By the jumping jingo, I’ll not let her 


der Brocken,” laughed 


Urquhart. 
of a jackass, even as things now stand. 
fair enough not to hold me entirely responsible in that 
character.” 

swearing under his 
She was 


Magnus Van der Brocken was 
breath when he found Isabel Grey, haply, alone. 
his favorite beauty. 


“Isabel,” he said; “I’ve done you many a good turn in 


my time, haven’t I?” 

“Why, Mr. Van der Brocken!” and the girl’s incom- 
parable eyes widened in surprise and then narrowed in 
“What a funny way to welcome me back 


quick laughter. 
to New York!” 

“My dear child,” said Mr. Van der Brocken; “such a 
home-coming as I have let you in for—the good Lord for- 
give me!” 

A quick light of apprehension came into Miss Grey’s 
“What do you mean, dear Mr. Van der Brocken?” 
she asked, remembering that he was Jane Van der 
Brocken’s husband. “Surely—oh, surely, you haven’t—” 

“I have, Isabel,” sighed Magnus Van der Brocken. 
“Dear girl, I cannot recall one single soul of our acquaint- 
ance in all New York to whom I have not announced that 
you and Cedric Urquhart are engaged to be married!” 

The unconscious comedy of Mr. Van der Brocken’s 
pose and manner was calculated to destroy the gravity of a 
Greek chorus. Even as her very soul protested against the 
frivolousness of it, Isabel Grey surrendered herself to 
laughter. Cedric Urquhart heard her, just. as he had, 
earlier, seen Mr. Van der Brocken reach her side—and 
ust as she had seen Mr. Van der Brocken, still earlier, in 


face. 


shamefaced converse with him. 

“In all the world,” said Isabel Grey, “there is no other 
man but you whom I would forgive for having done such a 
thing, Mr. Van der Brocken.” 

“In all the world,” said Magnus Van der Brocken, 
“there are no other two but you and Cedric Urquhart whom 
I would so gladly believe and proclaim to be engaged. You 
ought to be. You were. You have flown in the face of Provi- 
dence. You are breaking my heart. And I will have to 
stand as a false gossip-mongerer before all New York!” 

One of the quick changes*in the formation of the busy 
groups on the pier brought Cedric Urqhart close to Isabel 
Grey a moment later. He was a wise man, who never re- 
sisted the impulse of intuition. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said gravely, “but may I not 
tell you how sorry I am that you are to be so cruelly em- 
barrassed on my account?” 

“How do you know that I am to be?” responded Miss 
Grey with drooping lashes. “How could you know?” 

“Because I have just stood as father-confessor to Mr. 
Van der Brocken,” explained Uruquhart boldly. “A sin 
which he had committed lay heavy on his soul. And there 
is much to be said for his excusing.” 

“There is nothing to be said that can excuse him,” 
answered Isabel Grey. 

“You should be the last person in the world to say so,” 
retorted the inspired and daring Urquhart. “It is your 
fault, not his, that he now appears as a man of guilt, piti- 
fully begging our forgiveness. It is all your fault!” 

“Mr. Urqubart!” cried Miss Isabel Grey, loving the 
man more for his new audacity. “You have no right to 
say such things to me!” 

“I would not have the right,” cunningly argued the other, 
What has he done? 


He has told people in New York that you and I were en- 


‘‘but for poor Mr. Van der Brocken. 


gaged to be married. Were we not? But now his story is 


not true. And why? Did he break our engagement? Far 
from it. Dear old boy, it was the dream of his life that we 
should be married. 


about, and you know it as well as I, Miss Grey. 


He has plotted shamelessly to bring it 
I can see 
it in your eyes—you can’t keep them from twinkling. But 
because you-——you, Miss Grey broke that engagement, poor 
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Van der Brocken now comes before us looking more like a 
convicted horse-thief than the good-hearted gentleman 
he is. And yet you say that nothing can excuse him!” 

The deepening dimple in Isabel Grey’s ocean-tanned 
cheek belied the haughtiness of her bearing. At last she 
spoke, her lip-corners smiling. “I see that I was wrong,” 
she said. “I do forgive him.” 

But Cedric Urquhart knew enough to play a winning 
hand to a finish. 

“Tsabel” he said. 

The proud girl was trembling. 

“You must justify him,” insisted Cedric Urquhart. 
“You know I love you so truly that there will never be any 
My darling, I believe you love 
And what a pitiful little 
Won’t you 


“You must do more than that.” 


other woman in my life. 
me yet, in spite of our quarrel. 
quarrel it was, Isabel, to spoil our two lives. 
make it up and promise again that you will be my wife?” 

“For Mr. Brocken’s sake?” asked Isabel 
Grey. 

‘‘Even so,’’ saidthe wise Urquhart. 

And Isabel laughed happily. 

So that when Mr. Magnus Van der Brocken and wife 
passed within range of their glad eyes shortly thereafter it 
needed but one flash of the subtle freemasonry between 
man and man for Cedric Urquhart to tell him that all was 
well. And Isabel Grey sent a reassuring message to Mrs. 
Van der Brocken by woman’s telegraphy. 

‘“‘My dear Jane,” said Mr. Van der Brocken. ‘You 
perceive now that you have been abusing me like a pick- 
pocket for doing the wisest thing I ever did in my life!’’ 

eet et 

THE JAUNDICE OF LITERATURE. 


Van der 


‘‘T am content!’’ 


BY GEORGE FRENCH. 


tempted to envy the French the possession of such an 
analytical genius as M. Edward Demolins, who has 
so lucidly set forth the claims of the Anglo-Saxon to 


| viewing the field of current literature one is sorely 


superiority. 

We assuredly need a virile brain and an unsparing pen 
to review and characterize the literary quality of the vast 
flood of printed matter, which is inaccurately described as 
literature, that is pouring upon and over us from the presses 
of the enterprising advertisers. 

It is to be noted that the circulation of real literature is 
but slightly in excess of its normal past circulation. The 
sale of Stevenson’s ‘‘Life’’ may seem to contradict this, 
That book has attained a sale out of 
It lays 


but it really does not. 
proportion to its literary merit, which is small. 
bare the personality of a man who has become popular, and 
who became popular through the workings of the very 
forces have led to the tremendous sales of books unworthy 
to be classed with literature. It is curiosity to know about 
Stevenson that sells his ‘‘Life.’’ The curiosity about 
Stevenson, outside the normal proportion of people whose 
interest is genuinely literary, arises from a dim sense among 
the 
something about at least one genuine literarian. 
Stevenson is a cult among the literary dilletanti. 

Let the names of the popular novels flow through your 


‘‘popular’’ fiction that it is well to know 
Just now 


readers of 


memory, a turgid stream. Rescue all deserving of a con- 


tinued existence. How many do you separate from the 
flood? Among these, how many are there that do not com- 
pel you to question your judgment or your sanity? How 
many are worthy to live with Dickens, Thackeray, Besant, 
Hugo, Dumas, Balzac, Hawthorne et al, even as little 
brothers of the great? 

For varied reasons, many of the books of fiction pub- 
lished during these three or four past, rapid years are worth 
preservation, and some are worthy of continued reading. 
Those of Maurice Hewlett help to put gristle into our 
English, and aid usin nursing a habit of looking life and man 
clearly in the eye. They are good but not too good. For 
pure pastoral style and sweet sentiment nothing has ex- 
ceeded James Lane Allen’s ‘‘Kentucky Cardinal.’’, For 
searching exposition of a disagreeable tendency Judge 


Robert Grant’s ‘‘Unleavened Bread’ still stands in solitary 
excellence. For presentation of contemplative 
mysticism, as induced by high-wrought cultivation of in- 
trospection, no living writer equals Mrs. Edith Wharton. 
The rare knack of combining Henry Jamesism and sanity 
is exclusively hers, and enables her to produce books com- 
parable with nothing, but tantalizingly interesting. As to 
Henry James, his ‘‘Sacred Fount’’ has proven that it is 
better to seek for his distinctive flavor in books several 


subtle 


years old. 

A name lends no glamour to a book. The fact that 
two hundred and fifty thousand people have purchased a 
book is sufficient to warn one that it is probably not adapted 
to the library shelves; only to the newspaper and periodical 
table. Last year, when the ‘‘Colonial’’ and ‘‘Historical’’ 
novel flood was surging against our doors, I read but one 
that seemed to me wholly admirable, judged merely as a 
story. It is ‘‘Parson Kelly,’’ by A. E. W. Mason and An- 
drew Lang, and I suppose its sale has not amounted to one 
hundredth of the sale of ‘Richard Carvel’’ or of ‘‘Eben 
Holden.’’ It is an unassailable work of art, and its reading 
gives one an access of pure joy that does not fade away. 

Of this year’s novels, or story books, I have as yet read 
but one that seems to me fairly to meet the requirements of 
a good novel, and it has a somewhat ugly blot. It is ‘‘Days 
Like These,’’ by Edward W. Townsend. The artistic blot 
is the attempted abduction of Rose Cavendish and the melo- 
dramatic rescue—a bit of ridiculous fustian that mars the 
almost classic progress of the story and sadly rends the del- 
icate web of illusion. Otherwise the story is told artfully 
and the literary work is of that high degree of merit that 
attracts no attention to itself but fastens the reader to the 
story. 

The novels that sell are much like the cinematograph 
pictures—a rapid panorama of events, shown dimly and with 
the flat photographic effect. The incidents and the charac- 
ters swim rapidly into our field of literary vision, and dart 
tremblingly and vaguely into a void. Imperfect as these 
glimpses of fictional life are, they have a quality that gives 
them value and force—that weird realization that they are 
impressions of real life that gives a photograph its value. 
It is a quality that appeals to literary immaturity, even as 
the photograph is favored above the mural painting by such 
as demand exact life rather than the sentiment aroused and 
projected by exact life. 

When the “‘yellow’’ newspapers came into being with 
such a tumultuous rush, some years ago, it was significant 
It is 
customary to hold the proprietors of these publications re- 


of much more than has been assigned to the event. 


sponsible for all the social disquiet they indicate or inspire. 
Nothing could be more foolish. As well charge them with 
responsibility for any other racial phenomenon. The ‘‘yel- 
low’’ that blinds us in these newspapers is in our present 
life; it is in novels, and much of the other so-called litera- 
ture. 

It has required a generation to perfect the florid yellow 
flower of journalism. James Gordon Bennett, pere, began 
its propagation, when he insisted on printing reports of the 
religious societies that met in convention in New York. 
The clergy denounced him severely, and the pulpit has con- 
tinued to denounce a social tendency it has never taken the 
pains to study. It is a way the pulpit has, and has ever had. 

The ‘‘yellow’’ is in us—in the people of America, and it 
was there before any newspaper began to cater to it. When 
it gets out of our blood it will go out of the newspapers and 
the novels. It isa sort of jaundice, induced by conditions 
of growth and neglect of intellectual health. Our literary 
bile has overflowed its proper sphere, and has poisoned the 
other organs. 

One pregnant cause for this literary jaundice is to be 
found in the fact that we have in America practically no liter- 
ary criticism. Our so-called critics scarcely rise above the 
plane of appreciation, and much of the writing about new 
books is mere book notice; no more critical, usually not as 
There is 
in America but one strictly critical journal; only a corner 
of it is devoted to books, and a class of books is noticed 


interesting, asthe publishers’ advertisements. 








that does not appeal to the general reader. In some golden, 
future time, let us hope, we will have a critical journal that 
shall view the literary field over, without the valuable as- 
sistance of the publishers, and give its readers a just esti- 
mate of the value of the output from week to week. 

In the meantime all is not dross. There is balm 
Gilead. There is good literature in America, both of the 
past and of the present, despite the cocky dictum of Prof. 
Barrett Wendell, who has written a history of American 
literature to say that there isn’t any, and never has been 
any. Weare not able to refer to names of equal value 
with those upon the English roster of literary fame, but we 
Hawthorne, Emerson, 





in 


can insist that Cooper, Irving, 
Lowell, Longfellow, Whittier and Holmes, produced real 
literature, and that Bancroft, Fiske and Parkman were 
peers of the historians of the world. 

We can point to some literary artisans now working who 
produce work varying from excellent to admirable—such as 
Mrs. Wharton, Mr. Brownell, Mr. Howells, Miss Repplier, 
Mr. Townsend, Mr. Ford, Mr. Stedman, Mr. Aldrich, Mr. 
Scudder, Mr. Clemens, Judge Grant, Mr. Allen, Mrs. 
Phelps Ward, and many others. We resign Marion Craw- 
ford, nee American, to Rome and London, and Gilbert 
Parker to England, the former without a regret and the 
latter with a sigh; and Henry James to London without a 
vain regret. 

The bane of literature in America, just at present, is 
the fact that the publishers have discovered that books can 
be sold as toilet soap and pills are sold, by skillful adver- 
tising. And we bow to the yoke. What appreciator of 
good literature can withstand the inflection and the glance 
of the patron of the Booklovers Library who asks, indul- 
‘“‘Have you read ‘The Crisis?’’’ It is not in human 
nature; and even the most determined literary selector 
bow before the power of the yellow in literature, and 
crams himself with book notices, even if he resists the read- 
ing of these books that might be literature if their authors 
No one 


gently. 


were more talented, or more skillful and patient. 
can endure to be classed as non-literary by the assiduous 
reader of one nove! a week, to get the full money value 
of the public library or the book club. The standards of 
these readers are very definite and quite inflexible; and 
they are more authoritative than any set up by either criti- 
cism or time. 

In literature these be parloustimes. To cling to the 
most elastic and tolerant literary standards the reader of to- 
day must needs bea Philistine of the Philistines; those 
that read much, appreciate a little, comprehend a little, 
enthuse unknowingly but stridently, condemn without re- 
serve and praise fulsomely, have the field. The genuine 
literarian is afraid of his voice, and is letting his pen rust 
in his coagulating ink-pot. 

et Fe 
COUNTRY CHRISTMAS. 





BY H. CLAY NEVILLE. 





O see the enchanting wonders of the wizard Winter 

T King one must go far beyond the busy,noisy streets 

into the deep primeval woods. A trackless snow 

in a great forest isa scene that conjures up in the imagina- 

tive mind feelings too subtile and elusive for any form of 
expression. 

There profound poetry the book of Job, 
where the spirit of the Almighty challenges the pride of 
man’s philosophy as follows: “Hast thou entered into the 
treasures of the snow? or hast thou seen the treasures of 
the hail? Out of whose womb came the ice? or the hoar 
frost of the heaven, who hath gendered it?” 

The children of the forests can realize the Santa Claus- 
myth with more charm than the little folks of the cities. 
Winter is so impressive to the wondering minds of boys 
and girls who dwell in the solemn woods where fairies have 
their abodes. The story of the good saint of the Christ- 
mas tide who makes his marvelous round from house to 
house on the night of the glorious holiday eve is not hard 
for the fancy of rural childhocd to grasp. It is more difficult 


is in 
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for the children of the big towns,who have dim and narrow 
visions of the snow, covered world beyond the reach of the 
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the carriage, fearing that the emotions of the evening—the 


souvenirs of the dead, the shouting of the audience and the 
electric light rays to follow the magical reindeer sled in its blaring of the band as it had saluted her trembling, bowing 
wonderful journey. 

The poetry of winter needs for its interpreter a fancy 
impressed in childhood by the sublimity of the snow clad 
woods. The log house on the frontier, with the silent, 
majestic forest all around it, the great fireplace for the 
winter backlog, the broad hearthstone where apples may be 
roasted and nuts cracked—this is the home of credulous 
childhood into which fairy tales can come without appear- 
ing as incongruous creations lore. What 
irreparable mischief to the dreamland of childhood some 
When 
will any new invention for warming dwellings call back 
the beautiful fairies that used to visit the old country fire 
sides of winter evenings when all the wooded solitudes 


figure in the box—finally would prove too strong for her. 
He, too, had come in for some of the applause, a sort of 
inverted glory which, like a frosty nimbus, envelops the 
head of the librettist. Now he recalled all this and rejoiced 
when his charge was safely within doors. 

Madame Patel retained only one servant in her digni- 
fied, miniature household, for she was not rich; but the 
lamps were brightly burning and on the table stood cold 
of nursery food, wine andfruit. The music room was familiar to her 
late husband’s associate. 


fire place. 


Patel’s portrait hung over the 


modern household improvments have wrought! It represented in hard, shallow tones the face 
of a white-haired, white-bearded man whose thin, drawn 
lips, narrow nose and high forehead proclaimed an ascetic 
of art. The deep set eyes alone told of talent—their gaze 
around the home of the pioneer were wrapped ina mantle inscrutable and calculating; a disappointed life could be 


of snow. Then it was that children could gaze intothe read in every seam of the brow. 


bright coals of the hickory backlog and see more wonders Near the piano, where Chardon turned as he waited 
than magician’s wand ever commanded. 


et ot OF 
THE IRON VIRGIN. 


Madame Patel’s return from her dressing room, there 
swung a picture whose violence was not dissipated by the 
gloom of the half-hidden corner. He approached it with a 


lamp. Staring eyes saluted him, eyes saturated with the 





immitigable horror of life, eyes set in grotesque faces and 
smothered in a sinister Northern landscape. 


BY JAMES HUNEKER. 
It was one of 


Edvard Munch’s ferocious and ironic travesties of exist- 





“Bor there is order in the streets, but in the soul— 


ence. And on the white margin of the lithograph the 


artis: had pencilled: 


confusion.”’—Maxim Gorky. 
HE carriage stood awaiting them in the Place 
Chardon told the coachman to drive 


“I stopped and leaned against the 
Over the blue-black 
My 
friends passed on, and alone, trembling with anguish, I 


Boieldieu. 
rapidly; then he closed the door 
Patel and himself. 
boulevards they reached the Madeleine; a sharp turn to the 
left, down the Rue Royale, they were soon crossing the 
vast windy spaces of the Place de la Concorde and there he 


balustrade almost dead with fatigue. 
upon Madame fjord hung clouds red as blood—as tongues of flame. 


Cautiously traversing the crowded 


listened to the great infinite cry of Nature.” 


’ 


She tapped him on the shoulder. ‘‘Come,’’ she said 


gravely, ‘‘leave that awful picture, and eat. You must be 
spoke to his companion. dead—you poor man!”’ 
“It was a glorious victory! The Opera Comiqye looked 
like a battle-field after 


trembled as if with timidity. 


Chardon blushed happily until he saw her cold eyes. 


the conflict.’ Chardon’s voice ‘‘I was trying to catch the color of that painter’s mind— 


Madame Patelturned from that Norwegian, Munch. Disordered, farouche as is his 


the half-open window. style its spiritual note enchains me. The title of the picture 


‘Yes: a glorious triumph. And he is not here toenjoy means nothing, yet everything—‘Les Curieux,’ is it not?” 


it, to exult over his detractors.’’ Her tone was bitter as ‘‘Yes, you know it well enough by this time. What M. 
winter. Patel could see in it, I can’t say.”’ 
‘‘My poor friend,’ the other answered, as he laid his As she sat down to the table—not at the head: that was 


hand gently on her arm. She shuddered. ‘‘Are you 
cold? Shall I close the window?’’ 

‘“‘Thanks no; it is too warm. How long this ride seems! 
Yet he always delighted in it after conducting.’’ Chardon 


They were riding now at high speed 


significantly empty—he admired her figure, maidenly still 
despite her majestic bearing; admired the terse contour of 
her head and noticed, not without a sigh, her small, selfish 
ear. Madame Patel was nearing forty and her hair had 
begun to whiten; but in her long, grey eyes was invincible 
youth, poised. self-centered youth. She was deliberate in 
complexion a clear brown. 


was silently polite. 
along the Avenue Montaigne which the carriage had 
entered after leaving the Champs Elysées. Along the 
Quai de Billy to the Quai de Passy their horses galloped 
The cool of the river 


her movenents and her 
Chardon followed her example, eating and drinking, fur 
they were exhausted by the ordeal of hearing, under most 
painful conditions, a posthumous opera. 
‘“‘The great infinite cry of Nature!’’ 
picture. ‘‘How difficult that is to get into one’s art.’’ 
‘*Yes, mon ami, but our dead one succeeded, did he 
She was plainly obsessed by the theme. ‘‘His 
What a joy to see their 


over deserted, well-lighted avenues. 
penetrated them and the woman drew herself back into the 
corner absorbed in depressing memories. Along Mirabeau he returned to the 
and Molitor, after passing the Avenue de Versailles; 


when the street called Boileau appeared the carriage, its 


and 


lanterns shooting tiny shafts of light on the road, headed 
for the Hameau, named after the old poet of Auteuil. 
There it stopped. Madame Patel and Chardon, a moment 


not?’? 
enemies—ah! the fools, fools! 
astonished faces! Did you notice the critics, did you 
notice Millé in particular? 
that man pursued with his rancorous pen every opera by M. 
Patel.’’ She paused. 
Ah! Chardon, ah! Robert, Patel loved you, trusted you— 
and you helped him so much with your experience, your 
superior dramatic knowledge, your poetic gifts. You have 
been a noble friend indeed.’’ She pressed his hand while 
he sat beside her in a stupor. 
‘‘The great, infinite cry of Nature,’’ he muttered. 


later, were slowly walking down the broad avenue of trees 
through which drawled the bourdon of the breeze this 


He was in despair. For years 


night in early May. ‘‘But now he is conquered at last. 

It was one o’clock when they entered the pretty little 
house, formerly the summer retreat of the dead composer, 
Patel. A winner of the Prix de Rome, he produced many 
operas and oratorios until his death, just a year previous to 
the prémiere of “The Iron Virgin.” Of its immense success 
widow and librettist were in no doubt. Had they not wit- 
nessed it an hour earlier? Such furore did not often occur 
All recollection of Patel’s mediocre work 


‘‘And think of his kindness to me, a poor singer, so 
many years younger than himself! No father conld have 
treated a daughter with more delicacy.’’ 

Chardon 
very, very old—too old for such a beautiful, young wife.’’ 
She started. 

‘‘Not too old, never, M. Chardon,’’ she said, slightly 


at the Comique. 
was wiped away in the swelter and glow of this passionate 
more modern than Wagner, more brutal than ‘*Yes,’’ he assented, ‘‘he was 


“Who would have believed that the old, 


music, looked up. 


Richard Strauss. 


dried-up mummy had such a volcano in his brain?”—this 
the bereaved woman had overheard as she descended the 
marble stairway of the theatre, and Chardon hurried her to 


raising her contralto voice: ‘‘What if he were thirty years 












$ 


my senior! He 
fatigue of a singer’s life; few women can stand them—lI 


He loved me with a pure, narrow affection: I 


married me to the peril and 


spare me 
least of all. 
was as a daughter, his staff. You, he often called: ‘son 
She grazed the hem of tears. Chardon was touched; he 
seized her large, shapely hand, firm and cold as iron, and 
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spoke rapidly. 

“Listen, Madame Patel, listen, Olivie—you were like a 
daughter to him; I know it, he told meso. I was his 
adopted son. I tried to repay him for his interest in a young, 
unknown poet and composer—well, I compose a little, you 
and I feel that I pleased him in my libretto of ‘The 
the summer I spent at 


know— 
Iron Virgin.’ You remember 
Nuremberg digging up the old legend, and the numberless 
times I visited the torture chamber where stands the real 
Iron Virgin, her interior studded with horrid spikes that 
cruelly stabbed the wretches consigned to her diabolical 
You recall all this?” he went on, his vivacity 


“Now on the night of the successful termina- 


embraces? 
increasing. 
tion of our artistic enterprise, the night when all Paris is 
ringing with the name of Patel, with ‘The Iron Virgin’ ”— 
he did not dare to add his own name—“‘let me tell you 
what you know already: I love you, Olivie; I have always 
loved you and I offer you my love, knowing that our dear 
one—” 

‘“‘She dragged her hand from his too exultant grasp, 
hurriedly crossed the room and sat down breathless on a 
low couch; her eye never left his and he wavered at the 
thought of following her. 

“So this is the true reason of your friendship,” she pro- 
tested in sorrowful accents. “For this you cultivated the 
good graces of an unsuspecting old man.” 

“Olivie!” he exclaimed. 

“For this,” she sternly pursued, “you sought my com- 
pany after his death. Oh, Chardon, Robert, how could 
you be so soon unfaithful to the memory of a great man 
who loved you? He loved you, Robert. He made you— 
without him what would you be? WhatamI?” She did 
not reply, for she was gazing at the portrait over the fire- 
place. “A great, neglected genius,” she mused. “He was 
forced to conduct operas to support his life—and mine. 
Yet he composed a masterpiece. He composed ‘The Iron 


Virgin’ ” 

“Could he have done it without me?” 

Madame Patel turned upon him: “You ask such a ques- 
tion, you?” * 


Robert Chardon paced between table and piano. He 
stopped to look at the Munch picture and bit his lips. “The 
great infinite cry of Nature! Much Patel knew of music, 
of Nature and her infinite cries.” His excitement increased 
with every step. 

“‘Olivie Patel, we must come toan understanding. You 
wonder at that picture, wonder what dread thing is happen- 
ing. Perhaps the eyes are looking into this room, peering 
into our souls, into my soul, which is black with sin and 
music.” Like some timid men aroused he had begun to 
shout; the woman half rose in alarm, but he waved her 
back. His forehead, full of power, an cbstinate forehead, 
wrinkled with pain; his hands—the true index of the soul— 
were clasped, the fingers interlocked, wiry fingers, agile 
with pen and piano. ‘‘Hear me out, Olivie,’’ he com- 
manded. ‘‘I’ve beentoo good a friend to dismiss because 
I’ve offended your sense of propriety’’—she made an indig- 
nant gesture—‘‘well, youridea of fidelity. But there is the 
other side of the slate: I’ve been a faithful slave, I’ve 
worked years for my reward; and, disciple of Nietzsche as 
I am, I have never attempted to assert my claims.” 

‘Your claims!’’ she uttered scornfully. 

‘‘Yes, my claims; the claims of a man who sees his love 
sacrificed to a miserable deception. Sit still! You must 
I loved poetry, but I loved you better. It 
I spoke of my black 


hear all now. 
was for that I endured everything. 
soul; it is black—I’ve poisoned it with music, slowly pois- 
oned it until now it must be deadened. Like the opium- 
eater, I began with small doses of innocent music; I ab- 


sorbed Haydn, Mozart. When Mozart became too mild, I 


turned to Beethoven; from Beethoven to the mad stuff of 
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Schubert, Schumann, ,Chopin —sick souls all of them. 
They sustained me until even they failed to intoxicate. My 
nerves needed music that would bite. I found it in Liszt, 
Wagner and Tschaikowsky; and, like absinthe-drinkers, I 
was wretched without my daily draught.”’ 

‘‘You drink absinthe “also, do you not?’’ she asked in 
her coldest manner. He did not notice her. 

‘(My soul gradually took on the color of the evil I 
sucked from all this music. Why? I can’t say; perhaps 
because a poet has nothing in common with music. It 
usually kills the poetry in him. That is why I wonder 
what music Edvard Munch hears when he paints such 
pictures. It must be dire! Then Richard Strauss swept 
the torrid earth and my thirsty soul slaked itself in his 
tumultuous seas. At last I felt that I had met my match. 
Your husband was like a child in my hands.’’ She listened 
“TI did with him what I wished—-but to please 
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eagerly. 
you I wrote ‘The Iron Virgin. 

‘‘The book,’’ she calmly corrected. 

“I wrote ‘The Iron Virgin’ and as I made the poem I 
thought of you. You were my iron virgin, you, the wife of 
Patel. When I made the music—you shal/ listen—I thought 
of you, my iron virgin. Will you hear the truth at last, 
the truth about a soul, damned with music! Patel knew it. 
He promised me on his death-bed ——”’ 

Olivie pushed by him and stood in the doorway. 
only stared at her. 

‘You are an Oread,” he mumbled ‘‘you still pine for 
your lost Narcissus till nothing is left of you but a voice— 
which echoes him, echoes Ambroise Patel, the man who 
did not write the music of ‘The Iron Virgin.’’’ She 
watched him until his color began to return. 

“Robert,’’ she said, almost kindly, ‘‘Robert, the excite- 
ment of to-night has upset your nerves. Drink some brandy 
and sit down.’’ 

He eyed her piteously, then covered his face with 
nervous hands, his red hair falling overthem. She felt 


He 


surer of him. 

‘*You “called me an echo a moment ago, Robert,’’ she 
resumed, her voice deepening. ‘‘I can never forget Patel; 
and it was because of this and because of my last promise 
to him that your offer shocked me. I ask your pardon for 
You have been so like a brother for the 
Come, let us 

‘The Iron 


my rudeness. 
past years that marriage seems sacriligeous. 
be friends—we have been trusty comrades. 
Virgin’ is a success.’ ”’ 

‘‘Yes,’’ he whispered, ‘‘the iron virgin is always a 
success.’’ 

“And why should our friendship be an echo of the 
past? Come let us be more united than ever, Patel, you 
and I?’’ Her smooth voice became vibrant as she pointed 
triumphantly at the portrait; he followed her with eyes from 
which all fire had fled. 

‘“‘The echo,’’ he said, drinking a tumbler of brandy. 
‘‘The echo! I have it now; they see the echo in that 
picture back of me. Munch is the first man who painted a 
tone, put on canvas that ape of music, of our souls, the ape 
which mocks us, leaps out after our voice, is always ready 
to follow us and show its leering shape when we pass under 
dark, vaulted bridges, or stand inthe secret shadow of 
churches. The echo! What is the echo, Olivie, you dis- 
coursed of so sweetly? It is the sound of our souls escaping 
from some fissure of the brain. It has color, is a living 
thing, the thin wraith that pursues man ever to his grave. 
Patel was an echo. When his soul leans naked against the 
chill bar of heaven and bears false witness, then his echo 
will tell the truth about his music—this damnable, re- 
verberating Doppelganger which sneaks into corners and 
lies in wait for our guilty, gliding footsteps.” 

She began to retreat; she feared him, feared the hypno- 
tism of his sad voice. 

‘‘Robert, I firmly believe that picture has bewitched 
you—you a believer in the brave philosophy of Nietzsche!” 

He moved toward her. ‘‘Madame Patel, it is you who are 
the cruel follower of Nietzsche. So was the original iron 
virgin; so is the new ‘Iron Virgin’ which I had the honor 
to surround with music.”’ , 











‘You mean instrumentation,’’ she faltered. 
‘‘Ah! you acknowledge so much?’’ 

“‘He did not tell you enough.’’ Chardon 
shook her hand, put on his top coat and descended the steps 
which led into the garden. 

‘‘Where are you going?’’ she asked affrightedly, regret 
stirring within her. 

“‘To Nuremburg, too see the real iron virgin,’’ he an- 
swered, without a trace of sarcasm. 

They looked hard into each others eyes—his were glow- 
ing like restless, red coals—and then he plunged down the 
path, leaving her strained and shaken to the very centre of 
her virginal soul. Had he spoken the truth? Was Am- 
broise Patel an imposter upon whose grave would be strown 
flowers that belonged to the living? It was vile, the idea. 
‘‘Robert!’’ she cried. 

A smoky-yellow morning mist hung over Auteuil. Char- 
don pulled the cord at the gate of the Hameau roughly, 
summoning the concierge. He soon found himself under 
the Viaduct, on the Boulevard Exelsmans, where he walked 
until he reached Point-de-Jour. There, a few workingmen 
about to take the circular railway to Batignolles regarded 
He seemed like a man in the depths of a 
crazy debauch. He blunderedontowardtheSeine. ‘‘The 
echo! God of thunders, the echo!’’ he moaned, as he 
heard his steps resound in the hollow arches. Near the 
water’s edge he found a cafe and sat before a damp tin 
table. He pounded it with his walking stick. ‘‘The Iron 
Virgin,’’ he roared; and laughed at the joke until the tears 
rolled over his tremulous chin. Lifting his inflamed eyes 
to the dirty little waiter he again brought down his cane 
heavily upon the table. ‘‘Garcon!’’ he clamored, ‘‘The 
Iron Virgin!’’ The waiter brought absinthe; Chardon 
drank five. Doggedly he began his long journey. 
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him cynically. 
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associates organized the United States Steel Corpora- 

tion, with a capital of more than $1,100,000,000. Owing 
to the fact that some of the steel companies incorporated in 
1898 and 1899 had begun to disclose great inherent weak- 
ness, and insiders found it impossible to dispose of their 
holdings of watered stock at profitable prices. Morgan 
came to the rescue with a proposition to consolidate the 
various concerns before distrust had become too deep- 
rooted, and enhanced the satisfaction of everybody con- 
cerned by pumping a liberal supply of fresh water into an 
already outrageously heavy capitalization. The modern 
Napoleon of finance had various other schemes on hand, or 
in contemplation, at that time, and tried with all means in 
Circum- 


r the early months of 1901, J. P. Morgan and _ his 


his possession to prevent a disastrous upheaval. 
stances dictated and demanded quick, energetic, although 
fairly startling action. The Morgan syndicate succeeded 
to an eminent degree; millions were made by the organiza- 
tion of the billion dollar concern, and more millions were 
added through some highly interesting and far-reaching 
railroad deals. 

When these consolidations, absorptions and community 
of interest plans were pushed through, Wall street was in 
the midst of a most remarkable boom, which advanced 
prices of securities by leaps and bounds, and induced a 
large class of people to go “daffy” on speculation. The 
extraordinary activity on the floor cf the New York Stock 
Exchange involved a severe strain on monetary resources. 
There was not enough money to satisfy stock market and 
consolidation requirements at the same time. Besides this, 
the multifarious cliques had plenty of stocks for sale, and 
worked for still higher prices. They realized that it was 
the chance of a lifetime to acquire a fortune, and that 
it was absolutely necessary to avoid anything that might 
tend to scare the large flock of “lambs” and thereby spoil 

Leading financiers, in view of existing circum- 
and in order to develop the community of 


the game. 
stances, 





interest policy, did not hesitate to contract large loans in 
Europe, where money was rather abundant, on account of 
protracted liquidation and lack of industrial activity. The 
funds were obtained without difficulty, but the transactions 
were studiously concealed. If it had become known, at 
the time, that New York financiers werc borrowing money 
abroad, it would have proved a shock to speculative 
sentiment and the high-strung ideas of our impregnable 
position in international trade and finance. Foreign 
money, therefore, assisted very materially in the U.S. 
Steel, Southern Pacific, Burlington and some other minor 
deals. 

Everything was thus going along smoothly; the horizon 
was cloudless to the inexperienced eye, and everybody that 
had a little money saved up continued to enlarge the bank- 
accounts of brokers, when the struggle about the control of 
the Northern Pacific,and the fiercely bitter feeling provoked 
in the Northwestern railway world, by the absorption [of the 
Burlington into the Great Northern and Northern Pacific 
systems, andthe consequent endangering of Union Pacific 
territory, ended in the memorable panic of May 9th, 
and in arise of Northern Pacific common to $1,000 per 
share, at which 300 shares changed hands for cash. The 
slaughter of values, on that day, was simply terrifying. It 
marked the culmination of the boom that started in the 
latter part of 1900, after the re-élection of President Mc- 
Kinley. The differences between the Morgan-Hill-Harri- 
man interests were afterwards patched up, but the old 
spirit had disappeared. The bubble had burst. The shock 
had been too much for the sensitive nerves of speculators. 
It aroused distrust and alarm. The impression began to 
spread that things were not as they should be; that the 
financial and industrial structure was top-heavy,and that the 
leading Wall street syndicates were guided by the principle: 
“After us the deluge.” 

Since the May smash-up, security values, while main- 
taining their level fairly well, after recovering from the 
corn-crop scare, and from the effects of the tragedy at 
Buffalo, have been moving in a very nncertain and inregu- 
The public refuses to nibble at the bait that is 
There is too 


lar manner. 
being held out by manipulating cliques. 
strong evidence that the unloading process is in full swing, 
and that prices are entirely too high. The value of money 
has risen very considerably in Europe. It is too low in the 
United States, and this being the case, an adjustment must 
The -inevitable may be postponed 
American 


neceesarily take place. 
for some time, but is bound to set in eventually. 
securities will have to seek their proper level. 
The late exports of gold’ have caused no end of surprise 
and disquietude in Wall street. The outflow has assumed 
dimensions not anticipated, and disconcerted speculative 
plans. Owing to a gradual decrease in our exports of mer- 
chandise, an increase in imports, and monetary require- 
ments abroad, sterling exchange rates have risen steadily in 
last two months, and bankers found it more profitable to 
ship gold than to remit in commercial bills. There is a 
singular disposition in some quarters to belittle the gold 
efflux, the statement is that we have 
enough of the metal to supply all Europe. Such optimism 
Nothing is to be gained by per 
By pointing out 


and made 
is absolutely absurd. 
sistently ignoring unfavorable features. 
defects, weaknesses and dangers in the situation, we will 
cultivate and create a spirit of conservatism that may stand 
us in good stead after a while. Prudence has always 
proved a good investment, and is one of the cardinal 
virtues. 

It is practically certain that the banking interests have 
not as yet succeeded in marketing the bulk of their holdings 
of inflated securities. They are still committed to the bull 
side of the account and anxious to establish a higher range 
of values. Besides this, there are some very far-reaching 
consolidation plans still in contemplation, or nearing com- 
pletion, and vigorous efforts will, therefore, be made to 
prevent a ruinous break in values and consternation among 
The speculative 


the investing and speculative public. 
future will, however, be largely influenced by develop- 
ments on the other side of the Atlantic and money market 
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requirements. It is a situation that requires close and 
careful watching, that is full of pitfalls and that may end 
in a great cataclysm when least looked for. 

Then there is the commnnity of interest policy. It is 
being pushed to the extreme limit, with a disregard for 
public, legislative and judicial opinion that is simply de- 
lightful in its confidence and scope. How will it all end? 
What are the magnates aiming at? Dothey imagine that 
the “dead past has buried its dead?” That all past ex- 
perience may be thrown to the winds? That human nature 
and the fundamental principles of commercial and in- 
dustrial life have been changed? Consolidation is being 
carried on, it seems, with the a priori assumption that com- 
petition is a thing of the past; that bad times need no more 
be reckoned with,and that prosperity has become a national 
fixture. If you point to the past, with its record of pricked 
bubbles of inflation, and constant changes in business con- 
ditions; if you point to the inexorable, never-failing laws of 
finance and commerce, Wall street’s guiding spirits will 
answer you, with acontemptuous smile: ‘“/Vous avons change 
tout cela.” 

The railroad imbroglio in the Northwest has been settled 
ina novel and utterly unexpected manner. They have 
formed the Northern Securities Company, with a liberally 
watered capital of $400,000,000 This is to be the 
proprietary company, which is to hold the stocks of sub- 
sidiary lines. The whole thing, properly simmered down, 
amounts to this: The Northern Pacific, Great Northern, 
Burlington and Union Pacific are practically under one con- 
trol; they form a “hydra-headed monster.” The entire 
Northwest and a large part of the West and Southwest are 
under the domination of a powerful syndicate of financiers. 
The Board of Directors of the Northern Securities Com- 
pany represents all the railroad interests of the country, 
and it is to be presumed that the new concern will form the 
nucleus of a plan that will eventually cover the entire 
country. 

Such a combination of railroad interests is certain to 
arouse public hostility and legislative interference. Several 
States of the Northwest have already announced their in- 
tention to prevent the amalgamation of lines under the con- 
trol of the Northern Securities Company, and a long, bit- 
ter, legal fight, that will, undoubtedly, end inthe United 
States Supreme Court, is nowin prospect. The legal de- 
partment of the Federal Government is likewise taking 
considerable interest in this new phase of railway consoli- 
dation. There are hints that the Sherman anti-trust law 
is being “violated, and that the decisions of the U. S. Su- 
preme Court inthe Trans-Missouri and Joint Traffic As- 
sociation cases are set at naught. 

If the States should find themselves unable to cope with 
the matter, Congress may be expected to take a hand in the 
fight, and enact supervisory laws, under that clause of the 
Constitution which entrusts Congress with full authority to 
regulate interstate commerce. The railroad magnates in- 
dulge in the promises of obeying the laws and of doing 
everything to satisfy the public by the establishment of 
fixed, stable and reasonable rates, but they are unquestion- 
ably, not sincere. Competition has always proved the very 
life of sound business conditions, and an elimination of it, 
even though it may be only temporary, cannot but endan- 
ger our National welfare and prosperity. 

The consolidation mania portends The 
wholesale reckless inflation of capital; the distending of 


disaster. 


loans and unnatural conditions produced in money and 
speculative markets are not to be treated lightly. Such 
things are, as arule, precursors of panic and bad times. 
The blighting consequences may not follow immediately, 
but they will come, all the effortsof the Morgans, Rocke- 
fellers and Harrimans to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Since 1897, the total issue of new securities in the 
United States approximates $10,000,000,000. The larger 
part of this amount is, of course, carried on credit. A 
shock to confidence, the production of alarm and distrust, 
the first signs of the ebbing of the tide will result in an im- 
mediate contraction of credit, and we all know what that 


means. Sometimes it comes like a thief in the night. 
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ANTE ELODIE saasind youth in some incompre- 

| hensible way. It was seldom there was not a group 

of young people gathered about her fire in winter or 

sitting with her in summer, in the pleasant shade of the live- 
oaks that screened the gallery. 

There were several persons forming a half circle around 
her generous chimney early one evening in February. 
There were Madame Nicolas’ two tiny little girls who sat 
on the floor and played with a cat the whole time; Madame 
Nicolas herself, who only came for the little girls and in- 
sisted on hurrying away because it was time to put the 
children to bed, and who, moreover, was expecting a caller. 
There was a fair, blonde girl, one of the younger teachers 
at the Normal school. Gabriel Lucaze offered to escort 
her home when she got up to go, after Madame Nicolas’ 
departure. But she had already accepted the company of 
a silent, studious looking youth who had come there in the 
hope of meeting her. So they all went away but young 
Gabriel Lucaze, Tante Elodie’s godson, who stayed and 
played cribbage with her. They played at a small table 
on which were a shaded lamp, a few magazines and a dish 
of prolines which the lady took great pleasure in nibbling 
They had 


played one game and were nearing the end of the second. 


during the reflective pauses of the game. 


He layed a queen upon the table. 
“Fifteen-two” she said, playing a five. 
“Twenty, and a pair.” 


“Twenty-five. Six points for me.” 


"Tts a ‘go.’ ” 
“Thirty-one and out. 


Will you play another rubber, Gabriel?” 


That is the second game I’ve 
won. 
“Not much, Tante Elodie, when you are playing in such 
luck. Besides, I’ve got to get out, its half-past-eight.” He 
had played recklessly, often glancing at the bronze clock 
which reposed majestically beneath its crystal globe on the 
mantle-piece. He prepared at once to leave, going before 
the gilt-framed, oval mirror to fold and arrange a silk 
muffler beneath his great coat. 
He was rather good looking. 
looking; his face a little florid, and hair almost black. 


That is, he was healthy 
It 
was short and curly and parted on one side. His eyes were 
fine when they were not bloodshot, as they sometimes were. 
His mouth might have been better. It was not disagree- 
able or unpleasant, but it was unsatisfactory and drooped a 
little at the corners. 
he crossed the muffler over his chest. 
Tante Elodie looked at him in the glass. 


It has turned 


However, he was good to look at as 
His face was un- 
usually alert. 

“Will you be warm enough, my boy? 
very cold since six o’clock.” 

“Plenty warm. Too warm.” 

“Where are you going?” 

“Now, Tante Elodie,” he said, turning, and laying a 
hand on her shoulder; he was holding his soft felt hat in 
the other. 
have you been?’ 


“It is always ‘where are you going?’ ‘Where 
I have spoiled you. I have told you too 
much. You expect me to tell you everything; conse 
quently, I must sometimes tell you fibs. 
There! 


and gave her a hearty kiss. 


I am going to con- 
fession. are you satisfied?” and he bent down 

“I am satisfied, provided you go to the right priestess to 
confession; not up the hill, mind you!” 

“Up the hill” meant up at the Normal School with 
Tante Elodie. “The 
Normal” seemed to her an unpardonable innovation, with 
its teachers from Minnesota, from Iowa, from God-knows- 


She was a very conservative person. 


where, bringing strange ways and manners to the old town. 
She was one, also, who considered the emancipation of 
slaves a great mistake. She had many reasons for thinking 
so and was often called upon to enumerate this in her 
wordy arguments with her many opponents. 


a 


II 
Tante Elodie distinctly heard the Doctor leave the 
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Widow He visited the 
handsome and attractive young woman two evenings in the 
Tante Elodie’s 


Nicolas’ at a quarter past ten. 
week and always left at the same hour. 
double glass doors opened upon the wide upper gallery. 
Around the angle of the gallery were the apartments of 
Any one visiting the widow was obliged 
Beneath was a store occasion- 


Madame Nicolas. 
to pass Tante Elodie’s door. 
ally occupied by some merchant or other, but oftener 


vacant. A stairway led down from the porch to the yard 


where two enormous live-oaks grew and cast a dense shade 
upon the gallery above, making it an agreeable retreat and 


resting place on hot summer afternoons. The high, wooden 
yard-gate opened directly upon the street. 

A half hour went by after the Doctor passed her door. 
Tante Elodie played “solitaire.” Another half hour fol- 
lowed and still Tante Elodie was not sleepy nor did she 
think of going to bed. It was very near midnight when 
she began to prepare her night toilet and to cover the fire. 

The room was very large with heavy rafters across the 
ceiling. There was an enormous bed over in the corner; 
a four-posted mahogany covered with a lace spread which 
was religiously folded every night and laid ona chair. 
There were some old ambrotypes and photographs about 
the room; a few comfortable but simple rocking chairs and 
a broad fire place in whicha big log sizzled. It was an 
attractive room for anyone, not because of anything that 
was init except Tante Elodie herself. She was far past 
fifty. Her hair was still soft and brown and her eyes 
bright and vivacious. Her figure was slender and nerv- 
ous. There were many lines in her face, but it did not 
look care-worn. Had she her youthful flesh she would have 
looked very young. 

Tante Elodie had spent 
prolines and reading by lamp-light some old magazines that 
Gabriel Lucaze had brought her from the club. 

There was a romance connected with his early days. 
Romances serve but to feed the imagination of the young; 
they add nothing to the sum of truth. No one realized this 
fact more strongly than Tante Elodie herself. While she 
tacitly condoned the romance, perhaps for the sake of the 
sympathy it bred, she never thought of Justin Lucaze but 
with a feeling of gratitude towards the memory of her 
parents who had prevented her marrying him thirty-five 
years before. She could have no connection between her 
deep and powerful affection for young Gabriel Lucaze and 
her old-time, brief passion for his father. She loved the 
boy above everything on earth.~ There was none so at- 
tractive to her as he; noneso thoughtful of her pleasures 
and pains. In his devotion there was no trace of a duty- 
sense; it was the spontaneous expression of affection and 


the evening in munching 


seeming dependence. 

After Tante Elodie had turned down her bed and un- 
dressed, she drew a grey flannel peignor over her night- 
gown and knelt down to say her prayers; kneeling before 
a rocker with her bare feet turned tothe fire. Prayers 
were no trifling matter with her. Besides those which she 
knew by heart, she read litanies and invocations from a 
book and also a chapter of “The Following of Christ.” 
She had said her Notre Pere, her Salve /4ane and Je 
crois en Dieu and was deep in the litany of the Blessed 
Virgin when she fancied she heard footsteps on the stairs. 
The night was breathlessly still; it was very late. 

“Vierge des Vierges: Priez pour nous. Mére de Dieu: Priez 


” 


Surely there was astealthy step upon the gallery, and 
now a hand at her door, striving to lift the latch. Tante 
Elodie was not afraid. She felt the utmost security in her 
home and had no dread of mischievous intruders in the 
peaceful old town. She simply realized that there was 
some one at her door and that she must find out who it was 
and what they wanted. She got up from her knees, 
thrust her feet into her slippers that were near the fire and, 
lowering the lamp by which she had been reading her 
litanies, approached the door. There was the very softest 
rap upon the pane. Tante Elodie unbolted and opened the 
door the least bit. 


“Qui est lar” She asked. 


The Mirror 


“Gabriel.” He forced himself into the room before 
she had time to fully open the door to him. 

wt 

III. 

Gabriel strode past her towards the fire, mechanically 
taking off his hat, and sat down in the.rocker before which 
she had been kneeling. He sat on the prayer books she had 
left there. He removed them and laid them upon the 
table. Seeming to realize in a dazed way that it was not 
thier accustomed place, he threw the two books on a nearby 
chair. 

Tante Elodie raised the lamp and looked at him. His 
eyes were blood-shot, as they were when he drank or ex- 
perienced any unusual emotion or excitement. But he was 
pale and his mouth drooped excessively, and twitched with 
the effort he made to control it. The top button was 
wrenched from his coat and his muffler was disarranged. 
Tante Elodie was grieved to the soul, seeing him thus. 
She thought he had been drinking. 

“Gabriel, w’at is the matter?” she asked imploringly. 
“Oh, my poor child, w’at is the matter?” He looked at 
her in a fixed way and passed a hand over his head. He 
tried to speak, but his voice failed, as with one who ex- 
periences stage fright. Then he articulated, hoarsely, 
swallowing nervously between the slow words: 

“I—killed a man—about an hour ago—yonder in the 
old Nigger-Luke Cabin.” Tante Elodie’s two hands went 
suddenly down to the table and she leaned heavily upon 
them for support. 

“You did not; you did not,” she panted. “You are drink- 
ing. You do not know w’at you aresaying. Tell me, 
Gabriel, who ’as been making you drink? Ah! they will 
answer to me! You do not know w’at you are saying. 
Boute! how can you know!” She clutched him and the torn 
button that hung in the button-hole fell to the floor. 

“I don’t know why it happened,” he wenton, gazing into 
the fire with unseeing eyes, or rather with eyes that saw 
what was pictured in his mind and not what was before them. 

“I’ve been in cutting scrapes and shooting scrapes that 
never amounted to anything, when I was just as crazy mad 
as I was to-night. But I tell you, Tante Elodie,he’s dead. I’ve 
got to getaway. But how are you going to get out of aplace 
like this, when every dog and cat”—His effort had spent 
itself, and he began to tremble with a nervous chill; his 
teeth chattered and his lips could not form an utterance. 

Tante Elodie, stumbling rather than walking, went over 
to a small buffet and pouring some brandy into a glass, 
gave it to him. She took a little herself. She looked 
much older in the peignoir and the handkerchief tied 
around her head. She sat down beside Gabriel and took 
his hand. It was cold and clammy. 

“Tell me everything” she said with determination, 
“everything; without delay; and do not speak so loud. 
We shall see what must be done. Was it a negro? Tell 
me everything.” 

”No, it was a white man, you don’t know, from Con- 
shotta, named Everson. He was half drunk; a hulking 
bully as strong as an ox, or I could have licked him. He 
tortured me until I was frantic. Did you ever see a cat tor- 
ment a mouse? The mouse can’t do anything but lose its 
head. I lost my head, but I had my knife; that big horn- 
handled knife.” 

“Where is it?” she asked sharply. He felt his back 
pocket. 

“I don’t know.” 
the importance of the loss. 

“Go on; make haste; tell me the whole story. 
went from here—you went—go on.” 

“I went down the river a piece,” he said, throwing him- 
self back in the chair and keeping his eyes fixed upon one 
burning ember on the hearth, “down to Symund’s store 
where there was a game of cards. A lot of the fellows 
were there. I played a little and didn’t drink any- 
I was going”—He leaned for- 


He did not seem to care, or to realize 


You 


thing, and stopped at ten. 
ward with his elbows on his knees and his hands hanging 
“I was going to see a woman at eleven o’clock; 
I came along and 


between. 
it was the only timelI could see her. 


when I got by the old Nigger-Luke Cabin I lit a match and 
looked at my watch. It was too early and it wouldn’t do to 
hang around. I went into the cabin and started a blaze in 
the chimney with some fine wood I found there. My feet 
were cold and I sat on an empty soap-box before the fire to 
dry them. I remember I kept looking at my watch. It 
was twenty-five minutes to eleven when Everson came into 
the cabin. He was half drunk and his face was red and 
looked like a beast. He had left the game and had 
followed me. I hadn’t spoken of where I was going. But 
he said he knew I was off for a lark and he wanted to go 
along. I said he couldn’t go where I was going, and there 
was no use talking. Hekept it up. Ata quarter to eleven 
I wanted to go, and he went and stood in the doorway. 

“If I don’t go, youdon’t go,’ he said, and he kept it up. 
When I tried to pass him he pushed me back like I was a 
feather. He didn’t get mad. He laughed all the time and 
drank whiskey out of a bottle he had in his pocket. If I 
hadn’t got mad and lost my head, I might have fooled him 
or played some trick on him—if I had used my wits. But I 
didn’t know any more what I was doing than the day I 
threw the inkstand at old Dainean’s head when he switched 
me and made fun of me before the whole school. 

“I stooped by the fire and looked at my watch; he was 
talking all kinds of foolishness I can’t repeat. It was 
I was ina killing rage and made a dash 
for the door. His big body and his big arm were there 
like an iron bar, and he laughed. I took out my knife 
and stuck it into him. I don’t believe he knew at first 
that I had touched him, for he kept on laughing; then 
he fell over like a pig, and the old cabin shook.” 

Gabriel had raised his clinched hand with an intensely 
dramatic movement when he said, “I stuck it into him.” 
Then he let his head fall back against the chair and 
finished the concluding sentences of his story with closed 


eleven o’clock. 


eyes. 

“How do you know he is dead?” asked Tante Elodie, 
whose voice sounded hard and monotonous. 

“I only walked ten steps away and went back to see. 
He wasdead. ThenIcame here. The best thing is to go 
give myself up, I reckon, and tell the whole story like I’ve 
told you. That’s about the best thing I can do if I want 
any peace of mind.” 

You have not yet regained 
Listen to me and try to un- 


“Are you crazy, Gabriel! 
your senses. Listen to me. 
derstand what I say.” 

Her face was full of a hard intelligence he had not seen 
there before; all the soft womanliness had for the moment 
faded out of it. 

“You ’ave not killed the man Everson,” she said de- 
liberately. “You know nothing about ’im. You do not 
know that he left Symund’s or that he followed you. You 
left at ten o’clock. You came straight in town, not feeling 
well. You saw a light in my window, came here; rapped 
on the door; I let you in and gave you something for 
cramps in the stomach and made you warm yourself and lie 
down on the sofa. Wait a moment. Stay still there.” 

She got up and went shuffling out the door, around the 
angle of the gallery and tapped on Madame Nicolas’ door. 
She could hear the young woman jump out of bed be- 
wildered, asking “who is there? Wait! What is it?” 

“It is Tante Elodie.” The door was unbolted at once. 

“Oh! how I hate totrouble you, cherie. Poor Gabriel 
’as been at my room for hours with the most severe cramps. 
Nothing I can do seems to relieve ’im. Will you let me 
’ave the morphine which Doctor left with you for old 
Ah! thank you. I think a quarter 
of a grain will relieve ’im. Poor boy! Such suffering! 
I am so sorry dear, to disturb you. Do not stand by the 
door, you will take cold. Good night.” 

Tante Elodie persuaded Gabriel, if the club were still 
open, to look in there on his way home. He had a room in 
a relative's house. His mother was dead and his father 
lived on a plantation several miles from town. Gabriel 
feared that his nerve would fail him. But Tante Elodie had 
him up again with a glass of brandy. She said that he must 
get the fact lodged in his mind that he was innocent. She 


Betsy’s rheumatism? 





inspected the young man carefully before he went away, 
She sewed the missing 
She had noticed some blood upon his 
With a wet 
towel she washed his face and hands as though he were a 


brushing and arranging his toilet. 
button on his coat. 
right hand. He himself had not seen it. 


little child. She brushed his hair and sent him away with 
a thousand reiterated precautions. 

at 

IV 

Tante Elodie was not overcome in any way after 
Gabriel left her. She did not indulge in a hysterical mo- 
ment, but set about accomplishing some purpose which 
she had evidently had in her mind. She dressed herself 
again; quickly, nervously, but with much precision. A 
shawl over her head anda long, black cape across her 
shoulders made her look like a nun. She quitted her room. 
It was very dark and very still out of doors. There was 
only a whispering wail among the live oak leaves. 

Tante Eloide stole noislessly down the steps and out the 
gate. If she had met anyone, she intended to say she was 
suffering with toothache and was going tothe doctor or 
druggist for relief. 

But she met not a soul. She knew every plank, every 
uneven brick of the side walk; every rut of the way, and 
might have walked with her eyes closed, Strangely enough 
she had forgotten to pray. Prayer seemed to belong to her 
moments of contemplation; while now she was all action; 
prompt, quick, decisive action. 

It must have been near upon two o’clock. She did not 
meet a cat or a dog on her way to the Nigger-Luke cabin. 
The hut was well out of town and isolated from a group of 
tumbled-down shanties some distance off, in which a lazy 
set of negroes lived. There was not the slightest feeling 
of fear or horror in her breast. There might have been, 
had she not already been dominated and possessed by the 
determination that Gabriel must be shielded from ignominy 
—maybe, worse. 

She glided into the low cabin like a shadow, hugging 
the side of the open door. She would have stumbled over 
the dead man’s feet if she had not stepped so cautiously. 
The embers were burning so low that th ey gave but a faint 
glow in the sinister cabin with its obscure corners, its 
black, hanging cobwebs and the dead man lying twisted as 
he had fallen with his face on his arm. 

Once in the cabin the woman crept towards the body on 
her hands and knees. She was looking for something in 
the dusky light; something she could not find. Crawling 
towards the fire over the uneven, creaking boards, she 
stirred the embers the least bit with a burnt stick that had 
fallen to one side. She dared not makea blaze. Then 
she dragged herself once more towards the lifeless body. 
She pictured how the knife had been thrust in; how it had 
fallen from Gabriel’s hand; how the man had come down 
like a felled ox. Yes, the knife could not be far off, but 
she could not discover a trace of it. She slipped her 
fingers beneath the body and felt all along. The knife lay 
up under his arm pit. Her hand scraped his chin as she 
She did not mind. She was -exultant at get- 
ting the knife. She felt like some other being, possessed 
Some fiend in human shape, some spirit of 


withdrew it. 


by Satan. 
murder. A cricket began to sing on the hearth. 

Tante Elodie noticed the golden gleam of the murdered 
man’s watch chain, and a sudden thought invaded her. 
With deft, though unsteady fingers,she unhooked the watch 
There was money in his pockets. She emptied 
them, turning the pockets inside out. It was difficult to 
reach his left hand pockets, but she didso. The money, 
a few bank notes and some silver coins, together with the 
watch and knife she tied in her handkerchief. Then she 
hurried away, taking a long stride across the man’s body 
in order to reach the door. 

The stars were like shining pieces of gold upon dark 
So Tante Elodie thought as she looked up at them 
an instant. 

There was the sound of disorderly voices away off in 

Clasping the parcel close to her breast 
She ran, ran, as fast as some fleet four- 


and chain. 


velvet. 


the negro shanties. 
she began to run. 
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She never stopped till she 
The 
as she 


footed creature, ran, panting. 
reached the gate that let her in under the live oaks. 
most intent listener could not have heard her 
mounted the stairs; as she let herself in at the door; as she 
bolted it. She was 
sick to her stomach and her head swam. 


reached out towards the bed, and fell fainting upon it, face 


Once in the room she began to totter. 
Instinctively she 


downward. 

The gray light of dawn was coming in at her windows. 
The lamp on the table had burned out. Tante Elodie 
groaned as she tried to move. And again she groaned with 
mental anguish, this time as the events of the past night 
came back to her, one by one, in all their horrifying de- 
tails. Her labor of love, began the night before, was not 
yetended. The parcel containing the watch and money 
were there beneath her, pressing into her bosom. When 
she managed to regain her feet the first thing which she did 
was to rekindle the fire with splinters of pine and pieces of 
hickory that were at hand in her wood box. When the 
fire was burning briskly, Tante Elodie took the paper 
She did not 
notice the denomination of the bills, there were five or six, 
she thrust them into the blaze with the poker and watched 
them burn. The few loose pieces of silver she put in her 
purse, apart from her own money; there was sixty-five 
The watch she placed between her 
She 
gazed around the room, seeking a safe hiding place and 
finally put the watch into a large, strong stocking which 
she pinned securely around her waist beneath her clothing. 


money from the little bundle and burned it. 


cents in small coin. 
mattresses; then, seized with misgiving, took it out. 


The knife she washed carefully, drying it with pieces of 
newspaper which she burned. The water in which she had 
washed it she also threw in a corner of the large fire place 
upon a heap of ashes. Then she put the knife into the 
pocket of one of Gabriel’s coats which she had cleaned 
and mended for him; it was hanging in her closet. 

She did all this slowly and with great effort, for she 
felt very sick. When the unpleasant work was over it was 
all she could do to undress and get beneath the covers of 
her bed. 

She knew that when she did not appear at breakfast 
Madame Nicholas would send to investigate the cause of 
her absence. She took her meals with the young widow 
around the corner of the gallery. Tante Elodie .was not 
rich. She received a small income from the remains of 
what had once been a magnificent plantation adjoining the 
lands which Justice Lucaze owned and cultivated. But 
she lived frugally, with a hundred small cares and econo- 
mies and rarely felt the want of extra money except when 
the generosity of her nature prompted her to help an afflicted 
neighbor, or to bestow a gift upon some one of whom she 
was fond. It often seemed to Tante Elodie that all the 
affection of her heart was centered upon her young protege, 
Gabriel; that what she felt for others was 
emanation—rays, as it were, from this central sun of love 


simply an 


that shone for him alone. 


In the midst of twinges, of nervous tremors, her 
thoughts were with him. It was impossible for her to 
think of anything else. She was filled with unspeakable 
dread that he might betray himself. She wondered what 
he had done after he left her: what he was doing at that 
moment? She wanted to see him again alone, to insist 
anew upon the necessity of his self-assertion of innocence. 

As she expected, Mrs. Wm. Nicolas came around at the 
breakfast hour to see what was the matter. She was 
an active woman, very pretty and fresh looking, with 
willing, deft hands and the kindest voice and eyes. She 
was distressed at the spectacle of poor Tante Elodie ex- 
tended in bed with her head tied up, and looking pale and 
suffering. 

“Ah! I suspected it!” she exclaimed, “coming out in 
the cold on the gallery last night to get morphine for 
Gabriel; ma foi! as if he could not gotothe drug store 
for his morphine! Where have you pain? Have you any 
fever, Tante Elodie?” 

“It is nothing, cherie. I believe I am only tired and 
want to rest for a day in bed.” 











I will look 
I will 
like 


spring. When the sun gets very warm I will open the 
window.” 

ae 
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“Then you must rest as long as you want. 
after your fire and see that you have what you need. 


bring your coffee at once. It is a beautiful day; 


All day long Gabriel did not appear, and she dared not 
make inquiries about him. Several persons came in to see 
her, learning that she was sick. The midnight murder in 
the Nigger-Luke cabin seemed to be the favorite subject 
of conversation among her visitors. They were not greatly 
excited over it as they might have been were the man other 
than a comparative stranger. But the subject seemed full 


of interest, enhanced by the mystery surrounding it. 
Madame Nicolas did not risk to speak of it. 

“That is not a fit conversation for asick-room. Any 
doctor—anybody with sense will tell you. For Mercy’s 
sake! change the subject.” 

But Fifine Delonce could not be silenced. 

“And now it appears,” she went on with renewed ani- 
mation, “it appears he was playing cards down at Symund’s 
store. That shows how they pass their time—those boys! 
It’s a scandal! But nobody can remember when he left. 
Some say at nine, some say it was past eleven. He sort of 
went away like he didn’t want them to notice.” 

“Well, we didn’t know the man. My patience! there 
are murders every day. If we had to keep up with them, 
ma foi! Who is going to Lucie’s card party to-morrow? I 
hear she did not invite her cousin Claire. They have 
fallen out again it seems.” And Madame Nicolas, after 
speaking, went to give Tante Elodie a drink of Jisane. 

“Mr. Ben’s got about twenty darkies from Niggerville, 
holding them on suspicion,” continued Fifine,dancing on the 
edge of her chair. “Without doubt the man was enticed to 
the cabin and murdered and robbed there. Not a picayune 
left in his pockets! only his pistol—that they didn’t take, all 
loaded, in his back pocket, that he might have used,and his 
watch gone! Mr. Ben thinks his brother in Conshotta, that’s 
very well off, is going to offer a big reward.” 

“What relation was the man to you, Fifine?” asked 
Madame Nicholas, sarcastically. 

“He was a human being, Amelia; you have no heart, no 
feeling. If it makes a woman that hard to associate with a 
doctor, then thank God—well—as I was saying, if they can 
catch those two strange section hands that left town last 
night—but you better bet they’re not such fools to keep that 
watch. But old Uncle Marte said he saw little foot prints like 
a woman’s,early this morning,but no one wanted to listen to 
him or pay any attention, and the crowd tramped them out 
in little or no time. None of the boys want to let on; they 
don’t want us to know which ones were playing cards at 
Symund’s. WasGabriel at Symund’s, Tante Elodie?” 

Tante Elodie coughed painfully and looked blankly as 
though she had only heard her name and had been inatten- 
tive to what was said. 

“For pity sake leave Tante Elodie out of this! it’s bad 
enough she has to listen, suffering as she is. Gabriel spent 
the evening here, on Tante Elodie’s sofa, very sick with 
cramps. You will have to pursue your detective work in 
some other quarter, my dear.” 

A little girl came in with a huge bunch of blossoms. 
There was some bustle attending the arrangement of the 
flowers in vases, and in the midst of it, two or three ladies 
took their leave. 

“I wonder if they’re going to send the body off to-night, 
or if they’re going to keep it for the morning train,” Fifine 
was heard to speculate, before the door closed upon her. 

Tante Elodie could not sleep thatnight. The following 
day she had some fever aad Madame Nicolas insisted upon 
her seeing the doctor. He gave hera sleeping draught 
and some fever drops and said she would be all right in 
a few days; for he could find nothing alarming in her con- 
dition. 

By a supreme effort of the will she got up on the third 
day hoping in the accustomed routine of her daily life to 
get rid, in part, of the uneasiness and unhappiness that 
possessed her. 
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[The sun shone warm in the afternoon and she went and 
stood on the gallery watching for Gabriel to pass. He had 
not been near her. She was wounded, alarmed, miser- 
able at his silence and absence; but determined to see him. 
He came down the street, presently,never looking up, with 
his hat drawn over his eyes. 

“Gabriel!” she called. 
around. 

“Come up; I want tosee you a moment.” 

“T haven’t time now, Tante Elodie.” 

“Come in!” she said sharply. 

“All right, you'll have to fixit up with Morrison,’ 
he opened the gate and went in. She was back in her 
room by the time he reached it, and in her chair, trembling 
a little and feeling sick again. 

“Gabriel, if you ’ave no heart, it seems tome you would 
’ave some intelligence; a moment’s reflection would show 
you the folly of altering your ’abits so suddenly. Did you 
not know I was sick? did you not guess my uneasiness?” 

“I haven’t guessed anything or known anything but a 
taste of hell,” he said, not looking at her. Her heart bled 
afresh for him and went out to him in full forgiveness. 
“You were right,” he went on, “it would have been horri- 
ble to say anything. There is no suspicion. I'll never 
say anything unless some one should be falsely accused.” 

“There will be no possible evidence to accuse anyone,” 
she assured him. “Forget it, forget it. Keep on as though 
it was something you had dreamed. Not only for the out- 
side, but within yourself. Do not accuse yourself of that 
act, but the actions, the conduct, the ungovernable temper 
Promise me it will be a lesson to 


He gave a start and glanced 


> and 


that made it possible. 
you, Gabriel; and God, who reads men’s hearts, will not call 
it a crime, but an accident which your unbridled nature in- 
vited. I will forget it. You must forget it. ’Ave you been 
to the office?” 

“To-day; not yesterday. I don’t know what I did yes- 
terday, but look for the knife—after they—I couldn’t go 
while he was there—and I thought every minute some one 
was coming to accuse me. And when I realized they 
weren’t—I don't know—I drank too much, I think. Read- 
ing law! I might as well have been reading Hebrew. If 
Morrison thinks—See here Tante Elodie, are there any 
spots on this coat? Can you see anything here in the light?” 

“There are no spots anywhere. Stop thinking of it, I 
implore you. But he pulled off the coat and flung it across 
He went to the closet to get his other coat 
Tante Elodie, still feeble and 
suffering, in the depths of her chair, was not quick 
enough, could think of no way to prevent it. She had at 
first put the knife in his pocket with the intention of re- 
turning it to him. But now she dreaded to have him find 
it, and thus discover the part she had played in the sicken- 


a chair. 
which he knew hung there. 


ing dream. 
He buttoned up his coat briskly and started away. 
“Please burn it,” he said, looking at the garment on the 
chaiz, I never want to see it again.” 
& 
VI 


When it became distinctly evident that no slightest 
suspicion would be attached to him for the killing of 
Everson; when he plainly realized that there was no one 
upon whom the guilt could be fastened, Gabriel thought he 
If in no other way, he 


He was 


would regain his lost equilibrium. 
fancied he could reason himself back into it. 
suffering, but he someway had no fear that his present 

He thought it would pass 
It would have to pass away 


condition of mind would last. 
away like a malignant fever. 
or it would have to kill him. 
From Tante Elodie’s he went over to Morrison’s office 
where he was reading law. Morrison and his partner were 
out of town and he had the office to himself. He had been 
there all morning. There was nothing for him to do now 
but to see anyone who called on business, and to go on with 


his reading. He seated himself and spread his book 


before him, but he looked into thestreet through the open 
Then he got up and shut the door. 


door. He again 
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fastened his eyes upon the pages before him, but his mind 
was traveling other ways. For the hundredth time he was 
going over every detail of the fatal night, and trying to 
justify himself in his own heart. 

If it had been an open and fair fight there would have 
been no trouble in squaring himself with his con- 
science; if the man had shown the slightest disposition 
to do him bodily harm, but he had not. On 
the hand, he asked himself, what constituted 
a murder? Why, there Morrison himself who 
had once fired at Judge Filips on that very street. 
His ball had gone wide of the mark, and subsequently he 
and Filips had adjusted their difficulties and become 
Was Morrison any less a murderer because his 


other 
was 


friends. 
weapon had missed? 

Suppose the knife had swerved, had penetrated the 
arm, had inflicted a harmless scratch or flesh wound, would 
he be sitting there now, calling himself names? But he 
would try to think it all out later. He could not bear to be 
there alone, he never liked to be alone, and now he could 
not endure it. He closed the book without the slightest 
recollection of aline his eyes had followed. He went 
and gazed up and down the street, then he locked the 
office and walked away. 

The fact of Everson having been robbed was very 
puzzling to Gabriel. He thought about it as he walked 
along the street. 

The complete change that had taken place in his emotions, 
his sentiments, did not astonish him in the least: we accept 
such phenomena without question. A week ago—not so 
long as that—he was in love with the fair-haired girl 
He was undeniably in love with her. 
He wanted to marry her and 


up at the Normal. 
He knew the symptoms. 
meant to ask her whenever his position justified him in 
doing so. 

Now, where had that love gone? He thought of her 
with indifference. Still, he was seeking her at that mo- 
ment, through habit, without any special motive. He had 
no positive desire to see her; to see any one; and yet he 
could not endure to be alone. He had no desire to see 
Tante Elodie. She wanted him to forget and her presence 
made him remember. 

The girl was walking under the beautiful trees, and she 
stood and waited for him, when she saw him mounting the 
hill. As he looked at her, his fondness for her and his in- 
tentions toward her, appeared now, like child’s play. Life 
was something terrible of which she had no conception. 
She seemed to him as harmless, as innocent, as insignificant 
as a little bird. 

“Oh! Gabriel,” she exclaimed. “I had just written you 
anote. Why haven’t you been here? It was foolish to 
get offended. I wanted to explain: I couldn’t get out of 
it the other night, at Tante Elodie’s, when he asked me. 
You know I couldn’t, and that I would rather have 
come with you.” Was it possible he would have taken 
this seriously a week ago? 

“Delonce is a good fellow; he’s a decent fellow. I 
That’s all right.” She was hurt at his 
easy complaisance. She did not wish to offend him, and 
here she was grieved because he was not offended. 

“Will you come indoors to the fire?” she asked. 

“No; I just strolled up for a minute.” He leaned against 
atree and looked bored, or rather, preoccupied with other 
things than herself. It was not a week ago that he wanted 
to see her every day; when he said the hours were like 
minutes that he passed beside her. “I just strolled up to 
tell you that Iam going away.” 

“Oh! going away?” and the pink deepened in her 
cheeks, and she tried to look indifferent and to clasp her 
He had not the slightest intention of going 
It came to him like an 


don’t blame you. 


glove tighter. 
away when he mounted the hill. 
inspiration. 

“Where are you going?” 

“Going to look for work in the city.” 

“And what about your aw studies?” 

“T have no talent for the law; it’s about time I acknowl- 
edged it. I want to get into something that will make me 





hustle. I wouldn’t mind—I’d like to get something to do 
ona railroad that would go tearing through the country 
night and day. What’sthe matter?” he asked, perceiving 
the tears that she could not conceal. 

“Nothing’s the matter,” she answered with dignity, and 
a sense of seeming proud. 

He took her word for it and, instead of seeking to con- 
sole her, went rambling on about the various occupations 
in which he should like to engage for a while. 

“When are you going?” 

“Just as soon as I can.” 

“Shall I see you again?” 

“Of course. Good-bye. Don’t stay out here too long 
you might take cold.” He listlessly shook hands with her 
and descended the hill with long, rapid strides. 

He would not intentionally have hurt her. He did not 
realize that he was wounding her. It would have been as 
difficult for him to revive his passion for her as to bring 
Everson back tolife. Gabriel knew there could be fresh 
horror added to the situation. Discovery would have added 
to it; a false accusation would have deepened it. But he never 
dreamed of the new horror coming as it did, through Tante 
Elodie, when he found the knife in his pocket. It took a 
long time to realize what it meant; and then he felt as if he 
never wanted to see her again. In his mind, her action 
indentified itself with his crime, and made itself a hateful, 
hideous part of it, which he could not endure to think of, 
and of which he could not help thinking. 

It was the one thing which had saved him, and yet he 
felt no gratitude. The great love which had prompted the 
deed did not soften him. He could not believe that any man 
was worth loving to such length, or worth saving at such a 
price. She seemed, to his imagination, less a woman than a 
monster, capable of committing,in cold-blood, deeds, which 
he himself could only accomplish in blind rage. For the 
first time, Gabriel wept. He threw himself down upon the 
ground in the deepening twilight and wept as he never had 
before in nis life. A terrible sense of loss overpowered 
him; as if someone dearer than a mother had been taken 
out of the reach of his heart; as if a refuge had gone from 
The last spark of human affection was dead within 
him. He knew it as he was losing it. He wept at the 
loss which left him alone with his thoughts. 


uw 
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him. 


Tante Elodie was always chilly. It was warm for the last 
of April, and the women at Madame Nicolas’ wedding 
were all in airy summer attire. All but Tante Elodie, who 
wore her black silk, her old silk with a white lace fichu, 
and she held an embroidered handkerchief and a fan in 
her hand. 

Fifine Deslonce had been over in the morning to take 
up the seams in the dress, for, as she expressed herself, it 
was miles too loose for Tante Elodie’s figure. She ap- 
peared to be shrivelling away to nothing. She had not 
again been sick in bed since that little spell in February; 
but she was plainly wasting and was very feeble. Her 
eyes, though, were as bright as ever; sometimes they 
looked as hard as flint. The doctor, whom Madame Nico- 
las insisted upon her seeing occasionally, gave a name to 
her disease; it was a Greek name and sounded convincing. 
She was taking a tonic especially prepared for her, from a 
large bottle, three times a day. 

Fifine was a great gossip. When and how she gathered 
her news nobody could tell. It was always said she knew 
ten times more than the weekly paper would dare to print. 
She often visited Tante Elodie, and she told her news of 
everyone; among others of Gabriel. 

It was she who told that he had abandoned the study of 
the law. She told Tante Elodie when he started for the 
city to look for work and when he came back from the 
fruitless search. 

“Did you know that Gabriel is ‘working onthe railroad, 
Think of it! What a come-down from 
If I werea man, I’d 


now? Fireman! 
reading law in Morrison’s office. 
try to have more strength of character than to go to the 
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dogs on account of a girl; an insignificant somebody from 
Kansas! Even if she is going to marry my brother, I must 
say it was no way to treat a boy—leading him on, especially 
a boy like Gabriel, that any girl would have been glad— 
Well, its none of my business; only I’m sorry he took it 
like he did. Drinking himself to death, they say.” 

That morning, as she was taking up the seams of the 
silk dress, there was fresh news of Gabriel. He was tired 
of the railroad, it seemed. He was down on his father’s 
place herding cattle, breaking in colts, drinking like a fish. 

“I wouldn’t have such a thing on my conscience! Good- 
ness me! I couldn’t sleep at nights if I was that girl.” 

Tante Elodie always listened with a sad, resigned smile. 
It did not seem to make any difference whether she had 
Gabriel or not. He had broken her heart and he was kill- 
ing her. It was not his crime that had broken her heart; 
it was his indifference to her love and his turning away 
from her. 

It was whispered about that Tante Elodie had grown in- 
different to her religion. There was notruthinit. She 
had not been to confession for two months; but otherwise 
she followed closely the demands made upon her; re- 
doubling her zeal in church work and attending mass each 
morning. 

At the wedding she was holding quite a little reception 
of her own in the corner of the gallery. The air was mild 
and pleasant. Young people flocked about her and occa- 
sionally the radiant bride came out to see if she were com- 
fortable and if there was anything she wanted to eat or 
drink. 

A young girl leaning over the railing suddenly exclaimed 
“Tiens! Someone is dead. I didn’t know any one was 
sick.” She was watching the approach of a man who was 
coming down the street, distributing, according to the cus- 
tom of the country, a death notice from door to door. 

He wore a long black coat and walked with a measured 
tread. He was as expressionless as an automaton; handing 
the little slips of paper at every door; not missing one. The 
girl, leaning over the railing, went to the head of the stairs 
to receive the notice when he entered Tante Elodie’s gate. 

The small, single sheet, which he gave her, was bordered 
in black and decorated with an old-fashioned wood cut of a 
weeping willow beside a grave. It was an announcement 
on the part of Monsieur Justin Lucaze of the death of his 
only son, Gabriel, who had been instantly killed, the night 
before, by a fall from his horse. 

If the automaton had had any sense of decency, he 
might have skipped the house of joy, in which there was a 
wedding feast, in which there was the sound of laughter, 
the click of glasses, the hum of merry voices, and a vision 
of sweet women with their thoughts upon love and marriage 
and earthly bliss. But he had no sense of decency. He 
was as indifferent and relentless as Death, whose messen- 
ger he was. 

The sad news, passed from lip to lip, cast a shadow as 
if a cloud had flitted across the sky. Tante Elodie 
alone, stayed in its shadow. She sank deeper down into the 
rocker, more shrivelled than ever. They all remembered 
Tante Elodie’s romance and respected her grief. 

She did not speak any more, or even smile, but wiped 
her forehead with the old lace handerchief and sometimes 
closed her eyes. When she closed her eyes she pictured 
Gabriel dead, down there on the plantation, with his father 
watching beside him. He might have betrayed himself 
had he lived. There was nothing now to betray him. 
Even the shining gold watch lay deep in a gorged ravine 
where she had flung it when she once walked through the 
country alone at dusk. 

She thought of her own place down there beside Jus- 
tin’s, all dismantled, with bats beating about the eaves and 
negroes living under the falling roof. 

Tante Elodie did not seem to want to go in doors again. 
The bride and groom went away. The guests went away, 
one by one, and all the little children. She stayed there 
alone in the corner, under the deep shadow of the oaks 

while the stars came out to keep her company. 
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HISTORY AND “THE PURCHASE.” 





BY MARSHALL S, SNOW. 





tumult. The whirlwind of the Revolution had 

made Napoleon the idol and the master of France. 
At the head of the new Consular government which, in 
1800, superseded the inefficient Directory, he wielded more 
than all the powers which the Directors had enjoyed, and 
might be considered, indeed, as the lineal descendant of 
the Committee of Public Safety, that terrible and powerful 
agent of the Terror from 1793 to 1795. 

His second campaign in Itely, ending with the great 
battle of Marengo, followed by the far more important 
victory of Hohenlinden, won by Moreau, in Germany, 
wrested from Austria the peace of Luneville, which, even 
more completely than that of Campo Formio, four years 
earlier, made Napoleon the dictator of the House of Haps- 
burg. The Germanic system by which the relations of the 
States to one another had vested upon a network of tradi- 
tional rights, was overturned to make way for the fittest 
and the strongest, and this, too, before the strong hand of 
Bonaparte was laid upon Emperor and Kings and German 


(ie Nineteenth Century opened with the world in 


Princes. 

England, the implacable foe of the Revolution, whether 
in the form of the Terror, the Directors, or the Consulate, 
was entering upon the great commercial struggle with 
France which was to make even more bitter the fight upon 
land and sea, and which was eventually to involve the 
young republic on this side of the Atlantic. Russia, upon 
the assassination, in 1801, of the crazy Czar Paul, was in 
hands of one of the ablest and most astute of the European 
monarchs, who was to become the most dangerous of the 
enemies of the First Consul, soon to be the Emperor 
of the French. A brief breathing-spell came in the spring 
of 1802, when the peace of Amiens, destined to be only a 
truce, gave a few months’ rest to the nations of Europe. 

Thus we see, in the early years of the last century, the 
whole civilized world, stirred to its very depths, waiting 
with deep anxiety for the developments of the immediate 
future. 

West of the territory then called the United States, 
separated from it by the great river which waters the vast 
Valley of the Mississippi, extended a great domain known 
to us as the Louisiana Territory, larger by four times than 
that included in the original thirteen United Colonies; a 
territory which now has a population of at least one-fourth 
of the entire country. The detailed history of the discovery, 
the exploration and the political vicissitudes of this Western 
country, previous to the year 1803, is not pertinent to the 
present purpose. Discovered and explored by hardy and 
adventurous Frenchmen, and included for many years 
among the colonial possessions of France, for nearly forty 
years it had been owned by Spain. At the treaty of Lune- 
ville, in February, 1801, by a singular trade, in which the 
stupidity of the Court of Madrid may be so clearly seen, 
the Bourbon King of Spain secretly promised that, upon 
the delivery of Tuscany, renamed the Kingdom of Etruria, 
tothe Duke of Parma, a scion of the Spanish House, 
France should once more become the mistress of this vast 
district of Louisiana, comprising most of the basin of the 
Mississippi. 

Under Louis XV the Colonial Empire of France in 
America had been lost. Under Bonaparte a part of it was 
to be restored, and that portion one of such great extent 
and immense possibilities that out of it a new Empire more 
glorious than that which the old régime had fostered in the 
North might well be expected to arise. The value of the 
outlet to this great Valley of the Mississippi was certainly 
understood by France and by Spain, and, to some, extent by 
the United States. What its future was to unfold could 
not, even dimly, be seen by the vision of unlimited faith. 
We are but just beginning to understand it ourselves. 

It sometimes seems almost doubtful whether Bonaparte 
himself really expected to gratify any ambitious plans 
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which may have entered his mind concerning the future of 


this great territory, beset as he was by the most over- 
whelming and perplexing problems which ever one man 
had to solve. He foresaw the certainty of a renewal of 
the war with England. He knew what to expect from 
Austria and Prussia and Russia. Upon the very eve, 
therefore, of the reopening of the great struggle in which 
he was to be almost continuously engaged during the re- 
mainder of his active life and which was to end with the 
bloody field of Waterloo, he sold to this country all the 
right and title of France to its American possessions. Thus 
the acquisition of Louisiana by the United States was not 
caused by the pressure of population, or trade demanding 
more room, or greater facilities. It was but an accident; 
and while our Government would perhaps have been con- 
tent to receive as a gift or by purchase an uninterrupted 
passage out of the river and a channel for the transporta- 
tion of the products of its Eastern shores, into almost re- 
luctant, certainly indifferent hands, Napoleon and Talley- 
rand thrust the Western side of the great valley. 

The motives of Napoleon are obvious and need not be 
entered into at length. England was likely to use her 
power on the sea, then unrivalled, and take possession of the 
mouth of the Mississippi. Spain, even, although that is 
less likely, might have seen an opportunity to regain that 
which she had but just surrendered. The fifteen millions of 
dollars, which now seems so trifling a price for what we 
received, was a welcome addition to the financial resources 
of the French government, about to enter upon the most 
expensive game which nations can play. And so, scarcely 
had the echoes of the guns which announced to the joyful 
Frenchmen of New Orleans that France had come to her 
own again, died away, when the proclamation followed that 
the new and insignificant republic had beeome the owner 
of the French Empire of the West. 

Hypothetical history is always a fascinating study. 
To combine cause and effect as we think they might 
have been connected if something had happened 
or something else had not happened, however profitless 
it may be, offers a tempting field to the imagination. It 
would, indeed, be a sluggish imagination that could not be 
awakened by the possibilities involved in the negotiations 
for the purchase of Louisiana. We have but to suppose 
that Napoleon should have changed his mind, or that 
Jefferson, carried away by his devotion to the “strict con- 
struction” theory of the Constitution, should finally have 
declined to give the matter further consideration; or that 
the Senate should have refused to consent to a treaty of 
expansion, and the history of the Mississippi Valley, of the 
United States, and, indeed, of Great Britain, not to say 
of all Europe, would have to be written in characters new 
and strange to us. It is not at all improbable that England 
might, as Napoleon feared,have taken possession, not only 
of the mouth of the Mississippi, but also of the great coun- 
try to the westward. In that event a conflict greater and 
more natural than that of 1812 would surely have come 
about, sooner or later, between England and the United 
States. 

But it is not necessary to invoke the aid of hypothesis 
to make this subject of interest to the dullest mind. Eng- 
land was shut out from any project which might have joined 
the Great Lakes and the Gulf of Mexico by a chain of 
British trading-posts. France did give up a_ territory 
which, vast enough to be called an Empire, might possibly 
have been one of the most profitable of the belongings of 
the imperial Napoleon, but which would, in all probability 
have been lost or traded away before the dark days of 
1815. Jefferson did consent to the treaty, almost forced 
upon him by his advisers and by the French Ministers, and 
the Senate did not vote against expansion. Let us not 

waste time, therefore, in vain speculations, however, 
interesting such fiction-writing may be, but let us see what 
did happen; what were some of the undoubted consequences 
of the treaty of 1803. . 

The two rival and contending interests in the United 
States, in 1803, were those of agriculture and commerce. 
Scarcely anything was manufactured in the country. Even 
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the simplest of manufactured articles came from abroad. 
The agricultural interests were represented by the South; 
commercial pursuits claimed the attention of the North. 
Such were the questions of taxation and its distribution on 
account of the great burdens which the War for Independ- 
ence had imposed, that at no time, perhaps, in the history 
of the country has the Constitution of the law-making body 
been considered of greater consequence. So delicate was 
the balance in Congress that Kentucky could not be 
received into the Union as a State until its admission was 
offset by that of Vermont. The chief opposition to the 
ratification of the treaty of the purchase of Louisiana came 
from New England, and the argument against it was that 
such an addition to the Southwest would result in the 
absorption of the Northern States and would render them 
insignificant in the Union, “as they ought to be,” said one 
of its opponents, “if by their own consent the measure 
should be adopted.” 

But political partisanship was made more bitter still by 
other things than questions of trade. The differences in 
matters of fundamental concern, such as the 
between the States and the central authority, the beneficent 
or the dangerous character of the almost new Constitution, 
were as much sources of irritation and danger as they had 
been during the critical months that immediately preceded 
the ratification of the Constitution and the inauguration of 


relation 


the new Government. 

The United States had already reached an important 
position as a carrying nation, and this importance was 
greatly increased by the bitter struggle between England 
and France. In the winter of 1803-4, therefore, partisan 
and political bitterness reached a violence and an intensity 
unsurpassed since then, even in the evil days before the 
Civil War. 

And now came a singular manifestation of the effects 
of sectional jealousy and rivalry,in the serious consideration 
of a plan to dissolve the Union and set up a Northern Con- 
federacy as the only proper counterpoise to the creation of 
the new States in the South, made possible and likely by 
the Louisiana Purchase. A meeting was planned to be 
held in Boston, in 1804, but the death of Hamilton, to whom 
some looked for aid in this project, and who was expected 
to attend the meeting, caused a postponement of the whole 
scheme. In the meantime the advantages of the accession 
of Louisiana became increasingly apparent and the excite- 
ment caused by sectional fears died away for a time to be 
revived a few years later. 

At first thought it may seem strange to connect in any 
fashion the embargo laid on the ports of the United States 
by President Jefferson, in 1807, with the Louisiana Pur- 
chase. But it is not difficuit to establish such a relation 
between these two great administrative acts, especially if 
we keep in view what has just been said about the strength 
of sectional feeling engendered by the Treaty of Purchase. 
Belligerent decrees were entered against us by both parties 
to the great European quarrel, utterly regardless of our 
rights as a neutral nation, so diametrica.ly opposed to one 
another and so universally operative that in whatever way 
One party 
right “exacted 
as has “like 
the Grand Turk.” The other declared our goods forfeited 
if we permitted search or paid tribute. To trade with 
Great Britain was to bring upon us the wrath of France; 
trade with France laid upon us the ban of England. Asa 
temporary measure, therefore, the embargo was ordered. 
It gave time for thought. 
property from being despoiled, and at first it won almost 
But from one 
The press and 


we turned our commerce was sure to be ruined. 
the of and 


” 


tribute from _ us, 


search 


insisted upon 


been well said, 


It prevented, for atime, our 


united approval from all friends of peace. 
quarter resistance came from the very first. 
the public men of New England denounced the act in un- 
mistakable terms. Jefferson was declared to be the enemy 
of Commerce. Some went so far as to declare in favor of 
a British alliance. The Federalists alleged that the act 
was intended as a help to France because it had no navy. 
New England naturally felt the deep distress occasioned 


by the embargo more keenly than any other part of the 
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country, and this distress, used by certain schemers, put 
renewed life into the plan for a Confederacy of the North, 
which was first conceived immediately after the Louisiana 
and which had been slumbering for several 


Purchase, 
years. 
The embargo laws, having served their temporary pur- 
pose, were repealed in March, 1809, and a non-intercourse 
law substituted, forbidding all commercial intercourse with 
Great Britain and France. But the discontent was by no 
means allayed and was increased by the secret attempts of 
Great Britain to foment trouble with the hope and expecta- 
tion of bringing about a separation of the States. That 
this hope, at least, was cherished, is plainly seen in the 
instructions of the Governor General of Canada to Mr. 
Henry, an Englishman who was sent on a tour through the 
Eastern States to secure some agreement, if possible, be- 
tween that section and his government. The Governor 
writes in his instructions to Henry: “It has been sup- 
posed that if the Federalists of the Eastern States should 
be successfui in obtaining that decided influence which 
may enable them to control public opinion, it is not im- 
probable that they will exert that influence to bring about a 
separation from the General Union.” The correspondence 
between the [Governor and his agent clearly sets forth the 
purposes of this deliberate plan to use the sectional feeling 
which had existed with greater or less activity since 1803; 
but as Great Britain shortly withdrew her obnoxious acts, 
Mr. Henry’s mission came to an end and all his informa- 
tion he was glad to sell to President Madison for $50,000. 
The excitement consequent upon the publication of this in- 
formation was one of the many underlying causes of the 
declaration of war with England, in June, 1812. Com- 


mercial interest, now again threatened by war, sectional 


feeling more intense than ever, and partisan opposition of 
the Federalists now led to the calling of the famous Hart- 
Here 
the evils under which the country was laboring were freely 
rehearsed and their final cause was found in the inordinate 
growth of the country to the West and Southwest. Here 
may be seen, then, the close connection between this 


ford Convention, which met in December, 1814. 


curious and interesting episode in our National history and 
the sale of Louisiana by Napoleon in 1803. The declara- 
tion of the Convention that “the admission of new States into 
the Union, formed at pleasure in the Western region, has 
destroyed the balance of power which existed among the 
original States, and deeply affected their interests,” shows 
how profoundly the Louisiana Purchase affected all parts of 
the Union, even in those earlier years, and how’political 
relations were embittered by its influence in the most dis- 
tant parts of the country. 

Ever since the successful issue of the war for In- 
dependence there had been a steadily increasing west- 
ward movement of population. To this movement, already 
very active, the Louisiana Purchase gave an immense im- 
petus. To the settlements west of the river, established 
by the French many years and which had 
remained almost purely French, as homogeneous as had 


before, 


been the early settlements in New England, came eager 
crowds of new settlers, chiefly of American stock. New 
towns were founded and filled with all sorts of settlers; 
with sturdy farmers, strong in the notions of civil liberty 
which had but just been secured to the older parts of the 
country; hardy hunters and trappers, cunning in all the 
arts of forest life; adventurous souls, of that class so com- 
mon in those days, ever ready to believe that wealth and 
glory lay just beyond; political enthusiasts, who saw in this 
virgin land a field in which the seed of a new social life 
might be sown. It was from this variety of human life and 
interest that there came encouragement to the expedition 
of the South-American Miranda and the conspiracy of 
Burr. Frontier life had always been impregnated with 
sentiments such as in this later manifestation took a more 
tangible shape. 

But the expansion to the West and Southwest,which the 
purchase of Louisiana had brought about, was extended still 
further forty years later, when Texas, weary of the un- 
ending strife with its Mexican neighbors, sought annex- 


ation to the United States. Intense as was the oppositic 
to this increase of territory—especially from those who saw 
clearly enough the enormous accretion of power to th 
Slave States which it must bring—the annexation of Texas is 
now regarded as one of the inevitable results of the Treaty 
of 1803. As has been said by an ablecritic: “It was a 
further step onthe way in which the Louisiana Purchase 
was a Critical incident.” 

Then came the war with Mexico, provoked by the an- 
nexation of Texas. It is interesting to note, by the way, 
that an argument urged with considerable effect in favor of 
annexation was the expressed desire of France and Great 
Britain to see T exas under an English or a joint protector- 
ate without slavery, and entirely free from the control of 
the United States. 

With the treaty of peace which closed the Mexican war, 
signed February 2, 1848, came immensely valuable acces- 
sion to the territory of the United States in the far West; in 
the mineral fields of California, Nevada and Colorado. 
Hundreds, nay thousands, of millions of dollars have, dur- 
ing the last half century, been added to the tangible wealth 
of the country in silver and gold as a consequence of this 
further addition to the Great Territory of Louisiana. Land 
and wealth came to this country as a direct and natural re- 
sult of Jefferson’s treaty of 1803. What effect all this 
increase of wealth has had upon the social life of this coun- 
try it would be vain to attempt to estimate in this brief 
sketch, which must be merely suggestive. Volumes have 
been written, many more will be written, and then the field 
thus open to the social and political philosopher will have 
been only partially occupied. 

Again, with the great accessions to the territory of the 
United States, beginning with the treaty of 1803, the end of 
which may not even yet be apparent, came a vast and 
striking change in National aims and National policy. 
Our country is no longer an Atlantic-Seaboard confedera- 
tion. First came the occupation of the wilderness between 
the Alleghenies and the great river; then the great Terri- 
tory which it is now the fashion to call “the Purchase;” 
then the dominion of Texas, a kingdom in itself; then the 
Pacific Slope, and now we call ourselves a great World 
Power, with island possessions in the far off Pacific. At 
each step have come, with added territory and increased 
power, magnified responsibilities and opportunities. New 
and great departments of government have been created; 
new duties have been thrust upon us; new relations have 
been established, not only at home, but with the foreign 
A Monroe Doctrine, so-called, has been 
which its many perversions of 
the true meaning, has been used to bolster up 
claims good, bad and to of all 
kinds and in all parts of the American Continent. A civil 
war has been fought, whose foundations were extreme 
sectionalism, honest fears of domination by the slave- 
power, all the good and evil influences, in short, to which 
the expansion of the United States in the peculiar circum- 
stances to which reference has been made, naturally gave 
rise. Every critical period in our history since the begin- 
ning of the last century has thus felt the mighty influences 
that have come directly and indirectly from Napoleon’s 
necessity and Jefferson’s opportunity. It is hard, therefore, 
to overstate the result to the history of the United States 
and, incidentally, to the history of the world which the pur- 
chase of the Territory of Louisiana has had. 


nations. 


promulgated, in 


indifferent, power 


A history of the Louisiana Purchase, written nearly 
twenty years ago, contains these words, which may fitly be 
quoted in concluding this brief sketch: “The great river 
in its majestic movement and its constantly increasing ex- 
tent and sweep, fitly symbolizes the history and future of 
the American Republic. This steadily and quietly moves 
on, drawing to itself without effort and then carrying 
easily in its bosom the elements which had their rise in 
widely-separated regions, until they merge themselves in 
the benignant depths and width of God’s great purpose in 
forming and maintaining the nations of the Earth. In all 
this destiny and work the acquisition of this vast and fertile 
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territory, with what has issued from it, plays a masterful 


part.” 

If these words were true twenty years ago, with how 
much greater force do they apply to the conditions in which 
we find ourselves in the first year of the Twentieth Century? 
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(For Miss Alice Barton Hill.) 





BY WILBUR UNDERWOOD. 





The little Pierrot 
Peeps from his loneliness and sees 
The moon-moths flutter too and fro. 


( ROUCHED in the shadow of the trees, 


He sees the stars float o’er the earth 
Like little, gold balloons, 

And month by month he counts the birth 
Of cold, ironic moons. 


His pale hands on his mandolin 
Pluck at the plaintive strings. 

There is a hidden poison in 
The melody he sings: 


Flower o’ the lips 
Iam awild bee that tremulous sips. 


Hower o° sin, 
Open your petals that I may come in. 


Flower o’ life, 
I'm sick e’ en of loving another man’s wife. 


Flower o’ the flesh, 
Your body’s a net and my soul's in the mesh. 


Flower o’ love, 
What need is there now for a heaven above? 


Flower o’° the soul, 
Perhaps you, one day, will pay devil's toll. 


Flower o’ the earth, 
I was what I am from the hour of my birth, 


Flower o’ the sea, 
If 'm a lost soul—well, so let it be. 


And ever the stars float o’er the earth 
Like little, gold balloons, 

And month by month he counts the birth 
Of cold, ironic moons. 


et Ft 
BUTCHER ROGAUM’S DOOR. 





BY THEODORE DRESIER. 





than that of the butcher Rogaum, even if the first 

floor was given over to meat market purposes. It was 
to one side of the main entrance, which gave ingress to the 
butcher shop, and from it led up a flight of steps, at least 
five feet wide, to the living rooms above. AA little portico 
stood out in front of it, railed on either side, and within 
was a second or final door, forming, with the outer or storm 
door, a little area, where Mrs. Rogaum and her children 
frequently sat of a summer’s evening. The outer door was 
never locked, owing to the inconvenience it would inflict on 
Mr. Rogaum, who had no other way of getting upstairs. In 
winter, when all had gone to bed, there had been cases in 
which belated travelers had taken refuge there from the 
snow or sleet. One or two newsboys occasionally slept 
there, until routed out by Officer Maguire, who, seeing it 
half open at two o’clock one morning, took occasion to 
lookin. He jogged the newsboys sharply with his stick 


| N all Bleecker Street was no more comfortable doorway 
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and then, when they were gone, tried the inner door which 
was locked. 

“You ought to keep that outer door locked, Rogaum,” 
he observed to the sedate butcher, the next evening, as he 
was passing, “people might get in there. A couple of kids 
were sleeping there last night.” 

“Ach, dat iss no difference,” answered Rogaum, pleas- 
antly, “I haf de inner door locked, yet. Dat iss no differ- 
ence.” 

“Better lock it,” said the officer, more to vindicate his 
authority than anything else. “Something will happen 
there yet.” 

The door was never locked, however, and now of a 
summer evening Mrs. Rogaun and the children made pleas- 
ant use of its recess, watching the route of street cars and 
occasionally belated trucks goby. The children played on the 
sidewalk, all except the budding Theresa (eighteen just 
turning), who, with one companion of the neighborhood, 
the pretty Kenrihan girl, walked up and down the block, 
laughing, glancing, watching the boys. Old Mrs Kenrihan 
lived in the next block and there, sometimes, the two 
stopped. There, also, they more frequently pretended to 
be when talking with the boys in the intervening side street. 
Young “Connie” Almerting and George Goujon were the 
bright particular mashers who held the attention of this 
block. These two made their acquaintance in the custom- 
ary bold, boyish way and thereafter the girls had an urgent 
desire to be out in the street together after eight and to 
linger where the boys could see and overtake them. 

Old Mrs. Rogaum never knew. She was a particularly 
fat, old, German lady, completely dominated by her liege 
and portly lord, and at nine o’clock regularly, as he had 
long ago deemed mete and fit,she was wont to betake her way 
upward and soto bed. Old Rogaum, at that hour, himself 
closed the market and went to his chamber. 

All the children were called sharply, once from the 
doorstep below and once from the window above, only Mrs. 
Rogaum did it first and Rogaum last. It had come, be- 
cause of a shade of lenience, not wholly apparent in the 
father’s nature, that the older of the children needed two 
callings and sometimes three. Theresa, now that she had 
got in with the Kenrihan maiden, needed that many calls 
and even more. 

She loved to walk up and down in the as yet bright 
street, where were voices and laughter, and occasionally 
moonlight streaming down. What a nuisance it was to be 
called at nine, anyhow. What old foggies her parents were. 
Mrs. Kenrihan was not so strict with her daughter. It made 
her pettish when Rogaum insisted, calling as he often did, 
in German, “Come you now,” in a very hoarse and belliger- 
ent voice. 

She came, eventually, frowning and wretched, all the 
moonlight calling her, all the voices of the night urging her 
to come back. Her objection made the coming later and 
later, however, until now, by August of this, her eighteenth 
year, it was nearly ten when she entered and Rogaum was 
almost invariably angry. 


“I vill lock you oudt,” he declared, in strongly accented 
English, while she tried to slip by him eachtime, “I vill 
show you. Du sollst come ven I say yet. Hear now.” 

“I'll not,” answered Theresa, but it was always under 
her breath. 


Poor Mrs. Rogaum hated to hear the wrath of her 
husband’s voice. It spoke of harder and fiercer times 
which had been with her. Still she was not powerful 
enough inthe family councils to put in a weighty word. 
So Rogaum fumed unrestricted. 


\) There were other nights, however, many of them, and 


now that the young sparks of the neighborhood had en- 
listed the girl’s attention, it was a more trying time than 
ever. Theresa hada tender eye for the dashing Al- 
merting. What a fine fellow he was, indeed! What 
authority! His cigarette was always cocked at a high angle, 
in her presence, and his hat had the least suggestion of 
being set toone side. He hada shrewd way of winking 
one eye, was strong and athletic and worked in a tobacco 


I$ 


factory. His was a trade, indeed, nearly acquired, as he 
said, and his jingling pockets attested that he had 
money of his own. Altogether he was very capti- 
vating. 

“Ah, what do you want to goin for?” he used to say to 
her, tossing his head gaily on one side to listen, as old 
Rogaum called. “Tell him you didn’t hear.” 

“No, I’ve got to go,” said the little girl. 

“Well, you don’t have to just yet. Stay another minute. 
George, what was that fellow’s name that tried to sass us 
the other day?” 

“Theresa!” roared old Rogaum, forcefully. “If you do 
not now come! Ve will see.” 

“I’ve got to go,” observed Theresa with a faint effort at 
starting. 

Thus the moments slipped away and delight was sipped 
in the moonlight. Both the young men would follow to the 
corner, almost in sight of the irate old butcher. 

“Let him call,” said young Almerting one night, catch- 
ing hold of her soft, white fingers and causing her body to 
quiver thereby. 

“Oh, no,” she gasped nervously. 

“Well, good-night, then,” he said and with a flip of the 
heel had his arm around her and his soft lips against her 
burning cheeks. 

“Get out,” she murmured, pushing. 

He jumped away and strolled gaily off, Gonjon having 
been equally successful. Then Theresa went home. 


“Vy don’d you come ven I call?” said old Rogaum 
wrathfully. “Muss ich all my time spenden calling, mit 
you on the streeds oudt? Innow. I vill show you.” 

“I wasn’t,” snapped Theresa, even as his fat hand 
reached her back. 


“Take dot now,” heexclaimed. “Und come you yussed 
vunce more at dis time—Ve vill see if Iam boss in my 
own house, aber! Komst du vun minute nach ten to-mor- 
row und you vill see vat you vill get. I vill the door lock. 
Du sollst notin kommen. Mark! Oudt sollst du stayen— 
oudt!” And he glared wrathfully after her retreating form. 

He was angry, but equally determined. It was not that 
he imagined that she was as yet in bad company, but 
he wished to forefend against possible danger. He knew 
she only walked from his shop to the door of the Kenrihans’ 
and back again. Had not his wife told him so? If he had 
thought upon what far pilgrimage her feet had already 
ventured or ever seeing the dashing Almerting hanging 
near, then had there been wrath and tears. As it was, his 
mind was more or less at ease. 


On the following eve it was much the same story, only 
this time the nervous Theresa got in on time. Other even- 
ings and for many, she was safe, but soon “Connie” claimed 
her more sharply for his “steady,” and bought her ice- 
cream. In the range of the short block it was all done, 
lingering by the curbstone and strolling a block or two 
away from the corner, until she had offended seriously at 
home and the threat was reflected anew. Then came an- 
other blow and another threat—that she should not get in 
at all. 

Well enough she meant to obey, on this radiant night, 
but, somehow the time fled too fast. 

“Ah, wait a minute,” said “Connie.” “Stand still. He 
won’t lock you out.” 

“But he will, though,” said Therese. “You don’t know 
him.” 

“Well, if he does, come back to me. I will be here.” 

There was a sinister grin on the youth’s face. 

“Well, wait, anyhow,” insisted the blade. 

Longer and longer she waited and now no voice came. 

She began to feel that something was wrong—a greater 
strain than if old Rogaum’s voice had been filling the whole 
neighborhood. 

“I’ve got to go,” she said. 

“You're a great card, you are,” said he, derisively. 

Still, he caught her as she went, kissing her soundly 
and then standing and looking after. 

“I wish he would lock her out,” he thought. 
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At her own doorstep she paused momentarily, more to 
soften her progress than anything. The outer door she 


opened and then the inner—or tried to. It was locked. 
For a moment she paused, cold fear racing over her body, 
and then knocked. 

No answer. 

Again she rattled the door, this time nervously and was 
about to cry out. 

Still no answer. 

“Let her go, now,” said Rogaum, savagely, sitting in 
his front room, where she could not hear. “I vill her a 
lesson teach.” 

“Hadn’t you better let her in now, yet?” pleaded Mrs. 
Rogaum faintly. 

“No, no,” said Mr. 
awhile.” 

His voice was rich in wrath and he was saving up a 
good beating for her. She should wait and wait and plead 
and when she was thoroughly wretched and subdued he 
would let her in and beat her—such a beating as she had 
never received in all her born days. 

Again the door rattled and still she got no answer. 
even her call brought a sound. 

Now, strangely, a new element, not heretofore apparent 
in her nature, but, nevertheless wholly there, was called 
The 


Rogaum. “Nefer. Let her vait 


Not 


into life, springing in action as Diana, full formed. 
cold chill left her and she wavered angrily. 

“All right,” she said, some old German stubbornness 
springing up, “I won’t knock. You don’t need to let 
me in.” 

Suggestions of tears were in her eyes, but she backed 


firmly out onto the stoop and sat down, hesitating. Old 


Rogaum saw her, lowering down from the lattice, but said. 


nothing. He would teach her for once what were proper 
hours. 

At the corner, standing, Almerting also saw. He recog- 
nized the simple white dress and paused steadily, a strange 
thrill racing over him. Really they had locked her out. 
He had never before had a girl on his 


There she was, white, quiet, shut out, 


Gee, this was new. 
hands at this hour. 
waiting at her father’s doorstep. 


Sitting thus, Theresa pondered a moment and girlish 
anger and rashness dominated in her. Her pride was hurt 
and she felt revengeful. They would shut her out, would 
they? All right, she would «go out and they should look 
to it how they would get her back—the old curmudgeons. 
He would beat her, but that did not matter. It was a 
a thing afar off. 

Getting up, she stepped on the now quieting sidewalk 
and strolled up the street. It was a rather nervous pro- 
cedure, however. There were street cars and stores lighted 
aud people passing, but soon these would not be and she 
was locked out. Into the side streets were already long 
silent walks and gleaming rows of lamps. 

At the corner her youthful lover almost pounced upon 
her. 

“Locked out are you?” he said, his eyes shining. 

For the moment she was delighted to see him, for a 
nameless dread had somehow gotten a hold of her. 


“Yes,” she answered. 
o 
’ 


“Well, let’s stroll on a little,” said the boy. 

At the farther corner up, they passed Officer Maguire 
and Officer Delehanty, idly swinging their clubs and dis- 
cussing politics. 

“’Tis ashame,” said Officer Delehanty,” the way things 
do now be run.” 

“Isn’t that Rogaum’s girl there, though, with Almert- 
ing?” asked Maguire, interrupting. 

“It is that,” said Delehanty, looking after. 

“Well, I think he’d better be keeping an eye on her,” 


said Ofizer Maguire. “’Tis no time for a decent girl to be 


out.” 
“That’s a sharp lad, that, with her,” observed Dele- 
He works over here in a tobacco 


hanty. “I know him. 


factory. He’s up to no good, I’ll warrant ye.” 


“Teach ’em a lesson, I would,” said Almerting to her. 
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“Stroll around awhile and make ’em think you mean busi- 
ness. They won’t lock you out any more. If they don’t 
let you in when we come back, I’ll find you a place all 
right.” 

His sharp eyes were gleaming as he looked around into 
her own and now he fairly carried her on. 

Old butcher Rogaum saw her go, marveling at her 
audacity, but thought she would soon come back. At half- 
past ten he stuck his head out of the open window and at 
eleven walked the floor. 

He was first wrathful and then nervous—then nervous 
and wrathful—and finally, all nervous, without a scintilla of 
wrath. His stout wife sat up in bed and began to wring 
her hands. 

“Lie down!” he commanded. “You make mesick. I 
know vot I am doing.” 

“Is she still at the door?” pleaded the mother. 

“T think so,” he said. 

His nerve was weakening, however, and now it finally 
collapsed. 

“She has the street gone up,” he said, anxiously. “I 
will go after.” 

Slipping on his coat he went down the stairs and out in- 
It was growing late and the stillness and 
gloom of midnight was nearing. Nowhere in sight was his 
First one way and then another he went, look- 


to the streets. 


Theresa. 
ing here, there, everywhere, finally groaning. 

“Ach, Gott!” he said, the sweat bursting out on his 
brow, “What in Teufel’s name iss dis?” 

He thought he would seek a policeman, but there was 
Officer Maguire had long since gone for a 
Still 


no policeman. 
quiet game in one of the neighboring saloons. 
old Rogaum hunted on, worrying more and more. 
Finally he thought to hasten home, for she must have 
got back. If she 
were not there, he would hunt up the police in earnest. 


This thing could not go on. 

As he his 
ran, coming up to the little portico wet and panting. 
At a puffing step, he turned and almost fell over a white 


Mrs. Rogaum, too, would be frantic. 


turned into own corner, he almost 


body at his feet, a prone and writhing figure of a woman. 

“Ach, Gott!” he cried, shouting aloud in his distress 
and excitement. “Theresa, what iss dis? Wilhelmina, a 
light now. Bring a light now, I say, for himmel’s sake. 
De vooman hat sich umgebracht. Help!” 

He had fallen on his knees, and was turning over a 
writhing, groaning figure. 

“Um,” said the woman weakly. “Ah.” 

Almost by the pale light of the street, he could see that 
it was not his Theresa, and yet there was something very 
like in the figure. It cut the fiercest cords of his intensity, 
but there was something else about the situation which 
made him forget his own troubles. 

Mrs. Rogaum, loudly admonished, almost tumbled down 
At the foot, she held the light and then nearly 
A beautiful figure, more girl than woman, rich 


the stairs. 
dropped it. 
in all the physical charms that characterize a certain type, 
lay near to dying. Her soft hair had fallen back over a 
good forehead now quite white. Her pretty hands, well 
decked with rings, were clutched tightly in an agonized 
grip. At her neck, a blue silk shirtwaist and light, lace 
collar were torn away where she had clutched herself, and 
on the white flesh was a yellow stain as of one who had 
been burned. A strange odor reeked in the area, and in 
one corner was a spilled bottle. 

“Ach, Gott!” exclaimed Mrs. 
vooman. She have herself gekilt. 
Ob, my! Oh, my!” 

Rogaum did not kneel for more than a moment. 


Rogaum. “It iss a 


Run for de police. 


He 
bounded up and jumping out in front of his door, began to 
yell lustily for the police. Officer Maguire heard the very 
first cry, and, leaving his social game, came running. 
“What’s the matter here, now?” he exclaimed, rushing 


up, full and ready for murder, robbery, fire, or, indeed, 


anything in the whole roster of human calamities. 
“A vooman!” said Rogaum, excitedly. 


“She have her- 





self umgebracht. She iss*dying. Ach, Gott! in my own 
doorstep, yet.” 
‘Vere iss de hospital?” put in Mrs. Rogaum, thinking 
clearly of an ambulance, but not being able to express it. 
“She is gekilt, sure, Oh! Oh!” and bending over her, 
the poor, old motherly soul stroked the tightened hands and 
trickled tears upon the blue shirtwaist. ‘‘Ach, vy did you 


do dot?” she said. “Ach, for vy?” 


Officer Maguire was essentially a man of action. He 
jumped out upon the sidewalk, amid the gathering 
company, and beat loudly with his club upon the stone 
flagging. 

“Go, telephone for an ambulance,” he said roughly to 
Rogaum, but others beat the old butcher to thecorner. 
Even while Officer Delehanty, hearing the peculiar ring of 
the stick upon the stone in the night, came running from 
afar, Maguire held up a passing milk-wagon, making its 
way up from the Jersey ferry, with afew tons of fresh 
milk, and demanded a helping. 

“Give us a quart there, will you?” he said authorita- 
tively. “A woman’s swallowed acid in here.” 

“Sure,” said the driver, dying to get in on the excite- 
ment. “Where is a glass?” 

Maguire ran back and returned, bearing a glass from 
an excited neighbor. Fat Mrs. Rogaum stood looking 
nervously on, while the wieldy officer raised the golden 
head, and poured the milk. 

“Here, now, drink this,” he said. 

The girl, a fair blonde of the type which the world so 
readily ignores, only opened her eyes, and looked, groan- 
ing a little. 

“Drink it,” shouted the officer fiercely. 
to die? Open your mouth.” 

Used to a fear of the law in all her days, she obeyed 
now, even in death. The lips parted, the fresh milk was 
drained to the end, some spilling on neck and cheek. 

While they were so working, old Rogaum came back 
and stood looking on, by the side of his wife. 

“Ach, ach,” he said, rather distractedly, “und she iss 
oudt yet? I could not find her. Oh, oh!” 

There was a clang of a gong up the street, as the rac- 
A young hospital 


“Do you want 


ing ambulance turned rapidly in. 
surgeon dismounted and, seeing the woman’s condition, 
ordered immediate removal. Both officers and the surgeon 
helped her in the ambulance, and, after a moment, the lone 
bell, ringing wildly in the night, was all the evidence re- 
maining that a tragedy had been. 

“Do you know how she came here?” said Officer 
Delehanty, coming back to get Rogaum’s testimony for the 
police. 

“No, no,” answered Rogaum, wretchedly. “She vass 
I vass for my daughter look. Ach, himmel, 
She vass avay. 


here alretty. 
I have my daughter lost. 

Mrs. Rogaum also chattered. 

The officer did not at first get the significance of this. 
He was only interested in the facts of the present case. 

“You say she was here when you came? Where were 
you?” 

“I say I vass for my daughter look. I come here, undt 
de vooman vass here now alretty.” 

“What time was this?” 


Yussed a half-hour.” 


Officer Maguire had strolled up, after chasing away the 
crowd with fierce and unholy threats. He noticed the 
peculiar perturbation of the usual placid German couple. 

“What about your daughter?” he said, catching a word 
as to that. 

Both old people raised their voices at once. 

“She have gone. She have run avay. Ach, himmel, 
we must for her look. Quick—she could not get in. We 
haf de door shut.” 

“That’s the girl I saw walking with young Almerting, 
The one in the white dress,” said Maguire to 


“Only now yet. 


do ye mind? 
Delehanty. 

“White dress, yah,” echoed Rogaum, and then the fact 
of her walking with some one came home like a blow. 











“Dit you hear dot?” he exclaimed,even as Mrs. Rogaum 
did likewise, “Mein Gott, hast du das gehart?” 


He fairly bounded as he said it. His hands flew up to 
his stout and ruddy head. 

“Why do you let her out for nights?” observed Officer 
Maguire roughly, catching the drift of the situation. 
“That’s no time for young girls to be out.” 

“Ich?” exclaimed poor Rogaum. “Me, yet. 
ho!” His voice was almost hysteric. 

“Well, go in now,” said Officer Delehanty. “There’s 
Give us a description of the girl, 


Ho, ho, 


no use standing out here. 
and we’ll look for her.” 
“Never mind,” said Maguire. 
them off.” 
The two men turned away, leaving the old German 
couple in the throe of distress. A time-worn, old church 
clock near by now chimed out one and thentwo. The 
Mrs. ;Rogaum began fearfully to 


“I know her. _I can tip 


notes cut like knives. 
cry. Rogaum walked and blustered to himself. 

“It’s a queer case, that,” said Officer Delehanty, refer- 
ring to the outcast of the doorway, so recently sent away. 
“I think I know that woman. She didn’t come there by 
herself.” 

“Not a bit of it,” said Maguire. 
right.” 

He tipped his nose up significantly, and cocked his eye 
serenely. “I think I know the one that didit. Let’s go 
round to 68.” 

Around the corner the significant red light over the tran- 
som at that number tolda story of its own. The two 
policemen strolled up and leisurely knocked. At the very 
first sound, a painted denizen of the half-world opened the 


“She was put there all 


door. 

“Where is Adele?” said Maguire as the two officers 
stepped in. 

“She’s gone to bed.” 

“Tell her to come down.” 

They seated ‘themselves deliberately in the gaudy 
mirrored parlor, and waited, conversing between them- 
selves. Presently a sleepy-looking woman of forty appeared 
in an elegant robe and slippered in red. 

“We're here about that case you had to-night.” 

“What case?” said the lady. 

“You know,“ put in Maguire. 
take poison? 

“I don’t know what you’re talking about,” said the 
woman. 

“Come now,” said Delehanty. 
pull, but we’ve got to know about this case. 
published. What made her take the poison?” 

The woman hesitated, under the steady eye of the 


“How did she come to 


“We know you’ve got a 
It won’t be 


officer, but finally weakened. 

“Why, her lover went back on her—that’s all.” 

“What was his name?” 

“I don’t know. You never can tell that.” 

“Was her name Annie,” said Maguire. 

“No—Emily.” 

“Well, how did she get over there?” inquired Dele- 
hanty pleasantly. 

“George took her.” 

Little by little, as they sat there, the whole miserable 
story came out,—miserable as all the error and suffering of 
the world. 

“She did love him, did she?” inquired Maguire, rather 
surprised. 

“OF course, she did—she was crazy over him.” 

“And he wouldn’t come back?” 

“That’s what he said.” 

Wonderful, wonderful this to the policeman. 
never get it through his head. 
passion, that would rather die in a doorway than lose. 
shook his head. 

“How old was she?” 

“Oh, twenty-one.” 

“Think o’ that,” said Delehanty, who had a pretty 
daughter the same age. 

“Well, where’d she come from?” 


He would 
Great, surging, maddening 
He 


" wanted to see for himself. 
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“Oh, herein New York. Her family locked her out, 
one night, I think.” 

Something in the way the woman said this brought old 
He had forgotten all 
about that pretty German’s disappearance. 

“T’ll tell old Rogaum that,” he said facetiously to Dele- 
hanty. “He locked his girl out to night.” 

The two men inquired a little farther, and then went 
away. 

“Let’s go by and see if the girl has got back yet,” said 
Maguire, as they came out and around the corner, disturbed 
but little by the tragedies of life. 

“Is your daughter back again,” asked Maguire, beating 
soundly ‘on the door. 

“Ach, no,” said the hysterical Mrs. Rogaum, who was 
“My husband he haf gone out again to look 
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saw him kiss her and hold her—hold her in such a way 


that she could but yield to him, whatever her slight dis- 
inclination. 
Rogaum back to Maguire’s mind. It was a common affair at earlier hours, but rather 


startling now. The officer was delighted, as he crept 
nearer, to break it up. 

Suddenly he appeared before them very quickly, and 
with a sinister look. “What are you two doing here?” he 
inquired, as if he had not seen. 

The girl tumbled out of her compromising position, 
speechless and blushing violently. 

“We’re just sitting in the Park,” returned the lean- 
taced youth, with considerable sang /roid. 

“Well, we don’t allow this. 
with me.” 


The boy stood up. 


You’ll have to come along 


quite alone. “What for?” he said. 


vunce. Oh, my, oh, my!” “Never mind,” said Halsey, “come along now. I want 
“That’s what you get for locking her out,” said Maguire youboth. That’s all.” 

masterfully. “That other woman down here,” and he At the other end of the Park, Paisly joined them and, 

pointed to the still acid-stained area, “was also locked out. at the station house, the girl was given achair. She was 


all tears and melancholy. 

“Send them down here,” said the man at the Bleecker 
Street Station, 
Rogaum’s grief. 


You oughtn’t to do that.” 

It was carrying coals to Newcastle, however. Her grief 
was great enough. 

They returned to the station, and sent out a hurry call: 

“Look out for girl, Theresa Rogaum. Aged 18; height, 
about 5, 3; light hair, blue eyes, cotton dress, trimmed with 


Last seen with lad named Almerting, about 


who had heard from Maguire of old 


Bleecker Street, and Rogaum rushing stationward. * 
“Ach, Gott, now!” he said, as he saw his daughter 


“We want to send her home.” 
By four in the morning, the twain were down 


blue ribbon. 
21 years of age.” again, “what haf you done? Oh, oh!” and he gathered her 
There were other details even more pointed and con- 
As each station received the message, the men 


From Battery to Harlem, 


in his arms. 
“You,you!” he said, glaring at the imperturbable Almert- 
I vill preak 


clusive. 
were informed when called up. ing, "come not near my tochter any more. 
and far beyond, policemen were scanning the long streets, 
in the dim shadows of the night, for a girl in a white dress, 
and a youth of 21. 

Officer Halsey got the message, after he had reported 
for athird time from his beat, which took in a portion of 
Washington Square. He had seen a good many couples 
this pleasant summer evening, but none that answered this 
description. He went out and idled about the corner until 
Officer Paisly came up, and then the matter was discussed. 

“I saw that couple, I bet you, not over an hour and a 
half ago,” said the latter interestedly. "She was dressed 
in white, and looked to me asif she didn’t want to go. I 
They acted sort 


your effery pone, du teufel, du!” 

He made a move toward the incarcerated lover, but 
here the Sergeant interfered. 

“Stop that,” he said now. “Take your daughter out of 
here, and go home, or I’ll lock you both up. D'ye hear? 
We’ll do whatever punishing’s to be done.” 

“I didn’t do nawthin,” said Almerting, cynically. “They 
locked her out.” 

“You shut up,” said the Sergeant, irritably. Still he 
he called after the butcher angrily: 

“Keep your daughter off the streets hereafter, do you 
hear?” 

Old Rogaum heard nothing. 


What to do was beyond him. 


remember looking at the fellow with her. He was in a mixture of 


They went in this park down at the Eighth wondrous feelings. 


At the corner near the butcher shop, the wakeful 


of funny. 
street end there.” 

“Supposing we beat it,” said Halsey, weary for some- Maguire was still idling as they passed. 

“Don’t lock her out any more,” he called, significantly. 
“That’s what brought the other girl to your door.” 

“What is dot?” sald Rogaum. 


“I say the other girl was locked out. 


thing to do. 

“Sure,” said the other quickly. 

Together they began a careful search, kicking around 
in the moonlight, under the trees. The moon was leaning That’s why she 
moderately toward the West, and all the branches were 
silvered with light and dew. Among the flowers, past 
clumps of bushes, near the fountain they searched, each 


At last, the wandering Halsey 


committed suicide.” 

“Ach, I know,” said the husky German, under his breath, 
He did not 
know what he would do until they were in the presence of 


but he had no intention of locking her out. 
one going his way alone. 
paused beside a thick clump of flaming bushes, ruddy, his crying wife, who fell upon Theresa weeping. 

“She vass like you,” said the old mother to the wander- 


ing Theresa, ignorant of the important lesson brought to 


slightly, even in the night. A murmur of voices greeted 


him, and something very much like the sound of a sob. 


“What’s that,” he said, mentally, drawing near and “She vass loog like you.” 


their very door. 


listening. “I will not vip you now,” said the old butcher, solemnly, 
“Why don’t you come on now,” said the first of too delighted tothink of punishment, “aber! go not avay 
the voices heard. “They won’t let youin. What’s the any more. Dot loafer, aber—let him come here no more. 


I vill fix him.” 
“She wouldn’t run away no more yet, no,” said the fat 


use crying?” 

No answer to this, but no sobs. She must have been 
mother, tearfully. 

“No,” said Theresa, in tears, “he wouldn’t let me come 
back, that was all. I hope they arrest him.” 


“T vill fix him,” said Rogaum, unloading now on the 


crying silently. 
“Come on. Ican take care of you. We can live in 
Hoboken. That’s all right.” 
There was a movement as if the speaker were patting 
her on the shoulder. 


“What’s the use crying? 


lover freely. “De penitentiary he should have.” 
“Don’t you ever bother that girl again,” said the Ser- 
geant to young Almerting, as he turned him loose after an 


Don’t you believe I love 
you?” 

The officer stole quietly around to get a better view. He hour. 
under six months.” 

“I don’t want her,” said the boy, cynically. “Let him 
have his old daughter. They had better not lock her out, 
though—that’s all I say. ” 


went, 


“If you do, we'll get you, and you won’t get off 
In the moonlight, from a com- 
fortable distance he could see them seated, now that his 
eyes were searching. The tall bushes were almost all about 
the bench. In his arm was a girl—a pretty girl, in white, 


held very close. Dropping downto get a better view, he 


I don’t want her,” and away he 














MAMMY JINNY. 


An’ I wisht I hed a-bin dat 


An’ I wisht I hed a-bin dar— 
To march all ’roun’ de gret white throne 


An’ I wisht I hed a-bin dar,’ 


AMMY JINNY sat in front of the smouldering 
M embers of the big open fire-place in her cabin 

the best in the “Quarters”—and crooned over and 

over to herself the refrain of the negro camp-meeting 


But she was not thinking of the song, nor of camp- 
If she had been occupied with either one or the 


song. 
meeting. 
other she would not have crooned, but the full measure of 
melody would have fallen from her lips, old as she was, and 
she would have sung all about the various saints and her 
roun’ de 


ec? 


deceased relatives in that wonderful procession 
gret white throne,” through verse after verse, repeating the 
wish that she “hed a-bin dar” after each stanza. 

But the refrain was mechanical, and she sat bent for- 
ward with her elbows upon her knees, half rocking back 
and forth, her pipe burn out, and her eyes half shut. One 
of the young negroes came to the door and peeped in, then 
ran back to her companions: “Mammy is a-stedyin bout 
sumpin,” she said, “an’ I don’t dast to bodder her.” 

“What yuh s’pect she a-stedyin’ ‘bout?” asked a bright 
looking girl with a crowing and kicking young pickaninny 


in her arms—“ Bout gittin’ ’ligion?” 


“Gittin’ ’ligion,” scornfully repeated Chloe, the first 
speaker, “’Sif Mammy hadn’t done git ’ligion ‘fore yuh 
was born, nigger. I dunno what Mammy stedyin’ ’bout, 


less’n tis dis great talk ’bout de new freedom dat Massa 

done tole us ’bout.” 4 
Mary, the girl with the baby in her arms, drew nearer 

to Chloe and dropped her voice almost to a whisper, as, 

with a half-awed inflection, she queried: “Whatyuh think 

Mammy gwine ’do ’bout Reuben, Chloe?” 

replied Chloe, flippantly, full 


J 


“IT dunno an’ I don’ keer,’ 
of the importance of having her opinions deferred to, “I 
hear Miss Kitty’s bell aringin’ an’ I’ll tell yuh mo’ when I 
comes back;” and off pranced Chloe, leaving Mary to 
grapple alone with the question of Mammy and Reuben. 

Meanwhile a fine looking, broad-shouldered mulatto 
man had walked across from the road to the quarters and 
entered Mammy’s cabin with an air of proprietorship. 
Mammy did not look up; she went on crooning in a minor 
key and swaying her body backward and forward. Reuben 
strode over to the fire-place. 

“Settin’ in de ashes as ushal, ole woman,” he said with a 
sneer in his voice. 

The old woman started a little and dropped her pipe on 
the hearth. “Fore Gawd, Reuben, I didn’t think it wuz 
yuh; when yuh come f’ora Richmon’, honey?” 

“[ jes got heah,” ana then aftera pause: “I s’pose 
yuh dun hear de good news?” 


Bout de freedom?” asked Mammy groping in the 


“Yaas, I dun hear dat. 


” 


ashes for her pipe 

“Good Gawd, woman,” demanded Reuben, “what fur 
yer talk laik dat?” 

“Laik whut,” said Mammy, who had found her pipe and 
was now balancing a red coal of fire upon its bowl. 

“Laik as if freedom didn’ mean nuthin’; laik yuh wuz 
used to bein’ free eve’y day er yuh life—dat’s whut,” and 
Reuben swelled with importance as he looked down on the 
little shrivelled creature, twenty-five years his elder, that he 
had made his wife some ten years before. 

Just why he had wanted Mammy had been a mystery to 
his master, Dr. Steptoe, owner of “The Pines” and slaves 
galore, but Mammy wanted him as ardently as he seemed 
to desire her, and, being the most indulgent of ‘masters, 
Dr. Steptoe had finally consented and the biggest wedding 
ever known upon the plantation had been the result. 

Mammy had always reigned as a queen among the 


slaves. She had nursed her master, and had been his 


The Mirror 


mother’s maid in the years before he was born, and now it 
had been a long period since the old woman had been 
expected to do anything but supervise the younger negroes. 
One duty which she point blank refused to delegate to any 
other servant was the bread-making. “Nobody shall ever 
mek rolls an’ biskit fur Marse Otis while my head’s hot,” 
had been her decree, and nobody disputed her authority. 
“Marse Otis” had once thought to surprise the faithful 
old woman and to lighten her labors by closing up the 
cavernous old kitchen fire-place, with its pot-hooks and 
crane, and, in furtherance of this kindly scheme, had im- 
ported a stove from Washington or Baltimore. Mammy 
She hobbled into the library upon the 


arrival of the cast-iron monster and called her master to 


was heart-broken. 


account, 
Otis,” 
cookin’ good enuff fo’ yuh_ yet, or is yuh gittin’ so hi- 


“Marse she demanded, “aint my bread an’ 
falutin dat de ole Mammy what done wet nuss ye at her 
own bress cayn’t please yuh no longer?” 

“Why, God bless your good old soul, Mammy,” he had 
protested, “there is nobody’s bread like the bread I was 
raised on from your own special ‘brew’ of ash-cake to the 
big ‘salt-risin’’ loaf you make on Saturday for Sunday 
And I’ll take my oath, Mammy, that your equal 
On corn-pones and biscuit does not exist from Mason and 


dinner. 


Dixon’s line to the Creole quarters of New Orleans.” 
“Now, go ’long, Mars Otis,” insisted the half-mollified 
and wholly delighted old servant, “dat’s all right tow talk 
comp’imens to yuh ole Mammy, but dat aint whut I cum a- 
climbin’ up dose steps, wid a misery in my back, fer.” 
Doctor Steptoe went out of the room and came back 
with a glass of wine in his hand. “Here, Mammy,” he 
said, “this will cure the misery. Come, drink it down and 
then tell me what all this fuss is about in the kitchen.” 
“Your health, Marster,” and the little, old woman bowed 
over the glass, after which she proceeded to register a 
solemn and _ vigorous. protest against the stove. No 
arguments could convince her that a cook-stove was any- 
that the 


presence of one meant anything less else than an aspersion 


thing short of an invention of the devil, or 


upon her own transcendent abilities as a bread-maker and 
supervisor of general cookery. 

As might have been expected, the conference closed 
with Mammy victorious; her master surrendered complete- 
ly when he finally said: “Go on, Mammy, and break your 
poor old back if you want to over pot-hooks and cranes; I 
wash my hands of the whole business.” 

“Thankee, Marse Otis, thankee,” answered Mammy in 
a broad grin, “What mus’ I do wid dat stove now?” 

“I don’t care what,” replied Doctor Steptoe, as he 
turned to his writing table, “I bought it for you and you 
can throw it in the ‘Jeems’ if you like.” 

But it was not thrown into the classic waters of the 
James. 

This was a year or two before the shot at Sumter had 
set the world’s echoes to rolling, and now Lee had sur- 
rendered to Grant upon the field at Appomatox, and in a 
dark corner of the smoke-house the stove reposed in its 
original crate, yellow with rust, while the bread for the 
Steptoe table was baked in the fire-place where bread had 
been baked for Steptoes, from father to son, for gen- 
eration after generation. 

It was the same woman, tenacious of the old ways, that 
had looked up at her husband and asked laconically: “Laik 
whut?” a question which had called forth his contempt. 
And then she went on: “ ‘Taint nuthin’ new, all this heah 
freedom talk. Marse Otis tole us all’bout it when Marse 
Abyum Linkum made a ’mancipation writin’ an’ he sed we 
could go den, but nobody wanted to go uv his niggers ’cept 
dat low-down Jim dat aint no better’n pore white trash an’ 
he come a-creepin’ back fer Marse Otis to doctor him up.” 

“Well, it’s different now; the fightin’ is ended an’ you 
an’ I is jest as good as Massa an’ Mistis; we is free an’ 
nobody kin say ‘do dis’ or ‘do dat’.” 

“Taint much if we /s free,” persisted the old woman be- 
tween long drawn puffs at her pipe. “I done always been 
free ez I wanted to be’ an, Massa done ’lowed you part uv all 


you made hirin’ out in Richmon’ an’ yuh could a-bought yuh 
freedom an’ mine too outen whut yuh saved if yuh’d 
wanted to.” 

The mulatto scowled, an ugly, almost murderous scowl, 
and then he changed his tactics. “I’m glad yuh is so well 
satisfied to be yore Marster’s nigger an’ leave yore husban’ ; 
I’m giad”—with an air of aggrieved dignity—“thet yore kind 
of ’ligion let’s wives give up thar husban’s—I used ter 
think it wuz diffirunt, but I reckon all ’ligion an’ all women 
is alike.” 

This was more than Mammy could stand; in her heart 
of hearts she adored the brown, stalwart man who was 
young enough to be her son and yet who had chosen to be 
her husband, and, moreover, she was conscientious toa 
fault as to the strict exercise of her creed. Duty had been 
the watch-word of the faithful old soul who had never fal- 
tered in following its mandates, and beneath whose ebony 
skin beat a heart of gold for a soul as white as snow. The 
tears sprang to her eyes and silently coursed down her 
wrinkled cheeks: “Leave my husban'’, Reuben?” she 
sobbed, “did yuh think I would? 

“Well, it looks that a-way, Jinny, when yuh talks laik 
yuh duz ’bout freedom.” 

“Oh, well, Reuben,” and she picked up the corner of 
the white handkerchief, which she wore crossed over her 
breast, and furtively wiped her eyes. “I hates tuh give up 
Marse Otis an’ Mistis.” 

“They ain’t no Marsters an’ Mistises now,” broke in 
Reuben, but she let that pass unheeded, and went on: “I 
done nuss Marse Otis at my bress when ole Mistis didn’t 
have no milk fuh him, an’ my baby died, an’ he done been 
laik my own chile ever since. He done never giv me across 
word; he done never sold any uv his people; he never let 
no overseer beat none uv his niggers and he done took keer 
uv us in ‘sickness an’ in health,’ laik I hear ’em read in 
de prar-book when Miss Alice married Cap’n Pheips. I 
ain’t got no call to leave Marse Otis an’ I’m gittin’ too ole 
to be took up, like a grape-vine, an’ toted to er strange 
groun’. ” 

“Then stay with yore Marse Otis an’ be damned to 
yuh,” thundered Reuben. 

For the first time a flash of anger lit up the woman’s 
eyes. “Don’ cuss at me, Reuben,” she said, with a dignity 
that almost abashed him. “Marse Otis hissef never done 
dat. Just gimme time tuh finish. I wuz agoin’ to say dat 
still I am willin’ an’ specs to do my proper duty to my 
husban’ and now, Reuben, what duz yer want me to do?” 

“Go to Richmon’ tuhmorrer.” 

“Tuhmorrer?” she gasped in surprise, “an’ most all de 
niggers done gone a’ready an’ nobody heah to haf cook fer 
Marster?” 

“Thet’s what I said,” answered Reuben as he turned on 
his heel and went out of the cabin. 

Dr. Steptoe was sitting in his library staring gloomily at 
some figures, a half-hour later, when Mammy tapped at the 
door. “Sit down, Mammy,” he said, pushing a chair 
toward her; “I see that Reuben has gotten home; what’s 
the news?” 

“He’s gwine fer ter tek me to Richmon’ tuhmorrer, 
Marse Otis, an’ I come tuh tell yuh.” 

Doctor Steptoe sprang to his feet and made a turn or 
two across the room. He had raised a comipany early in 
the struggle and entered into the campaign as one of the 
army of Northern Virginia, but in the last year of war had 
been forced to retire from service on furlough, while recov- 
ering from a dangerous wound. He was still very frail 
and the color came and went in his"pale cheeks during his 
nervous walk across the room. 

“Mammy,” he said finally, “I have not said anything to 
the rest of the slaves except to tell them that if any of them 
wanted to stay at ‘The Pines,’ or wherever we will be, I 
would do the best I could for them, but it is different with 
you. Youare seventy years old and you are not used to 
roughing it in a strange place among strange people; stay 
with us, Mammy, and while we have a roof or a crust of 
bread we will share it with you. 
nursed our children; you have served us faithfully, now in 


You nursed me; you have 














your old age we will take care of you. Ido not trust 
Reuben when he takes you away from me.” 

“Marse Otis,” and a tender quaver wavered through her 
voice, “I shore don’ want tuh go, but I dun marry Reuben 
an’ yuh knows what de good Book says ’bout husban’s an’ 
wives, Marse Otis; yuh wouldn’ go aginst de Bible, would 
yuh? I done give Reuben my promis’ ’fore Gawd an’ de 
worl’, an’ now I is got to foller whar he wants ter tek me; 
ef it is thro’ de fiery furnace, Marse Otis, I is got to go till 
I draps—dat’s all.” 

The homely black face was irradiate with that inner 
light of self-abnegation that shines in certain souls, regard- 
less of creed or color,and Doctor Steptoe, or rather Captain 
Steptoe, as he was more recently known in later years, 
stepped tothe side of the little, old negress and took her 
right hand in both of his own. He held it tightly in 
his clasp and something like a drop of rain fell upon the 
forehead of his old nurse. 

“Don’t, Marse Otis,” she said, as her own tears fell. 

“God bless you, Mammy,” he answered solemnly, “and 
keep you, and cause his face to shine upon you; wherever 
you may go, and if you ever need a friend send for your 
old master.” 

“I’ll go an’ see Mistis now,” she said, and she hobbled 
out upon her rheumatic feet, closing the door very gently 
as Captain Steptoe dropped down wearily again before the 
columns of figures, which represented an almost hopeless 
outlook for his financial future, and buried his face in his 
hands. 

a 


For six months after Reuben took Mammy Jinny to 
Richmond the household at “The Pines” went through every 
phase of domestic tribulation. The best servants, drunk 
on their draughts of freedom, and expecting farms and 
mules galore as Government gratuities, scattered to the 
cities. A few joined a colony to Liberia. Those who re- 
mained were more of a care than a comfort, and without 
Mammy’s firm but judicious ruling power the kitchen 
forces were utterly disorganized. It wasa relief to Doc- 
tor Steptoe that so many went, for the poverty and bank- 
ruptcy that were his gleanings from the war left him poor- 
ly able to feed and clothe the helpless negroes that, as an 
inheritance from his father, he had always looked upon as 
a grave responsibility, requiring the care given ignorant 
children. He found himself unable to pay the wages such 
a host of laborers would demand, and he realized that he 
must learn to manage his tobacco and corn crops himself, 
with a few helpers,and once more devote himself to his pro- 
fession as a means of income. 

But after six months some of the best servants returned 
and the domestic economy of “The Pines” was put upon a 
fairly smooth-running basis, and when Doctor Steptoe was 
called to Richmond on business, about the middle of the 
winter, he started out to look up Mammy and take her a 
few little presents from his wife and children. 

In a miserable little room in one of the poorest hovels 
of the negro district he finally found her. Enveloped in 
the smoky atmosphere of the room, bending over a wash- 
tub, she did not notice the shadow that darkened her door- 
way. Her former master noticed that she was thinner 
than of old, but the handkerchief across her breast was as 
spotlessly white as ever and her bandanna was as carefully 
tied over her head. She was singing her favorite old song 
as she rubbed the wet garments upon the wash-board, with 
a pathetic minor in her aged voice that brought a mist be- 
fore the eyes of her unobserved watcher, 


“TI wisht I hed a-bin dar 
An! I wisht I hed a-bin dar— 
To march all ‘roun’ de gret white throne,”’ 


andthen the weary old creature burst into sobs, the dry,tear- 
less sobs of age,and dropped upon her knees: “Oh, Marse 
Jesus,” she prayed, “I done wisht I was dar right now.” 
The man just without the door could stand no more. 
With one stride he was beside the faithful old soul that had 
held him inher arms when he had uttered his initial cry of 
life, and, putting his arms about her, he lifted her to the 
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only chair the place afforded. Then he dropped upon his 
knees beside her, as he had often done when a boy, and she 
had smoothed his hair back from his forehead. 

“Marse Otis—Marse Otis—Oh, Marse Otis!” she re- 
peated, “it is shore you, Marse Otis, done come to see ole 
Jinny ’fore she dies.” Then, remembering her manners, 
she tried to get up and give him the chair, but he gently 
pushed her back and seated himself upon an upturned 
box. 

Then he gazed around him and, with a look in his eyes 
that boded no good for Reuben if he should come in, he 
sternly asked, pointing tothe tub: “What does this mean, 
Mammy, and where is Reuben?” The old woman fumbled 
nervously at her apron. 

“I couldn’t starve, Marse Otis,” she began,— 


CQ 


Starve, my God!” he interrupted— 


“An’ I aint never done steal,” she went on, “an’ so I 
gits a little washin’ in an’ makes enough to pay fuh de 
room an’ a co’n-pone eve’y day, an’ some times de lady 
whar I gits de cloes to wash saves me a piece uh bacon, and 
onct in awhile, Marse Otis, some o’ de young gemmen lets 
me have a pipe o’ baccy; so mos’ days I gits sumpin 
to eat. I has all drawed so, Marse Otis, wid de rheumatiz 
dat Icayn’t wash much, but I tries to git along an’ be hones’, 
laik old marster done tol’ me when I wuz a leetle gal.” 

“But Reuben,” demanded Doctor Steptoe, “where is 
Reuben that you should wash for a living and half starve?” 

“Fore Gawd, I dunno, Marse Otis. Now don’t look 
dat away, honey, don’; ’case he aint heah no mo’ an’ it 
wouldn’ do you no good to kill him. He ain’ wuth it, 
Marse Otis, f’um you, deed he ain’t. We had a good house 
when we fust come ‘o Richmon,’ Marse Otis, an’ I thought 
it wuz mine, but I soon foun’ out dere waz a yaller gal in it 
thet Reuben fotched me long ter do the wuk fuh, an’ I 
couldn’ stan’ dat no way, an’ me married to Reuben by de 
white folks’ preacher wid de white gown on an’ de long 
ribbin roun’ de neck. Sol tried to be good, Marse Otis, 
an’ win Reuben back, but I couldn’ and den he up an’ took 
de tings outen de house an’ lef’? town wid her an’ I bin 
a-gittin’ on bes’ as I could ever sence. No,I don’ know 
whar he is, Marse Otis, an’ I wouldn’ tell yuh ef I did. De 
Good Lawd done say de ’vengin’ is His’n, dat He will do 
de payin’ fer allsech, an’ it tain’t fer you, chile, nur me, to 
go a-meddlin’ wid de Lawd’s bizness.” 

“Maybe you are right, Mammy, but”—the rest of the 
sentence was left unsaid, as Doctor Steptoe thrust his right 
hand down into his overcoat pocket and clenched his fist as 
if he were choking some vile and noxious serpent to death. 
Then his brows relaxed and the stern lines passed away 
as he rose to his feet and stood in the door. 

“Flow soon can you get ready to go home, Mammy?” he 
asked. 

“Praise Gawd, Marse Otis, is yuh gwine ter tek me 
home?” she said, with the tears slowly gathering in her 
eyes. 

“You didn’t think I’d leave you,did you?” he answered. 
"I don’t know anybody that has a better right to you, and 
while the old times are gone and “The Pines” is no longer the 
place it was in my father’s day, I can still make a living 
for the mistress and the children and you, Mammy, and 
they will be mighty glad to see youin the warmest cabin 
corner with your pipe. Now, hire some of these women 
around here to finish that washing; give these few old 
traps away and I will be here in two hours after you, in a 
hack, in time to catch the afternoon train.” 

At ten o’clock that night Doctor Steptoe drove up to 
“The Pines” and tenderly lifted from his buggy a little old 
colored woman in ablack alpaca dress, a plaid shawl and a 
poke bonnet (all gifts of her mistress two years before) 
and sent her into the house ahead of him. No queen ever 
received a more rapturous welcome and, after every child 
had been kissed and cried over, and as she went out to the 
“Quarters” for the night, she turned back into the room 
where Doctor and Mrs. Steptoe sat: “I done come back 
to my own, Marse Otis an’ Mistis, an’ I prays de good 
Gawd dat when you is ole an’ lef’ alone He’ll tek cyar o’ 
you too, an’ bring ye back tub yore ownat de las.’ ” 
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S once it was, so now it is, 
And thus will it ever be. 
The vigil of all Time is his— 
The man who fights with me. 


I know him when I wake or sleep, 
In good or ill extremes; 

Like one who watch and ward doth keep — 
My sentinel he seems. 


Long since he came and sought me out 
And flung the battle-gage, 

And still shall come, beyond a doubt 
Until the frost of age 


Has.cooled the ardor in my blood 
And quenched the flame of Youth, 

Which leaves a canker in the bud 
Where pierced the serpent’s tooth. 


My will with cunning wiles he bent, 
He urged my steps along; 

The mocking trinity he sent 
Of woman, wine and song. 


And ever as he cast the spell 
On me, like other men, 

I straightway rose from where I fell 
And stumbled on again. 


I see him in the days that pass, 
He meets me in the crowd, 

His figure is as gray as glass, 
A shadow in a sbroud. 


And evermore his ire I wait 
And all his pitfalls brave, 

With spirit now as fixed as Fate 
And constant as the grave. 


But not unscathed have I emerged, 
Not always might I win; 

Yet dross of nature may be purged 
By turnace-fire of Sin. 


For one scarred soul which steadfast came 
To face the Judgment light, 

Though, as He knew, not free from blame, 
Was truest, in God’s sight. 


But evermore he comes to keep 
The fateful tryst with me; 

Or when I joy, or when I weep— 
My evil genius, he. 


He seeks with sloth to curb my zeal 
And plots Nirvana schemes, 

He hopes to see me passive kneel 
And give myself to dreams. 


And yet, and yet, my very foe 
Has made my courage strong; 
Has taught me best of all to know 
Between the right and wrong. 


He yields no point, he makes no pause, 
He holds his purpose grim, 

His hate for me is deep, because 
That I have conquered him. 


As best I may, I live my life, 
Nor question the decree, 
But go to meet, in bitter strife, 
The man who fights with me. 
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A PERSONAL STUDY IN CIVIC ETHICS. 


BY LOUIS F. POST. 





years ago, to consult about bringing into practical 

politics what is now known as Henry George’s 
single tax reform. One was the late Father McGlynn, the 
“soggarth aroon,” or beloved priest, of St. Stephen’s 
Roman Catholic parish, a notable man in New York even 
then. The most notable person present, however, was 
Henry George. He not only represented especially the 
cause which had brought about the meeting, but he had al- 
ready achieved an international reputation. Three months 
later, as candidate for Mayor upon a platform indorsing his 
cause, and after a campaign in which this cause was the 
sole issue, he polled 68,000 votes, being second in a tri- 
angular contest between himself, Abram S. Hewitt, who 
was elected, and Theodore Roosevelt, now President. 
Whether or not this campaign was in any wise due to the 
meeting mentioned above, that meeting served, at all 
events, to introduce to the single tax movement, and there- 


A GROUP of enthusiasts met in New York, fifteen 


by to the political world, an obscure western millionaire, 
who, no longer obscure, but known throughout the country 
as Tom L. Johnson, has ever since been an unwavering 
supporter, as he is now the most conspicuous promoter, of 
the cause he then first publicly espoused. 

& 

Brought actively into politics by fidelity to this cause, 
Johnson has developed into a political leader of originality, 
skill, popularity and expanding influence, who interests 
himself in broad political principles instead of wire-pulling, 
and supports or opposes men with reference only to their 
attitude toward public measures. Yet, until 1886, he had 
acquired no experience in general politics, nor taken more 
than a bare business interest in political affairs. 

His abilities had been devoted, from his youth up, to 
making a fortune. In this he had so far succeeded as to 
have advanced from a penniless boy, son of an impoverished 
Confederate officer, at the close of the Civil War, to the 
financial grade of a millionaire while still under thirty-five 
years of age. His business success had not been achieved by 
laboriously and penuriously piling dollar upon dollar. The 
palaver about the magic of industry and thrift, so much in 
vogue in his boyhood, had never deceived him. He 
did, indeed, work hard; but not at what he could 
hire cheaper men to do as well. He did cultivate habits 
of thrift; but not of the penurious kind. He did use 
judgment, foresight, skill, and all the other industrial 
virtues; but these were not the foundation of his fortune. 
His fortune, like all other stable 
From the hour when, as a newsboy, he worked 


fortunes, rests upon 
monopoly. 
a railway paper route for which he had shrewdly secured 
the exclusive privilege, until a generation later, when he 
withdrew from business to devote himself to the cause 
Henry George bequeathed him, every business enterprise 
into which he embarked was bottomed upon and buttressed 
by legal privilege. 

Johnson had early realized that this is imperative. He 
knew that the three requisites of business success are, first, 
monopoly; second, monopoly, and third, monopoly. He 
saw that, in so far as the industrial virtues play a part in 
fortune-making at all, it is much more in monopolizing 
what people need than in producing what they want. These 
intimate relations of monopoly to business success were 
with him, as with all successful business men, mere com- 
monplaces of business theory and practice. He had given 
no consideration, however, to the subject in its ethical and 
broadly political aspects. Getting a fortune without getting 
into jail had seemed to him, as it seems to most energetic 
men of this commercial era, the one great object of life. 

Fd 

But Johnson’s better mind awakened. 
visions of piled-up dollars, pyramid after pyramid in van- 
ishing perspective, were dispelled, and great realities burst 


His nightmare 


upon his moral consciousness. The circumstances of his 


awakening, how in a railroad car he was misled by the title 
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of Henry George’s “Social Problems” into supposing it a 
trashy essay on marriage and divorce, and refused therefore 
todgok into it; how the train conductor enlightened him on that 
point and advised his reading the book; how he did read it, 
and how his interest grew; how upon finding in his book a 
reference to “Progress and Poverty,” he bought and read 
that; how completely he fell under the sway of this great- 
est of George’s books, yet, fearing that his mind, then un- 
trained in abstract reasoning, might have been tricked by 
fallacies, how he solicited the opinion of his lawyer and his 
lawyer pronounced the reasoning flawless but the premises 
false; how this clinched his conversion, because, though 
from lack of academic culture he was timid as to the logic 
of the book, he had, as an experienced business man, al- 
ready acknowledged the truth of its premises; and how at 
the end he converted his lawyer, when the latter under- 
took to argue him out of his waywardness—this has all 
been told before in interesting detail. What concerns the 
present subject is the fact that Johnson was startled by see- 
ing in George’s book the commonplace principles of busi- 
ness translated into terms of political economy and civic 
morality. He now realized that whatever of wealth any 
man wins as a monopolist, other men must lose as produc- 
tive workers. 

The great economic truth that had been disclosed was 
the elemental economic power of the monopoly of land. 
Other monopolies there are, but without this the others 
could not flourish, and if they were abolished it would 
absorb their strength. Railroad monopoly, for instance, 
Johnson now recognized as land monopoly, its power con- 
sisting of exclusive rights of way and in terminal points. 
Street car monopoly, city service monopolies of all kinds, 
are also at bottom land monopolies, for it is by their ex- 
clusive rights of way over land that they control conditions 
of traffic. 
whatever monopoly exists, the monopoly of patents alone 
excepted, has its roots in land monopoly. Moreover, if 
every monopoly except that of land were abolished, the 
financial benefits would go ultimately to monopolists of 
land. So, as Johnson saw the matter after his conversion 
from money-getting ambitions to humanitarian ideals, the 


And in ordinary, so-called competitive industry, 


monopoly of monopolies is the monopoly of land. 

He saw also the great moral truth that land monopoly is 
robbery. To see this truth he did not need to have been a 
college fledgling. All he needed was common sense. Granted 
that God is no respecter of persons, and it follows that all men 
are intended by Him to enjoy equal right of usufruct in the 
earth. This enjoyment the monopoly of land prohibits. Or, if 
the idea of a bountiful Creator be considered “unscientific,” 
then, granted that Nature yields her stores only to productive 
labor (an hypothesis which defies dispute), and it follows, 
unless righteous principles be rejected altogether and 
moral adjustments are to be referred to the pirates’ code 
of simple might, that there can be no moral title to products 
from the earth—which include every consumable thing— 
except it be derived from productive laborers with their 
free consent. Inasmuch, then, as monopoly of the earth 
enables monopolists to extort from productive laborers part 
of their earnings, it stands morally condemned. 
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Keenly alive to this manifest iniquity of land monopoly, 
a man of Johnson’s moral energy could not say to himself: 
“Let be! Let be!” and go on complacently in his old life. 
He could not consent, even by silence, to the social malad- 
justments whereby he and his class prosper at terrible cost 
to their disinherited brethren. But, a rich land monopo- 
list himself, one of the beneficiaries of this wrong, what 
ought he to dotoright it? That was the problem upper- 
most in his mind, and it was no easy problem. 

His first thought ran naturally to personal considera- 
tions. He might wash his hands of the evil by giving 
away his fortune and ceasing to be a monopolist. That 
would have been a beautiful act of martrydom for the 
delectation of sentimentalists of a future age. But mar- 
trydom is oftener sublimated selfishness than disinterested 
altruism; and, despite the saw about the seed of the church, 
is generally easier of adoption than beneficent to results. In 





this case it certainly could have accomplished nothing. 


The monopolies Johnson might have abandoned would have 
fallen into other hands unshorn of power and been as ex- 
tortionate as ever, while he, as a fighter of monopoly, 
would have been, to that extent, disarmed. 

Even if he had been sufficiently self-centered to make 
the question of how he should use his own fortune the 
primary consideration, the thing would have been quite 
impracticable. Monopoly, which blights, and business, 
which serves, are so intimately though unnaturally blended 
by existing law and custom, that individuals cannot separate 
No opportunities for profitable business are free 
To live at all, therefore, one 
Even the hermit can- 


them. 
from legalized monopoly. 
must either exploit or be exploited. 
not elude the vigilant eye of land monopoly. 

Opportunities for philanthrophy might have been con- 
sidered, though in Johnson’s case this is not likely. He was 
too honest with himself to concede for one moment that 
fortunes extorted from the poor, through predatory laws, are 
given in trust by God for distribution to some of the poor 
under the stewardship of their owners. His problem was 
nota question of spending; it was the question of getting. 
And his mind could not be fogged with the notion that 

in charity is morally better 
knew that what we have no 


giving away such fortunes 
than keepingthem. He 
moral right to keep we have no better moral right to give. 
Ownership must precede generosity. 

The moral impulse Johnson had received from George’s 
writings, as well as the advice of George himself, had other 
than selfish bearings, even the sublime selfishness of spec- 
tacular philanthropy or martyrdom. Self had been thrust 
absolutely aside. It was completely out of the problem. 
The question with Johnson was not whether he himself 
should remain rich or become poor. It was not whether 
his personal fortune should be tainted with monopoly or no. 
It was in no sort a question of whether he should or should 
not save or purify his own fortune, his own life, or his own 
soul, for his own sake. It was not whether he should seem to 
be consistent. The question was infinitely broader and deeper. 
It was a question of what he ought to do, regardless of the 
effect either way upon his private interests, to induce his 
fellow citizens to put away the terribly withering social sin 
which, under George’s guidance, he had discovered to be 
land monopoly. 

ae 

The truth is that Johnson’s awakened conscience looked 
out upon an iniquitous social institution. It was not from 
the machinations of bad men, but from the development of 
a bad institution, that industry was plundered and that 
society suffered. The immorality to which he awoke, and 
out of which he had secured a fortune partly unearned, but 
in which millions had found only poverty and distress 
wholly undeserved—this immorality was not individual and 
capable of correction by individual reform. It was an 
institutional immorality which could be corrected only by 
institutional reform. 

The notion that institutional evils can be put away, like 
personal evils, by individual abstention, is an eccentricity of 
narrow minds. Thoughevery individual but one were to 
abstain from monopolizing land, land monopoly would not 
die out, if the institution were still acknowledged, but would 
be worse. For the one unregenerate individual would then 
monopolize the whole earth, and all the regenerate would 
become his submissive serfs. Individuals can no more 
alter unjust institutions by declining to profit by them than 
they could alter the direction of a stream by not swimming 
in it. 

Institutional wrongs can be remedied only by institu- 
Individual action there must be, of course, 
But it must be 


tional reforms. 
for society is composed of individuals. 
co-operative and not segregated individual action; not the 
action of the recluse, but that of the citizen. 

& 

So Johnson solved his problem in the only way in which 
it could be morally and sensibly solved. He decided to 
devote himself to the destruction of the institution of land 
monopoly, by the method advocated by Henry George and 
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now known as the single tax; and to do this without regard 
to its ultimate effect upon his personal fortune,“and without 
any affectations meanwhile of an impossible consistency 
between his private business, in which monopoly was a 
factor, and his public work of abolishing monopoly. 

He raised his lance not against millionaires nor monop- 
olists, not against the rich because they are rich nor for the 
poor because they are poor; but against the institution of 
monopoly and for institutions of justice. The distinction 
he drew between utilizing monopolies in business and main- 
taining the monopoly institution, was sharply illustrated by 
him upon the floor of Congress while he was a Member. 
Congressmen representing the steel trust were struggling 
for the protective tariff on steel. Johnson himself was then 
in the steel business and his company was a member of the 
steel trust. He, therefore, like the others, was getting a 
tariff “rake-off.” Yet he vigorously opposed the tariff 
measure. One of the steel trust Congressmen, twitting him 
in the debate with his connection with the steel trust, 
implied that, as he was getting part of the plunder, he ought 
to support the lawthat secured it. “Gentlemen,” retorted 
Johnson, “as a monopolist in the ste¢l business I will take 
advantage of the bad laws you pass; but as a member of 
this house, I will not help you pass them, and I will try to 
get them repealed.” 

More in detail,and as a private citizen instead of a Con- 
gressman, he made the same distinction at a public meeting 
in New York in 1891. A questioner in the audience asked 
him: 

, You have just advocated the abolition of land monopoly, 
of the tariff monopolies, of the patent monopolies, and of 
the street railroad monopolies. Is it not a fact that you 
have been, and are now, a shining beneficiary of all these 
iniquities? And if you are, how do you reconcile your 
actions with your professions?” 

To that searching question Johnson replied: 

“I advocate now and have advocated the abolition of all 
these forms of monopoly, and yet Iam and have been a 
If there is any inconsistency in 
that it is not my fault. I preach what I sincerely believe to 
be the true and just social condition—the condition of equal 
Yet I must live under such laws 
They say 


beneficiary of them all. 


rights, of real freedom. 
and usages as the majority of the people decree. 
that these monopolies shall exist; that bread-winning shall 
be a scramble; that there shall be many poor among us and 
comparatively few rich. I do not believe that this is right, 
and I am raising my voice wherever possible against it. But 
the people will not yet listen. They have different views from 
mine, and they hold tothem. Now being compelled to live 
in this state of things where life is a scramble which the 
people will not stop, I am bound to do the best I can for 
myself. AndsoI rush in and graballthe monopolies I can 
get my hands on, firm in the purpose, however, to use the 
wealth so obtained to teach the people how misguided they 
are to permit themselves to be robbed in this way.” 

That purpose of using his fortune acquired by monopoly 
to break up monopoly has been faithfully adhered to. Not 
as an atonement, not as a means of satisfying his conscience 
for having got the fortune through monopoly. In no sense 
for personal reasons, but with the same motive that he 
gives to this work of his life what is incontestably all his 
own. 

a 

There is, indeed, a profound difference between getting 
rich through legalized monopoly and supporting, either as 
private citizen or public legislator, the laws that legalize it. 
In the one case, we but adapt ourselves to an evil social 
environment which is forced upon us, in the other, we 
make ourselves personally responsible for the evils of that 
environment. 

The men who were responsible for the perpetuation of 
slavery in the United States, and therefore the real sinners 
in that respect, were not the slaveholders as such. Slavery 
was perpetuated by men as citizens, by non-slave owners as 
well as slave owners, who used influence and vote to main- 
tain the institution. Similarly, the men who now perpetu- 
ate monopoly are not the monopolists as such, but citizens 


The Mirror 


who, whether themselves monopolists or not, contribute 
voice, pen, vote, even cowardly silence, to the maintenance 
of civic institutions that make for monopoly. 


ad 


One such man as Tom L. Johnson, who profits by 
monopoly and excuses monopolists, yet denounces the in- 
stitution of monopoly and makes relentless war upon it, is 
worth more to the cause of civic justice than a host of men 
who rail at monopolists as wrong-doers merely because they 
are monopolists, yet allow the institution of monopoly to go 
unchallenged, or challenge it without intelligence. The 
true principle of civic ethics is that which Johnson exempli- 
fies. It does not consist in rejecting profits which unjust 
institutions yield to the favored or fortunate. So long as 
social adjustments are such that those profits cannot be re- 
linquished to the persons who earn them, justice is served 
neither by giving them to others nor by rejecting them al- 
It is not affirmatively ethical to get rid of them; 
consequently it is not unethical to keep them. What ethics 
does demand is, that the beneficiary of such profits shall 
awaken to the enormity of the social institution that diverts 


together. 


them from their unidentified producers, and, in his capacity 

of citizen, aid his fellow citizens of like enlightenment and 

moral impulse to bring that vicious institution to an end. 
CuHIcaGo, ILL., October 31, 1901. 
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LOVE AND DEATH. 


BY MICHAEL MONAHAN, 


OVE is a blessing, and death is no less. 
That which we call the common lot is the rarest lot. 


Love and loss and grief are for all. 

Of two men, one who loves and who has loved and lost, 
the second is the richer: God has given him the better 
part—he holds both of earth and of Heaven. 

The love that has known no loss is wholly selfish and 
human. 

Death alone sanctifies. 

Who has not lain down at night saying unto himself, 
“Now is the solemn hour when my own shall come back to 
me,” has not sounded the shoreless sea of love. 

I believe in life and I believe not less protoundly in 
death. 

I believe in a resurrection and a restoration—we cannot 
lose our own. 

No man has ever yet found tongue to tell the things 
that death has taught him. 

No man dares reveal them fully—’tis acovenant with 
Silence. 

A power that strikes us to our knees with infinite sorrow 
and a yearning that would reach beyond the grave, must be 
a Power Benign. 

Life divides and estranges. 

Death reunites and reconciles. 

Biessed be Death! 

Pad 


I have seen my old father weep in recalling the death 
of a child he had lost fifty years before. 

Of other children who had grown to adult age and 
passed away, he could speak with dry eyes and quiet 
resignation. 

But the memory of the beloved child lost in his youth so 
long before, fell like a beam of sunlight across the winter 
of his age, melting it to tears. 

O Life and Death, what mystery is here! 

a 

Death the Enlightener. 

I, too, have lost a Child, the darling of my heart. 

He died just when he could feel, though not under- 
stand, the love I had for him. 

But, oh miracle of death, now that he is gone, I count 
over the days, nay moments, of his flower-like life, with a 
jealous passion. 

The thought of his eyes and brow often plucks me from 
sleep with a moan. 
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The memory of his angel smile sets my heart a-trem- 
bling and overcomes me with sudden emotion. 

Other children are mine, but this Lost One is dearest— 
though called hence, is with me more than they. 

I believe God gives some children to show us how sweet 
Heaven must be—and then reclaims them. 

For now I know I was not worthy such a blessing of 
love in my house as was this Child—Death has taught meso: 


O chastening Death! 
ad 


Life the Egtranger. 

There was One between whom and me a cruel estrange- 
ment came. 

For this is the way of life. 

And for a time all things that made for bitterness ’twixt 
this One and me seemed right. 

And both of us gloried in our hardness of heart and 
cried out that Love was easy to kill, after all! 

For that Love had been sweet in the past made us the 
more eager to do vengeance upon him. 

Nay, the very sweetness of that past love (with memor- 
ies sacred only tothis One and me) caused us, as it seemed, 
to hate each other the more bitterly. 

And in this hatred, for a time, each tasted an evil satis 
faction. 

And each seemed to say: “You knowthat I cannot love 
another as I have loved you, but you shall learn how I can 
hate!” 

Yet we loved each other all the time—yea, even when 
we hated. 

O bitter time, whose cruel scars we twain shall ever 
bear! 

a 

Death the Reconciler. 

Between this One and me there camethose who called 
themselves friends (being likewise so called of us) and who 
set the breach wider than ever. 

For it did enrage us both to think that either had shown 
the wounds sacred to our ancient love. 

And even in our severance and hatred we cried out upon 
the treason—yet of this was each guilty. 

Now both loved the Lost Child ere yet he was lost, and 
from both he had come into being. 

But his likeness to each was something glorified—a 
brightness and radiancy that often made us ashamed with 
its Divine suggestion. 

An lo! while dissension lay sore between us twain and 
it seemed that our paths in life were divided forever, the 
Child sickened and died. 

Died amid strange faces and strange ministering hands, 
seeking vainly the bosom which had nursed him into life. 

Then from his little grave there came a cry that smote 
our pride and anger in the dust. 

O Death! thou chastenest with a heavy hand. 

Yet blessed art thou. 

Over the grave of the Innocent we begged forgiveness of 
each other and of God for having in our blindness moved 
Him to demand such a sacrifice. 

And our Child seemed nearer to us than ever. 

Blessed be Death! 
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CONSISTENCY. 





BY LITTE. 





He came 
home one evening to find his wife in tears. She 
had found an old scrap-book of his in which were 

pasted some poems he had written to some one else and 

published in the college papers. “I thought,” she said, 

“you had never loved anyone but me.” And he promptly 

reassured her that she had thought truly, and burned up his 

old scrap-book in the furnace in the basement. 

And the next day he found that she had distributed on 
the mantel and the dresser not less than five photographs 
of as mahy former beaux of hers and invited two of them, 


[Tm had been married but two months. 


who were in town, to dinner the next Sunday. 





CHRIST IN HADES. 


A PHANTASY. 


BY STEPHEN PHILLIPS. 


This poem, copyrighted, is reproduced by permission of the 


publisher, John Lane, The Bodly Head, London and New York. 


EEN as a blinded man, at dawn awake, 
kK Smells in the dark the cold odor of earth; 


Eastward he turns his eyes, and over him 





A dreadful freshness exquisitely breathes; 
The room is brightening; even his own face! 

So the excluded ghost in Hades felt 

A waft of early sweet, and heard the rain 

Of spring beginning over them; they all 

Stood still, and in each other’s faces looked. 

And restless grew their queen, Persephone; 

Who, like a child, dreading to be observed 

By awful Dis, threw little glances down 

Toward them, and understood them with her eyes. 
Perpetual dolor had as yet but drooped 

The corners of her mouth; and in her hand 

She held a bloom that had on earth a name. 

Quickly she whispered: “Come, my Hermes, come! 
’Tis time to fetch me! Ah, through all my veins 
The sharpness of the spring returns: I hear 

The stalk revive with sap, and the first drops 

On green illumined grass; now over me 

The blades are growing fast; I cannot rest. 

He comes, he comes! Yet with how slow a step, 
Who used to run along, a sunny gust! 

And O, a withered wreath! no roses now 

Dewy from paradise. Surely not his 

Those earnest eyes, that ragged hair; his face 

Was glad and cold. This is no god at all, 

Only some grieving human shade, with hands 
Unsightly, and the eager Furies wheel 

Over him!” Slowly to her side her arms 

Had fallen; Christ with grave eyes looks on her. 
Her young mouth trembled fast, and from her hand 
With serious face she let the earthly flower 

Drop down; then, stretching out her arms, she said: 
“O all fresh out of beautiful sunlight! 

Thine eyes are still too dazed to see us ciear. 

Was it not difficult to come away 

Straight from the greenness to the dimness? Now 
It is the time of tender, opening things. 

Above my head the fields murmur and wave, 

And breezes are just moving the clear heat. 

O the mid-noon is trembling on the corn, 

On the cattle calm, and trees in perfect sleep. 

And hast thou empty come? Hast thou not brought 
Even a blossom with the noise of rain 

And smell of earth about it, that we all 

Might gather round and whisper over it? 

At one wet blossom all the dead would feel! 

O thou beginning to glide here a shadow, 

Soon shalt thou know how much it seems to us, 

In miserable, dim magnificence, 

To feel the snowdrop growing over us! 

That barren crown! but now it was a wreath. 

These gusts of Hell have blown it into thorn! 

If thou canst bear it yet, O speak to me 

Of the blue noon, of breezes and of rivers!” 


A wonderful stillness stopped her; like to trees 
Motionless in an ecstacy of rain, 

So the tall dead stood drooping around Christ, 
Under the falling peace intensely still; 

Ana some in slow delight their faces raised 
Upward; but soon, like leaves, duly released, 
Tormented phantoms, ancient, injured shades, 
Sighing, began downward to drift and glide 
Toward him, and, unintelligibly healed, 
Lingered, with closing eyes and parting lips. 


Agamemnon bowed over, and from his wheel 
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Ixion staggered to his feet all blind. 

Over the head of Jesus the whole sky 

Of pain began to drive: old punishments 
Diswreathing drooped, and legendary dooms 
Dispersing hung, and lurid history streamed. 
But he against the flying sky remained 

Placid with power; in silence stood the dead, 
Gazing: only was heard that river steal, 

The listless ripple of Oblivion. 

Then an Athenian ghost stood out and spoke. 
“T fear to speak to thee, while these my eyes 
Behold our great life, interrupted, pause. 
That was our sky, that passes: and I miss 
The busy sound of water, and of stone; 

And sorrows that we thought perpetual 

I see suspended, and amid them thee 

Gentle, and all injured. Art thou a god 
Easily closing all those open eyes, 

And hast not spoken word? Thou hast not played 
Monotonously as rain, inducing sleep: 

Thou comest without lute, yet hast thou power 

To charm the fixed melancholy of spirits? 

Art thou a god? Then guide us to the air, 

To trees and rivers, that peculiar light 

Which even now is squandered on the beasts. 
Canst thou not make the primrose venture up 

Or bring the gentlest shower? O pity us; 

For I would ask of thee only to look 

Upon the wonderful sunlight, and to smell 

Earth in the rain. Is not the laborer, 
Returning heavy through the August sheaves 
Against the setting sun, who gladly smells 

His supper from the opening door, is he 

Not happier than these melancholy kings? 
How good it is to live, even at the worst! 

God was so lavish to us once, but here 

He hath repented, jealous of his beams. 

Just as a widower, that dreaming holds 

His dead wife in his arms, not wondering, 

So natural it appears; then starting up 

With trivial words, or even with a jest, 
Realizes all the uncolored dawn, 

And near his head the young birds in the leaves 
Stirring; not less, not otherwise do we 

Want in this colorless country the warm earth. 
Yet how shall we in thy tormented face 
Believe? Thou comest from the glistening sun 
As out of some great battle, nor hast thou 

The beautiful ease of the untroubled gods. 
Most strong are they, for they are joyous cold. 
Thou art not happy! We can trust thee not. 
How wilt thou lead with feet already pierced? 
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And if we ask thy hand, see, it is torn! 


But when he had spoken, Christ no answer made. 
Upon his hands in uncouth gratitude 

Great prisoners muttering fawned: behind them stood 
Dreadful suspended business, and vast life 

Pausing, dismantled piers, and naked frames. 

And fur.her, shapes from obscure troubles loosed, 
Like mist descended: on the horizon last, 

The piled, tremendous firmament collapsed, 


With dazzling pains, and solemn sorrows white. 


Then stole a woman up to him, and said: 

“Although I know thee not, yet can I tell 

That only a great love hath brought thee hither. 
Didst thou so ail in brightness, and couldst not rest 
Was thy bed 

So empty, cold thy hearth, and aimless glides 
Whom then dost thou seek? 
For see, we are so changed: thou wouldst not know 


For thinking of some woman? 
Thy wife amidst us? 


The busy form that moved about thy fire. 
She has no occupation, and no care, 

No little tasks. O we had pleasant homes. 
And often we remember husbands dear, 

That were most kind, and wonder after them. 


My little children! Who sings to them now? 












Return then to earth! Thou canst not fetch 


Thy drooping listless woman to the air. 





Thou’lt have no comfort out of her at all. 
Yet say, perhaps, thou hast but lately died, 
And wanderest here unburied? Restless seem 
Those eyes; ah, on thy body thou dost feel 
The bird settling? Hath no friend covered up 
Thy limbs, or do they fall with falling waves?” 
But one broke in on her with eager words. 
“See how we live along exhausted streams, 
Eluding forests, and dispersing hills; 

O but I gloried and drank and wept and laughed! \ 





Give me again great life! To dare, to enjoy, 
To explore, never to tire, to be alive, 

And full of blood, and young, to risk, to love! 
The bright glory of after-battle wine, 

The flushed, recounting faces, the stern hum 
Of burnished armies, thrill of unknown seas!” 
As he was speaking, slowly all the dead 

The melancholy attraction of Jesus felt; 

And millions, like a sea, wave upon wave, 
Heaved dreaming to that moonlight face, or ran 
In wonderful, long ripples, sorrow-charmed. 
Toward him, in faded purple, pacing came 

Dead emperors, and sad, unflattered kings; o 
Unlucky captains listless armies led; 

Poets with music frozen on their lips, 

Toward the pale Brilliance sighed, until at last 
Antiquity, like evening gathering, 

With mild and starry faces, gradually 

Had stolen up. Glimmering all the dead 
Looked upon Jesus; as they stood, some thought 
Spread from the furthest edges like a breeze, 
Till, like a leafy forest, the huge host 

Whispered together, bending all one way 
Toward him; and then ensued a stillness deep. 
But suddenly the form of Jesus stirred; 

And all the dead stirred with him suddenly. 

He shuddered with a rapture, and from his eyes 





They felt returning agonies of hope. 

As men, flame-wrapped, hither and thither run, 
To rid them, or fall headlong tothe ground, 
The dead, caught in intolerable hope, 

Hither and thither burning rushed, or fell 
Imploring him to leave them cold; but Christ 
Came through them; leading irresistibly 

Not western spirits alone: but all that world 
Was up! and after him in passion swept 

Dead Asia, murmuring, and the buried North! 


But in his path a lonely spirit stood; 

A Roman, he who from a greater Greek 
Borrowed as beautifully as the moon 

The fire of the sun: fresh come he was, and still 
Deaf with the sound of Rome: forward he came 





Softly; a human tear had not yet dried. 
“Whither,” he said, “O whither dost thou lead 
In such a calm all these embattled dead? 

Almost I could begin to sing again, 

To see these nations burning run through Hell, 
Magnificently anguished, by the grave 

Untired; and this last March against the Powers. 
Who would more gladly follow thee than I? 


But over me the human trouble comes. 


- 


Dear gladiator pitted against Fate, 

I fear for thee: around thee is the scent 

Of over-beautiful, quick-fading things, 

The pang, the gap, the briefness, all the dew, 
Tremble, and suddenness of earth: I must 
Remember young men dead in their hot bloom, 
The sweetness of the world edged like a sword, 
The melancholy knocking of those waves, 

The deep unhappiness of winds, the light 

That comes on things we never more shall see. 
Yet I am thrilled: thou seemest like the bourne 
Of all our music, of the hinting night, 





Of souls under the moonlight opening.” 








Now, after speaking, he bowed down his head, 











Faltered, and shed wet tears in the vain place. 
And Christ half turned, and with grave, open eyes, 
Looked on him: but behind there was a sound 

Of vast impatience, and the murmurous chafe 
Of captains sick for war, and poets shone, 

All dreaming bright and fiery prophets, seized 
With gladness, boded splendid things; and scarred 
Heroes, as desperate men, that see no path, 

Yet follow a riddled, memorable flag, 

Pressed close upon that leader world-engraved. 
But he began to pace with slower step, 

With wandering gaze, still hesitating more; 

Then stayed, and on his last foot strongly leaned. 


Faintly the air bore to him blood he knew. 

His gentle eyes hither and thither roved. 

The Furies rose, ejaculating fast, 

And circled nearer o’er the limitless dead, 

Who paused, all whispering: before them hung 
Still unredeemed, Prometheus from his crag; 
His limbs impaled: then stood the Son of Man, 
And seemed almost about to speak; the dead 

In silence upward gazed. The Titan’s face 
Through passing storms leaps out in dazzling pain 
Momently on them, and his tone returns 

Fitfully through the gusting hurricane. 

“Stay, mighty dreamer, though thou comest on 
Attracting all the dead, to thy deep charm 
Resigned and bright; yet stay, and look on me! 
Do I not trouble thee? Dost thou not swerve 
Smelling my kindred blood on the great track? 
Full in thy path I menace. After me 

Canst thou go on?” The storm carried his voice 
From them, and veiled with rushing hail his face. 
Then many unbound heroes toward him ran, 
Going with great dumb gestures between him 
And Christ; and in their leader’s face looked up, 
Beseeching him their brother to release; 

Then they refrained, all motionless: and now 
The Titan bowed, coming upon them, and seemed, 
Falling, to carry with him all the crag 

Down on them: over the dead host he cried! 
“Lo, all these ancient prisoners released! 

Did I not feel them everywhere come down 
Easily from immortal torment? Yet 

I, I alone, while all came down from woe, 

Still striving, could not wrench away these limbs. 
O Christ, canst thou a nail move from these feet, 
Thou who art standing in such love of me? 

Thy hands are too like mine to undo these bonds, 
Brother, although the dead world follow thee, 
Deep-fascinated: love hath marred us both, 

And one yearning, as wide as is the world. 

O how thy power leaves thee at this cross! 
Prepare thee for the anguish! Thou shalt know 
Trouble so exquisite that, from his wheel, 

Happy Ixion shall spare tears for thee; 

And thou shalt envy me my shadowy crag 

And softly-feeding vulture. Thou shalt stand 
Gazing forever on the earth, and watch 

How fast thy words incarnadine the world! 

That I know all things is my torment; nothing 
That ever shall befall to me is new: 

Already I have suffered it far-off; 

And on the mind the poor event appears 

The pale reflection of some ancient pang. 

Yet I forsee dim comfort, and discern 

A bleak magnificence of endless hope. 
It seems that even thy woe shall have an end. 

It comes upon thee! O prepare thee; ah, 
That wailing, those young cries, this smouldering smell! 
I see the dreadful look of men unborn. 
What hast thou said, that all the air is blood?” 


He cried with nostrils shuddering fast; and Christ 
Moved to unbind him; but with arm outstretched 
Suddenly stood. A scene unrolling stayed 

Him who had easily released the dead. 


The Mirror 


He knew that for a time the great advance 

He must delay, postponing our desire. 

The earth again he sees, and all mankind 

Half in the shining sun upright, and half 
Reposing in the shadow; deserts and towns, 
And cloudy mountains and the trembling sea, 
And all the deeds done; and the spoken words 
Distinct he hears; the human history 

Before his eyes defiles in bright sunbeams, 

An endless host parading past; whom he, 

Their leader mild, remorsefully reviewed, 

And had no joy in them, although aloud 

They cried his name, and with fierce faces glad 
Looked up to him for praise, all murmuring proud, 
And bloody trophies toward him flourished and waved: 
But as he stood, gazing, from time to time 

He seemed to swerve, as though his hand grew red, 
Or move, as though to interrupt some sight. 
Now when the dead saw that he must not stir, 
Absorbed, with wonder gathering in his eyes, 
They came about him, touching him, and some 
Reminded him, and looked into his face. 
Others in patience laid them down, or fell 

To calling him sweet earthly names; at last, 
Waiting the signal that he could not give, 
Wanting the one word that he might not speak, 
Seeing he stirred not once, they wandered off, 
And gathering into groups, yet spoke of him; 
Then to despair slowly dispersed, as men 
Return with morning to the accustomed task. 
And as without some theater, so friend 

Waited for friend, and, speaking of that scene, 
Into the ancient sorrow walked away. 

Yet many could not, after such a sight, 

At once retire, but must, from time to time, 
Linger with undetermining, bright eyes. 

Now at each parting way some said farewell, 
And each man took his penance up, perhaps 
Less easily from such an interval: 

The vault closed back, woe upon woe, the wheel 
Revolved, the stone rebounded; for that time 
Hades her interrupted life resumed. 


ee et 
INTO THE DARK. 





BY ZOE ANDERSON NORRIS. 





HE two circled a curve in the road and came out into 
| the open, where the white moonlight flung the 
shadow of their runabout back of them and shone 

full upon their faces. 

The face of the man was young. 

The face of the woman was beautiful but older, the 
eyes big with the left-over sadness of the past, softened in- 
to something like radiance by the golden happiness of the 
present. 

It was fall time. The odor of the yellowing leaves 
crushing into the dark loose mould wafted to them from the 
wood through which the shining road ran like a ribbon. The 
crisp air brought the red blood to their cheeks. The fresh 
breeze, redolent of pines, invigorated. 

“It begins to be cold,” she said, and shivered slightly. 

With his disengaged hand he drew her wrap closer 
about her throat. 

“We shall soon have tv be leaving this pleasant coun- 
try,” be regretted “and hie us back to the city again. We 
have been very happy here.” 

The memory of the happiness filled up a smiling space. 

“But we shall be happier there,” he added, “when 
you are mine.” 

“We shall be happier there,” she repeated, the words 
leaving her lips rapturously parted, “when I am yours.” 

They drove through an interval of silence sweet with 
the breath of the night filtered through moonlight. Then: 

“Why do you sit over away from me?” he complained, 
jealously, “thinking thoughts I know nothing of?” That 
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I can’t even guess at? Why don’t you tell me those 
thoughts of yours, Katherine?” 

She roused with a start and nestled closer to him. Tak- 
ing the reins in his right hand, he put his arm around her. 

“Iwas just thinking,” she explained, “that I must tell 
them to you and,” falling to whispering, “I am almost 
afraid.” 

“Why the deadly intonation of that ‘must’?” he inter- 
rogated, “and the awe of that whisper? Is this some deep, 
dark secret out of your grewsome past come to separate 
us?” 

She laid her hand on his arm with a cry. 

“No. No! Not separate us! Not that, surely! 
And yet”, breathing hard, “it might. You can never 
tell. Such trifles separate. It is something you should 
have known at the start, when I first met you at this coun- 
try house, two months ago. AndI would have told you, 
only I was afraid. It is nothing,” hurrying her words, 
“that is, not much of anything. It may make a difference 
with you and it may not. I think,” pantingly, “if you care 
for me really and truly it will not. And if you do not care 
for me, why,” falteringly, “it is best to know it now. 
Even if it should break my heart, it is best.” 

The words were courageous, but the tone held a touch 
of despair. 

“Will it make any difference?” she pleaded suddenly, 
turning her eyes, grown sad with apprehension, full upon 
him. 

He laughed. 

“How can I tell, Katherine?” he questioned, “unless I 
know first what it is? Put me out of my misery. Tell me. 
Are you a kleptomaniac, a burglar, or a midnight assassin 
given to deliberately murdering people in cold blood?” 

She turned away from him, facing the moonlight. Her 
hands, clasped in her lap, suggested helplessness, hopeless- 
ness. The moon outlined them whitely against her gown. 

“Of course you know,” with a laugh meant to be gay, 
“that I am older than you.” 

“Not so much older,” deprecatingly. 

“More than youthink. Some years too much older, I 
am afraid, for happiness. But what you do not know is 
CE Sh ar, 

“Yes?” 

“Have a daughter of sixteen. She has not been with 
me this summer, not since I met you. She came to-day.” 

A voice came out of the wood. 

“To-day,” it echoed, and hushed. 

“When one is introduced,” she commenced, swiftly 
arguing, “one cannot say immediately, ‘I have a daughter, a 
girl of sixteen,’ can one? It doesn’t seem necessary. On 
the contrary, it seems out of place. At the very first how 
did I know that it would ever make any difference to you 
whether I had a daughter or not? Then, when you grew 
to care for me, I was afraid to tell you. While it does not 
actually age me, it appears to. A woman is much younger, 
to the world, without a daughter than with one, and I 
wanted so to seem young to you; for youth is beautiful, and 
age, in a woman, is hideous. Why does a woman survive 
her first wrinkle? Why doesn’t she die of it ?” bitterly. 
“By rights, to save herself suffering, she should die of it.” 

The passion of her words beat in upon the whitened 
stillness of the night. She paused for breath, waiting 
eagerly for him to speak to her, to comfort her, to console. 

He took his arm from around her waist, shifted the 
reins to his left hand and twirling his mustache with his 
right, fixed his eyes on the road, dwindling to nothingness 
further on, lost in the bend of the wood. 

She drew herself up, forcing a smile to herlips, forcing 
back the impression that the taking away of the arm fore- 
boded the withdrawal of the affection upon which she had 
learned so gladly to lean, telling herself that if it were so 
she must be brave and bearit, but becoming more and 
more mentally incoherent at the taought, and cold. 

By and by, she stammered: 

“Tt is not a pleasant surprise, is it?” 

“A daughter,” he repeated, “and sixteen.” 

He looked away from the road to her face. It had 
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gone white, or was it the moonlight? The eyes had lost 


the brilliancy of glossed-over happiness. They had taken 
back the old look of left-over sadness belonging to the past. 
They were dark and heavy with unshed tears and the mouth 
had the pitiful droop of a hurt child’s. 

“You are very young, Katherine,” he decided “to be 
the mother of a girl of sixteen.” 

After a moment: 

“And must she live with us?” 

With a quick movement she put out her arms. 
as if she clapsed in them the invisible body of the girl. 

“I want her to,” she implored, her eyes strained into 


It was 


the moonlight as if she saw her. 

He frowned; she, sensitive as a flower, instantly inter- 
preting his change of mood. 

He did not reply. 

“You would prefer not?” she sighed. 

With her own hands, this time, she drew her wraps 
about her throat, cold to the finger tips, cold to the heart. 

“No man of my age,” he argued presently, lines of 
firmness she had not hitherto remarked accentuating them- 
selves about his mouth, “cares to take the responsibility of 
a family upon his shoulders. I am not an exception to the 
rule. Yes. I should prefer not. Married, I think you 
would be obliged, Katherine, to decide between the society 
of your daughter and mine. She can be kept at schools.” 

“But now, just now, is the time she needs me most,” 
she petitioned. 

“You must weigh her need of you and your need of me 
carefully in the balance,” he concluded, “and see which 
is the heavier.” 

They drove on and on in silence. The hoofs of the 
horse crushed fallen leaves in places along the road. The 
wheels whirled lightly and musically. Later on they 
approached the farm house nestled away in a nook of the 
wood, led up to by a broad road glistening, in the light of 
the moon, with pebbles. 

“Well?” he interrogated as the horse hurried with a 
glad homeward canter toward this road. 

“She is very young,” she began slowly, thinking aloud. 
“And now, of all times, needs my care.” 

She raised her head, gazing into the moonlit road unsee- 
ingly. 

“After all she is mine. 
me. So I must not leave her. 
ness before I think of mine. 
warm for her until she has made a nest of her own, and 


” 


She has no one too look to but 
I must think of her happi- 
I must keep the home nest 


then, if it is not too late. ... 

She paused. The words had been in a louder tone; so 
that the voice came out of the wood echoing: 

“Too late!” and hushed again. 

“If it is not too late,” she reiterated, “I will take up the 
thread of my own happiness and try and weave it.” 

They sped into the road to the house. 

“And so you give me up?” he asked, looking into 
her eyes. 

“And so,” she assented, “if it isto be a question be- 
tween you and her I must give you up,” but the words were 
slow and the eyes that had softened into something like 
radiance in the presence of hope had clouded over again 
with the shadow of the past, darkened by the hopelessness 
of the future. 

They drew up at the veranda. He helped her out, 
touched her hand to his lips and stood while she walked out 
of the moonlight in at the door and on upstairs to her room. 

Half way up she took to running swiftfooted to the girl 
who was in that room. She rushedto the door. She 
opened it, groped her way tothe bed and flinging herself 
“on her knees there found her young head matted with curls, 
clasped it to her heart, rained kisses on it and fell to sob- 
bing out the grief that threatened to benumb her. 

The girl, jerking herself out of the warm encircling 
arms, sat up and pushed back her hair out of her sleep- 


laden eyes. 
“What’s 
“What on earth’s the matter?” 


the matter?” 


she demanded querulously. 


The Mirror 


Receiving no answer, throwing herself back on the pil- 


low she burst into complaints. 

“Will you never get over these silly spells of yours?” 
she stormed. “Always either laughing yourself to death or 
Will you never strike a happy medium and give 
You make me tired. 


Go to 


crying? 
other people half a chance to live? 
Hurry and undress yourself and come on to bed. 
sleep soI can gotosleep. Hurry! Will you?” 

Katherine rose from her knees. 

She moved away from the bed and the girl, backward. 

She backed to the middle of the room where she stood, 
moveless as a statue, enveloped by the dark. 

Once she put out her hand as if to touch someone; but 
there was no one there. 

Only the dark. 

eet 


THE DOG PUNCHER. 


BY HOWARD V. SUTHERLAND. 





HREE long miles to camping place; black the night 
| and cold. 
Mercury is frozen, sure; feet and fingers numb. 

What a blasted fool I am, coming here for gold— 

Might as well seek sulphur up in kingdom come. 
Scarce can see ahead of me, scarce can keep the trail; 

Dogs are almost petered out, scarce can pull the sled. 
Forty miles since four this morn! Sooner be in jail 


Breaking hunks of granite. Just as soon be dead. 


Forty miles since four this morn. Christ! it makes me 
sick. 

Mush on, Chief and Yukon, dogs! 
moon? 


Haven't had a bite to eat, not a bloody lick, 


Where the hell’s the 


Save a snatch of ice or snow—well, we’ll get there soon. 
That’s if this damn sled don’t bust. Glad we left the stuff 

There with Shorty Jorgensen back beyond the Forks. 
Chief, there, what’s the matter? Well, the trail is rough. 


See, he looks right at me. Gosh! he almost talks. 


Not a tree in sight. 
Bad enough by day, 


Desolation everywhere. 
What a place to monkey with! 

Worse than hell in winter-time, when it’s always night, 
Even when the Northern Lights, ghost-like, come and 

play 

Tag among the spired stars. Pull, dogs, or I’ll set 

All of you a-yappering. Yukon, damn your soul, 

Get in there and pull, you brute! 
Grizzly Myers rnns with you. 


hole! 


Better not forget 
Ghee! just missed that 


Three long miles to camping place. Now we strike the ice. 
This is how to hit the trail—Yukon sets the pace. 
Aren’t they little beauties, though,—scampering like mice. 
On a crystal river, and eager for a race! 
Wish I were in ’Frisco now, just to drive them up 
Market street and down again, showing off, of course; 
Say! I wouldn’t sell, or give, either Siwash pup 
For a team of outside dogs, let alone a horse! 


Featherweights and tricky, yes; but I’d sooner lose 
Grub or girl than one of them, and they know it, too; 

Chief and Chook and Yukon there—well, if I must choose, 
Yukon is my favorite, even if I do 

Belt him somewhat readily. But he knows it’s best, 
Yelps and then forgets it, like an honest dog; 

Licks my cheeks, and fingers, too, when it’s time to rest, 


Snaps at both his brothers and sleeps just like a log. 


Two long years I’ve sworn at them, and they seem to feel 
That I’m brother dog with them, though old Nick must 
smile 
Well, a saint would squeal 
Ugh! it raises bile. 


When he hears my blasphemy. 
Driving dogs in winter-time. 

Frozen nose and frozen toes, eating when you can; 
Fearful lest the ice may break, or the sled upset, 

Hauling here and pushing there; ‘cursing God and man, 


Beast and bird and everything. Say, it’s hell, you bet! 


Three long miles to camping place. Must be nearly nine. 
Fifteen hours traveling; belly’s like a sack 
Emptied out and flattened out. Well, I guess we’ll dine 
Off of honest miner fare when we strike old Jack. 
Mush, dogs! Pull there, all of you, else I’ll use the chain! 
Wolves may stick their teethin us ere we reach the 
claim. 
Home is not so very far; pull, dogs, and again— 
Curse these ice-clogged runners; they’re the things to 
blame. 


Up now, off the river ice; strike the forest trail 

Underneath the solemn spruce, weighted down with 
snow; 

God! what awful darkness this! Guess he dropped a veil 
Over all the Klondyke here, so’s He shouldn’t know 

How we men forget ourselves. Damn these dogs to hell! 
Chief, you Siwash bustard, get in there and dig! 

Ah, the beggars smell 

Chief, you are a pig! 


Yukon! what’s the matter now? 
Camp, and Jack a-cooking there. 
ee 

AN ACCIDENT OF TRAVEL. 





BY JULIA TRUITT BISHOP. 





not set out in his youth to be an ungrateful reprobate. 
If he had accompiished that end now, it was because 
he had built up the character by close attention to it, rather 
In fact, in his less prosperous 


Jo» BARTON, middle-aged and prosperous, had 


than by beginning early. 
days, when his hands were hard and rough from much 
tumbling of boxes and rolling of barrels about Wiggs’ 
grocery store, he had been rather a decent young fellow, 
sending a large part of what he earned to a certain place 
he called Back Home; along with letters that might have 


been better spelled, but could not have been more 
hopeful. 
It was hard to tell just when the change began. In the 


first place, old Wiggs took a fancy to him and began that 
memorable series of raises in salary which culminated in a 
partnership. Then old Wiggs died childless, and left his 
Then 
there was no need of being hopeful any more, because 


young partner most of what he had possessed. 


prosperity had actually come. 

About this time it began to be noticed by John Barton 
himself that he was sending a very comfortable monthly 
sum Back Home, and, he felt, doing his whole duty ina 
very pleasing way. Being a busy man, he did not have 
time to go Back Home, or to write more than an occasional 
hasty note. He did not mention Back Home to anyone he 
knew. His language had grown irreproachable, and he 
was known as a model of good taste in dress and manner. 
The world is prone to criticize, and to attend to affairs 
other than its own; and it was better that no one should 
know from what close proximity to the ground he had come. 

And then John Barton had the good fortune to marry a 
young lady of Family; and, in the presence of all her illus- 
trious ancestors, how could he mention the people Back 
Home? Hedid not mentionthem. He had all his mai 
sent to his place of business, lest her eyes should fall upon 
the scrawled, awkward address of certain of the letters; and 
he invented a harmless little story about a father and mother 
who had died while he was very young, but who had told 
him of a Revolutionary grandfather, and of a great-great- 
great something or other who had come over in the May- 
flower. He liked the story very well, after he had told it, 
and almost came to pelieve it himself. After his wife’s 
early death he passed the pleasant little fable on to his 
daughter, and Miss Ethel held up her little head proudly. 

“There is nothing like good blood, Papa,” she told him. 
“I am so glad that there is not a plebeian on either side of 
our family.” 

After which John Barton would have cut off his right 
hand sooner than betray the secret of Back Home. 

There were times when he was secretly afraid of this 
Ethel, who walked like a princess and thought like one. 
She was a gay girl, always a sort of chum with him, but 

















what if she should find him out? Suppose that some day 
she should come into his office, while he was absent, and 
look through his desk, as she had a dear, little, impertinent, 
childish way of doing? Suppose she should find one of 
those letters? He made a search for them, and burned 
every straggling line; but more might come. He fell into 
a way of taking her with him on his trips, and immediately 
liked it so well that not for worlds would he have left her 
behind. 

But he smiled a little grimly, one late December morn- 
ing, when the exigencies of business took him out over a 
certain road he had not traveled in years. He had never 
expected to travel it again. Not that it was a bad road, or 
that it did not pass through a pleasant, wintry country. 
It was that its trains rushed and roared along a certain 
ridge and up to a certain little town, from which one might 
see the blue smoke curling from the old red chimneys 
Back Home. That is not a pleasant sight for any man 
who has been an ingrate and an alien tothe ones he left 
there. Personally, John Barton would have preferred 
going half around the world to reach the town to which he 
was destined, but unfortunately, it could not be reached 
except by this one road. 

Therefore he sat beside Ethel, as the train rushed and 
roared along that unforgotten ridge, and read his paper, 
and was ‘still reading it when the train stopped at the little 
town. 

“Such a pretty, sleepy little place, Papa!” cried Ethel, 
looking abroad; but Mr. Barton turned to the next page of 
the paper and read steadily on. When the town began 
slipping back he drew a long breath and felt that Provi- 
dence had saved him this one time more. 

But it is not always safe for men to count on the inter- 
position of Providence to save them from their misdeeds. 
A few miles further on came a man in blouse and overalls, 
waving a flag, and giving them the information that a 
freight train had “bust up the face o’ the earth” further 
along, and naturally had the right of way for a space. The 
train was backed down to the little, sleepy town for a wait 
of no one knew how many hours. 

“What an exasperating thing!” exclained Mr.-Barton, 
seriously annoyed. “This will keep us out on the road 
Christmas day. Well, we might as well go out and wire 
McGarvey and Frank—you will want to wire Frank.” 

With a frown on his brow at the untowardness of fate, 
John Barton assisted Ethel down from the car, and turned 
in at the little red station. 

“Detained by wreck on freight train. 
he scribbled on the yellow blank. 

An old man with lank hair straggling over his worn 
collar leaned over and watched the flying pencil with inno- 


John Barton,” 


cent ease. 

“John Barton!” he ejaculated. 
Barton, over beyant?” 

Mr. Barton’s face flushed hotly. 
walked out in a firm and stately manner, but the old man 


“Any kin to Dave 


He would have 


was in the door. 

“Dave’s gota son named John,” argued the old man, 
assisting the other’s memory. “He went to the city years 
an’ years ago, an’ is got a big groc’ry up thar now. Use’ 
to be Wiggs & Barton, but now it’s jes’ plain Barton. 
Mighty likely feller he is, 1 reckin. Sends the ol’ folks 
lots o’ money an’ things, but don’t never come to see ’em.” 

John Barton felt his daughter’s hand on his arm, and 
knew that it trembled. He pushed past the shabby figure 
in the door, but the old man followed him out to the plat- 
form, where sunset was giving place to night. The girl’s 
face was turned to him, and it was to her he addressed 
himself. 

“Yan's the place, right over thar,” he said, pointing with 
“You take that road {tothe right an’ you 
can’t miss it. I didn’t know but ye might be some kin to 
’em,” he added apologetically, as he tramped heavily away. 

She had taken her hand from h’r father’s arm. 

“Papa!” she said. 

He could not look at her, 

“It is true,” he said doggedly. 


a heavy hand. 
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He would never be able to look at her again. 

“I am going there,” was her only reply, and she started 
down that right hand road, her head up, more like a prin- 
cess than she had ever been. She was going down there to 
see how he had lied—to betray him to—to the ones Back 
Home— 

He followed after her. 

“You will be sorry,” he said sullenly. “You’ve always 
been so proud of good blood—it’ll be something of a come- 
down.” Insensibly he had fallen into the speech of old 
days. 

She walked on, silent, her head up. A raging sense of 
For this he had abandoned every- 

It gave hima feeling of having 


shame was upon him. 
thing he used to love. 
wasted his life. 

A little way ahead they saw a glimmer of light, and 
they went toward it; a proud girl walked steadily in front, 
a faltering man coming after her. Only once he spoke to 
her. 

“What will Frank say?” he asked. “This isn’t a nice 
thing to spring on him, when he thinks he’s going to 
marry Family.” 

The girl went on, her grey dress melting into the grey 
twilight. When he came up with her again she had passed 
noiselessly through the gate, and left the path, and was at 
the window, looking in. For a moment he tried to escape 
what might be waiting for him, within there, but some- 
thing drew him on and would not let him go. He stood 
behind her, white-faced, rigid, and stared at the firelight, 
and the figures there. 

& 

Now why should people grow so grey and old when one 
sends them money, and deals out gifts with a lavish hand? 
What a poor return is this for kindness! 

The old man looked up irritably. 

“I wisht ye wouldn’t do that, mother!” he exclaimed. 

What was it she was doing? Only setting the table for 
three. 

“Don’t mind about it, David,” she said coaxingly. “I 
don’t do it, except about Christmas times, an’ then it al- 
ways seems to me as if he might step in any minute.” 

“He ain’t likely to step into our house,” said the old 
man bitterly, staring into the fire. “He thinks that money’s 
all folks need, I reckin.” 

“John’s been mighty good 
woman, defending him at once. 
that’s done as good a part by their ol’ father an’ mother. 
He’s got his 


to us!” cried the little 
“The’ ain’t many sons 


He can’t be always writin’—nor comin.’ 
business—an’ Ethel there, to look after—” 

A little of the frown slipped from the old man’s face, 
and the firelight danced in his eyes with a sudden glow. 

“Ethel must be a right smart chunk of a girl, now, 
mother,” he said, rubbing his knees, reflectively. “I 
shouldn’t wonder if she was mighty nigh as tall as you, this 
minute.” 

“John’s baby!” said the little old woman, turning away 
from the table and looking narrowly at the hem of her 
apron. “I wisht we could’ a’ seen her—once in awhile, 
anyhow. It ’ud ’a’ seemed so nice to have a baby about 
the house—an’ watch her growin’ up—but I reckin maybe 
John thought it ’ud be a bother to us, growin’ old like 


we are.” 

“Yes,” said the old man, staring at the fire. “We’re 
gittin’ old.” 

“But you mustn’t complain, David, if I keep settin’ a 
place for John, Christmas times,” murmured the trembling 
old woman, wiping her eyes a little. “’Tain’t likely there’ll 
be many more Christmases—an’ he’l] surely think to come 
before it’s too late.” 

The door swung open—a tall girl in grey was there, 
tears shining on her rosy, young face—but thank heaven, 
there was some one else who did not wait—who felt his way 
across the room, blinded by the tears in his own eyes, and 
caught at his mother’s dress, and fell to his knees. 

“Qh, mother,” he cried, like a little child—“do forgive 
me just this once—father—mother—and Ill be good all the 


rest of the time!” 
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“And I’m Ethel,” cried the girl, who had both arms 
around the two withered necks; “and we’ve come to spend 
Christmas—and to take you both home with us afterwards 
—and won’t you please set a place for me?” 

“And one for me?” said a voice at the door; and behold, 
there was Frank, who had followed them up in the most 
mysterious manner, and at the cost of much‘cross-country 
driving. Stiff? Formal? Not a bit of it, for was he not 
shaking hands with everybody, and with Ethel twice over, 
by mistake? And did not he and Ethel find the corner 
cupboard and finish setting the table, with much laughter 
and with a new and wonderful tenderness toward one an- 
other? And when everything was ready, it was Frank who 
escorted John Barton’s mother to her place, as though she 
had been a queen. 

“This is like old times,” he said. 
such a place as this—and by the dearest grandmother—” 

And while Ethel sent a radiant smile at him, old David 


“I was raised in just 


Barton spread his hands over the table that had gathered in 
its wanderer. 
“Let us give thanks,” he said ina voice that was filled 
with joy. 
Fe et Ut 


THE OYSTERS AND THE STARFISH. 





BY WHIDDEN GRAHAM. 





HE inhabitants of Oyster Village had lived contented- 
ei ly for a long time on their rich Mud Flat, and, as 
food was abundant, they increased in size and 
numbers. Then, one day, along came a swarm of curious, 
little, five-armed creatures, who settled down onthe vil- 
lage and began sucking the oysters from their shells. 
Whereupon the villagers called a meettng to discuss the 
strange visitors and their peculiar tastes. 

“This is evidently a Dispensation of Providence,” saida 
Venerable oyster, “we must submit in patience to the 
Divine Will.” 

“Simply the operation of Natural Laws,” said the 
Scientific oyster. “You know those soft, slimy creatures 
are much better fitted to survive’than we Hard-shells.” 

“The starfish own this mud-flat, and the oysters they 
eat are merely Rentjfor allowing’“us to live’ on their 
Property,” putin an oyster who had studied political 
ecomony. 

“Fighting starfish develops the highest characteristics 
of a true mollusk,” said a Strenuous oyster. 

“We mustn’t say anything harsh against these Gentle 
Blood-suckers,” murmured a Dub oyster, “for fear a Star- 
fish might get killed, and then we would all be called 
Anarchists.” 

“Ihave heard of a good many Mud Flats, and am told 
that wherever there are oysters there are always starfish, 
so itis evident that if it were not forthe starfish there 
wouldn’t be any oysters,” remarked a Philosophical oyster. 

“Yes, it’s sad that so many of us are sick and dying be- 
cause of the starfish sucking up their substance,” said the 
Charitable oyster, “but see what an opportunity it gives the 
fortunate ones to show their Benevolence to the poor.” 

“1 don’t see why we should allow ourselves to be de- 
voured by a lot of Parasites,” protested a young oyster, “I 
don’t care if it:s the Will of Providence, or the law of the 
Survival of the Fittest, I object to being eaten.” 

Whereupon all the other oysters joined in a chorus of 
“Agitator,” “Disturber of Society,” “Socialist,” “Anarchist,” 
and a resolution declaring that the people of Oyster Village 
were law abiding citizens was unanimously adopted, while 
the radical young oyster was so frightened by the result of 
his protest that he wandered out of the parental bed and | 
was washed ashore on the beach and drowned. 

MORAL: Don’t be discontented. Be a Clam. 

Fe eR 

THE man who announces himself “against Roosevelt” 
has at least one satisfaction in his attitude, and that is that 
he is “up against the real thing,” both as to the man and 


the President. 
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[THE THEATRE TRUST. 


4 VALDRON. 


Well toward a hundred theatres in New 


HERE are 

| York city, taking one kind with another, but of 

course there are not more than twenty that can be 
called first class, and, necessarily, most of these must be on 
or contiguous to Broadway. Of these there are but two 
that are absolutely independent of the Theatre Trust—the 
Manhattan and the Republic. Of all the theatres in Bos- 
ton, there is but one of the first class—the Tremont—that 
is free from Trust domination, and in Chicago also there is 
but one, the Grand Opera House. Of course this assertion 
is made with reference to first class theatres, or theatres of 


the better class, available for the better attractions. ll of 
the first-class theatres of Philadelphia, St. Louis, Balti- 
more, Washington, Cincinnati, Pittsburg and Cleveland 
are under Trust control, as also are all the first class 


theatres of cities of secondary importance, like Buffalo, 
Rochester, Albany, Syracuse, Columbus, Toledo, Detroit, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul, Minneapolis, and theatres of minor 
cities that are necessary to itineraries. If a star or com- 
pany desires to tour the remote South, or to the Pacific 
Coast, it will be found also that the Trust not only controls 
the first-class theatres in the objective points, but the 
theatres in the cities that it is necessary to touch intermedi- 
ately as well. A theatre enterprise cannot hope to reach 
New Orleans without touching at various cities on the way; 
and it is impossible, except in the way of amusement phil- 
anthropy, to reach San Francisco without tarrying at 
Omaha, Kansas City, Denver and Salt Lake City—to say 
nothing of minor places possible to the theatre tour—and 
the Trust controls all these places. 

Thus, to adventure in dramatic enterprise without se- 
rious embarrassment, it is necessary to recognize that the 
[rust is in control; and thus also it is not perhaps strange 
that, with but one or two exceptions, the Trust dictates to or 
“books” all of the first-class stars, companies or “attrac- 
tions,” making as certain its grip on the better amusement 
interests of the country as anything in this mutable life can 
be. 

With but comparatively few exceptions,the Trust does not 
control the theatres whose interests it manipulates and in 
whose profits it participates even by lesseeship; and at the 
time the Trust was formed, some seven years ago, in com- 
paratively few cases was it interested by the risk of capital 
or the exercise of productive ingenuity in the “attractions” 
whose destinies it assumed to direct. That is the strangest 
part of the matter; and in the future history of the com- 
mercial combinations of this happy period this Trust will 
be noted as the most stupendous and successful “confidence 
game” ever conceived and carried out. 

Managers of theatres throughout the country that are 
under control of the trust—some of these managers, so 
called, may be lessees and others of them may even own 
the real estate involved—may wear the good clothes charac- 
teristic of theatrical managers fromtime immemorial and 
enjoy the local celebiity that attaches to their kind; but in 
reality they have no more power as to the selection or the 
rejection of the stars or companies that play in their houses 
than mere janitors would have. Facts enough to fill a page 
of the MIRROR could be set forthto prove this, if proof were 
necessary. A little study of the theatre in any consider- 
able city will establish it to the satisfaction of any observer. 

The chief spirits of the Trust are Klaw & Erlanger, of 
New York, and their booking agency was the germ of the 


l'rust enterprise. Before the organization, these men had 


secured for their own purposes what practically was a 
monopoly of the theatres of the South, which they 
booked. Al. Hayman, who had operated in San Francisco 
and onthe Coast with monopolistic tendencies, came East, 


having outgrown his environment or exhausted the possi- 


bilities of that territory, and he, ina partnership with 
Charles Frohman that is not exactly understood by outsiders, 
embodies a second section of the Trust. Hayman’s rule, 


or the rule that he represented in San Francisco and on the 
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Coast, resulted disastrously to amusement interests there. 
It was a monopoly, with all of a monopoly’s grinding feat- 
ures applied to an art. No company or attraction of 
importance could. play that territory without playing the 
theatres controlled, which meant the paying of such tribute 
as it suited the controlling powers to exact. It is said that 
the dominant interest even had “arrangements” with the 
railroads that meant extrinsic though relative “business” 
exactions. It got so bad in San Francisco that the news- 
papers of that city, with practical unanimity, assailed the 
theatrical power, for, as first-companies finally would not 
submit to the “open-and-shut” system, the scheme of send- 
ing from the East the inferior and “number two” companies 
forthe profit of the little monopolists was resorted to, and 
failed; for San Francisco is nothing if not critical. The theatre 
business was demoralized there—as naturally under like 
conditions it eventually must become generally with such 
mastery—and Hayman came East. As an indication of re- 
sults in San Francisco it may be stated that, not long after 
he came East, a suit was instituted against him by the own- 
ers of the California Theatre, of which he had been lessee, 
to recover $105,000 damages for his alleged deterioration 
of that property. He also had controlled another first-class 
theatre in San Francisco, the Baldwin, to hold the key to 
his particular situation, and had so discriminated against 
the California in the class of attractions played—for there 
were not enough of the first class to supply both houses—-as 
to cheapen the property. It is not known what has been the 
result of this suit at law. At about the time this suit was 
brought—some three or four years ago—Charles Frohman, 
angered by the attitude of the San Francisco press toward 
the inferior attractions sent to that city by him, announced 
He would send no more of his com- 

But he thought better of it, and, 


after a time, naturally sent better companies. 


a boycott of that city. 
panies there, he said. 


Hayman is considered to be the shrewdest business 


man in the Trust. He makes few pretensions to being 
anything but a business man, although he is ambitious on 
certain lines. He owns a steam yacht, a Fifth Avenue lot 
that is valued well toward a million, and other evidences of 
thrift. With Frank Sanger he owns the Empire Theatre, 
New York, and adjoining property. He is also lessee and 
manager of the Knickerbocker Theatre, and, in partnership 
with Will 


theatres in Chicago and elsewhere. 


J. Davis and others, he leases and controls 
As _ suggested, his 
partnership with Charles Frohman is not understcod in its 
details. It is his “private business,” no doubt, as he 
asserted the Trust itself was 
public discussion of it first began. 
Frohman are the members of the firm second in import- 
Charles Frohman’s strength 


“private business” when 


At any rate, he and 


ance in the Trust economy. 
as a member of the Trust originally—and it continues in a 
great measure—was in his fecundity as a producer or 
supplier of attractions. No doubt his name was potent 
when mentioned to the lessees or owners of theatres upon 
which the formers of the Trust originally had designs that 
since have come to fruition. It would have been natural 
for them to have said to the persons really in control of 
many theatre properties, “You see we represent Mr. Froh- 
man, and unless you come to our terms you never again 
can have a Frohman attraction.” At this writing Frohman 
controls more New York theatres than all other interests 
combined. In fact, he personally controls a majority of 
the first-class houses. 


as the chief controller of foreign plays, which are repro- 


They are necessary to his purposes 


duced in New York and, after varying experiences, sent 
on the road as “New York successes.” He works in some 
sort of fraternal arrangement with his brother, Daniel, 
although Daniel is not openly of the Trust. Daniel con- 
trols two New York theatres—the Lyceum and Daly’s— 
and the foreign plays that his brother lacks options on 
There 


may be some private arrangement by which Daniel par- 


usually may be found in Daniel’s desk or contracts. 


ticipates in the profits of the Trust as those profits are 
disbursed to the circle—neither charmed nor charming— 
that restrictedly represents the Trust. But perhaps Daniel 


is satisfied with the note and the profits that attach to and 


that flow from his individual enterprises. At any rate, | 
and the Trust are, to all the purposes that the Trust wou 

accomplish, “hand in glove;” and_in some things he figure 
as the peacemaker. Which might endow him wit 

Samaritan qualities. 

The third section of the Trust is represented by th 
firm of Nixon & Zimmerman, originally of Philadelphia 
Nixon has a private name that is spelled Nirdlinge: 
This firm 
apparently was originally let into the game because it con 


Nixon is, if one may say so, his nom de theatre. 


trolled by lesseeship and otherwise all of the first-class 
theatres in Philadelphia save one, and by that one hangs a 
tale that can here later be but suggested. Their strength 
also was enhanced by the fact that they controlled the 
desirable theatres in Baltimore and Washington. The 
details of that control would make another story. The one 
theatre in Philadelphia that they did not control—the one 
desirable theatre—was the Walnut Street, controlled by 
Klaw and Erlanger, who, as,;“booking agents” for the 
Trust, naturally favored their own theatre in Philadelphia. 

To be brief, trouble germinated in the Trust family, 
and it come to pass that, a little before the expiration of the 
first five years of the Trust agreement—in which the six 
were directly interested—no less a person than Al Hayman 
told the New York Herald -which is the mouthpiece of 


the Trust--that Nixon & Zimmerman would be 
excluded in the second term of five years about to 
be entered upon by the Trust. Whereupon Nixon 


& Zimmerman stealthily began to extend their fences. 
Before their Trust “partners” got wind of it they had se- 
cured, as a firm, control of theatres in Pittsburg and else- 
where and apparently were on the point of establishing a 
little Trust of their own. The declaration against them by 
the presumably stronger members of the syndicate was at 
first modified, probably to further nogotiation; then it was 
revoked, and finally the family was happy again in con- 
In the 
meantime, however, a fine new theatre has been built in 
Philadelphia—the Garrick—which Klaw & Erlanger con- 
trol; and as this firm can, as booking agents, discriminate in 


templation of another five years of joint profit. 


favor of their own property—which policy distinguishes the 
Trust in everything—a bone of contention is added to sev- 
eral other bones about which this precious combination is 
bound sooner or later to be seen snarling and biting. When 
this happens, honest persons are bound to get something 
of their due; although there are many honest persons that 
have lent themselves to the looting that really ought to take 
their medicine indefinitely. 

These are the six persons that control the destinies of 
the American Theatre: dictatorially, as their power war 
They 


Merchants are very good elements in the 


rants, and narrowly, as their personalities inspire. 
are merchants. 
economy of the time, in proper circumstances; but mer 
chants ought not to run an institution the demonstrations of 
which may be artistic. Being mere merchants, and of a 
peculiar class of merchants, these people deal with art at 
second hand, when they deal with it all. 

It would require great space and many words to dea 
with the ramifications of the Theatre Trust and its influ 
ences and outlook. The only present hope of its ultimate 
downfall lies in the possibility that its members, who figh! 
a little with one another now on things to them minor in 
importance, yet get together for dividends, may sooner 01 
later by their individual selfishness—which but types thei: 
aggregate selfishness—so conflict that disintegration will b« 
inevitable. 
different class of persons, would seem to be conclusive. 


There are signs of this result that, applied to « 


For Klaw & Erlanger, whose original utility in the com 
bination seemed to rest on their booking agency and thei: 
control of theatres in the South, evidently are jealous 0! 
the prestige of Charles Frohman as the “producing 
manager, and themselves have gone into production quit: 
Thus also 


original hold was in their 


ambitiously. Nixon & Zimmerman, whos: 
control of theatres, jealous bot 
of Frohman and Klaw & Erlanger, have got into produ: 
tion. And perhaps it issomething aside from a desire < 


each of these segments of a circle to round up more of th: 

















profits than were formerly apportioned to it, and something 
more than jealousy. Possibly the various aggressions sim- 
ply relate to a general scheme to control the whole amuse- 
ment business, to do which requires much time and some 
capital. 

Right here, it may be difficult for persons in other walks 
of life to understand why and how a few persons of com- 
mercial instinct could secure control of much of the theatre 
property, represented in theatres and the enterprises that 
support the theatres, without themselves owning what in 
business parlance is known as “a majority of the stock.” 
Having control of several theatres so separated geographic- 
ally as to make them valuable as a nucleus, and, through 
their “booking agency,” being able to represent to the 
theatres outside, upon which they had designs, that they con- 
trolled a majority of the attractions, these persons were 
able to carry their scheme easily; first because of the tim- 
idity of theatre managers or owners, whose places would be 
like ice houses without ice, as they thought, if they stood 
out; and second, because of the strange but actual selfish- 
ness and cowardice of actors—even of prosperous actors—in 
anything that pertains to husiness—an anomaly of human 
nature, as affected by a peculiar vocation, that some psycho- 
logist may hereafter analyze, tothe entertainment of persons 
who do not act. The whipsawing policy of the Trust in- 
dicated on these bases has been suggested. It may be said 
that there are theatre lessees, managers and owners 
that are completely under the thumb of the 
Trust, and that hate the Trust, that yet pro- 
test love for the Trust as an institution and admiration of 
the members of the Trust—and fear could have no more 
significant result in all the strange juxtapositions of life, 
business or social. As to the actors, they are even more to 
be held in something of which esteem is not a synonym. 
It is said that Nathaniel C. Goodwin, whose spirit at first 
rebelled against the possibilities of Trust control, and who 
had been very popular outside of New York, was seduced 
to submission by the offer of an engagement at the 
Knickerbooker Theatre on Broadway, with annual possi- 
bilities there. But according to the open-and-shut system 
of the Trust made in such cases to apply, Mr. Goodwin, 
unless marvelously successful, had to give up fifty per cent. 
to that theatre. This may relate to his somewhat mysteri- 
ous fondness of late for England, where he may find better 
terms. Richard Mansfield was one of the most vociferous 
declaimers against the Trust, and was instrumental in the 
tentative organization of artists against its aggressions. But 
it is said that, on the eve of the first significant meeting of 
artistic opposition, he declined to appear, although that 
meeting was called in his own business office, on the plea 
that the Trust had granted him all he desired in the way of 
“terms.” This much may be said for Mansfield, however; 
he does not let the Trust dictate superficial production, and 
follows his own ideas as to dramatic art; as to which he is 
a shining example. Another player who aggressively 
fought the Trust, Francis Wilson, substituted coffee for 
pistols when the Philadelphia section of the Trust offered 
him $50,000 for a half interest in his business for a term 
of years. The only distinguished player who fought the 
Trust from the first-—and thus far has fought it success- 
fully—is Mrs. Fiske. She lately has been joined in theory, 
though in no fighting partnership, by Henrietta Crosman. 
The force of example may result in further declarations of 
independence, but that is purely speculative. 

To consider briefly the pecuniary and oppressive powers 
of the Trust it may be said that it can ex.ct both from the 
theatres that it supplies with companies and the companies 
themselves fees or percentages that give a certain and large 
income without reference to the possibility that neither the 
theatre nor the company may get a profit. Naturally it 
discriminates in favor of its own companies, both as to per- 
centages and as to the best “dates” and theatres. It holds 
an intolerable power through its knowledge of the receipts 

and business of the companies whose affairs it handles, yet 
in competition with which it places its own companies, 
whose business is a secret. And if any person wishes to 
invest money in a theatrical enterprise he is at the mercy of 
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the Trust, which can refuse to book his venture, and shut 
all desirable doors to him, unless he “gives up.” The 
whole scheme is iniquitous. 

Noting that the Trust is, through its individual firms, 

going more and more into “production,” exploiting its own 
individual and firm names as “trade marks” and placing 
secondary the names even of the better actors that it thus 
handles—putting the cart before the horse, as it were, for 
what does the public care about any “manager?”—it is 
proper to examine briefly the character of Trust operations. 
The chief operator is Frohman, whose name displayed, 
leads everything with which it is associated, and who may 
be called the Barnum of the theatre. His “me” and “my” 
and “I” are trademarked. Yet this man never originated 
anything, and he never even developed anything. He is 
not responsible as a manager for any prominent actor or 
dramatist. When an actor or a dramatist or a play has an 
actual or potential value, Frohman invests. He is a mer- 
chant, pure andsimple. He controls the foreign play 
market, essentially, and his whole scheme essentially is 
reproduction, repetition, replication. This does not develop 
art. Moreover, it deadens the artistic personalities of even 
the leading actors that Frohman employs; for the play put 
forward here by him from a foreign source, if a repro- 
duction, must not only be a replica from the models of the 
original in material things, but the actors must imitate the 
original actors. Thus, oneseeing John Drew, for instance, 
in “The Second in Command,” at the Empire Theatre, sees 
a copy of the London production, even tothe imitation by 
Drew, a man of naturally strong artistic mannerisms, 
of the personal peculiarities of Wyndham, first seen 
in the play. It is not necessary to enlarge 
upon this phase of Trust control to convince the intelligent 
that this sort of imitation is unsatisfying, aside from the 
fact that imitation develops nothing. Most of the other 
members of the Trust, that produce anything, exploit the 
idea. They run to superficialities—to splendid nothings in 
scenery and accessories—and pretty women. Their long 
suit is the “beauty show.” What represents paradise to 
them, of course, is “what the people want.” Sometimes 
some of these operators meddle with Shakespeare, whom 
they literally make a ringmaster in a circus. The best 
plays that American authors have written since the Trust 
has become powerful have been produced by “outsiders” 
and in spite of Trust control. 

One phase of Trust “enterprise” is seen in the literal 
manufacture of “stars” from raw material. Young players 
that hardly have mastered the rudiments of the art of acting 
are projected upon the basis of a popularity local to New 
York and foisted upon the country, most of them being by 
this means hopelessly spoiled, as far as future development 
on natural lines is concerned. The Trust thus deals with 
mediocrity and immaturity because mediocrity and imma- 
turity are more easily manipulated and yield up a larger 
share of the profits. The brutality of the Trust in its atti- 
tude toward theatres that it hopes to control was illustrated 
but recently in New York when Oscar Hammerstein de- 
clared that the Trust had threatened to ruin him because he 
refused to give it control of hig theatres in that city. The lates 
attempt of the Trust is directed against honest criticism. In 
several minor cities it has been able to cause the “removal” of 
critics who told the truth about Trust attractions, through 
the weakness orthe venality of certain newspapers. In 
New York and Philadelphia, where it has tried this policy, 
it has, thus far, failed miserably. In these cities it removed 
its advertisements from the Commercial Advertiser and the 
North American, holding this patronage as a club to coerce 
those newspapers into submission, but in both cases it has 
failed, and this asinine policy has newly served to call pub- 
lic attention to the character of the members of the Trust. 
What the natural spirit that would animate the theatre of 
this country in favorable circumstances might accomplish is 
a matter of uncertainty, of course; but it is reasonable to 
think that a country that in all other forms of art is great 
and growing would, in this form of art, the most concrete 
and characteristic of a people, if unhampered, demonstrate 
to its own solid pleasure aud inspiration and to the serious 
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attention of other countries. Under present conditions its 
most significant demonstrations are accidental, because of 
the nature of the shallow and commercial persons that hold 


it as in a vise. 
PE 


TO ONE IN DESPAIR. 


BY BLISS CARMAN. 





I 
DIE not yet, great heart: but deign 
() A little longer to endure 
This life of passionate fret and strain, 
Of slender hope and joy unsure. 


Take Contemplation by the sleeve, 
And ask her, “Is it not worth while 
To teach my fellows not to grieve, 


To lend them courage in a smile? 


Is it so little to have made 

The timorous ashamed of fear, 
The idle and the false afraid 

To front existence with a sneer?” 


For those who live within your sway 
Know not a mortal fear, save one,— 
That some irreparable day 
They should awake, and find you gone. 


II 
Live on, loveon. Let reason swerve: 
But Instinct knows her own great lore, 
Like some uncharted planet's curve 
That sweeps our sight, then is no more. 


Live on, love on, without a qualm, 
Child of immortal charity, 

In the great certitude and calm 
Of joy freeborn that shall not die. 


III 
We dream ourselves inheritors 
Of some unknown and distant good, 
That shall requite us for the faults 
Of our own lax ineptitude. 


But soon and surely they may come, 

Whom love makes wise and courage free, 
Into this heritage of joy,— 

Their earth-day of eternity. 


IV 
The thought that I could ever call 
Your name, and you would not be here, 
At moments sweeps my soul away 
In the relentless tide of fear; 


Then from its awful ebb returns 

The sea of gladness strong and sure. 
By this I know that love is great; 

But this I know I shall endure. 


Vv 
When I shall have lain down to sleep, 
I pray no sound to break my rest. 
No seraph’s trumpet through the night 
Could touch my weary soul with zest. 


But Oh, beyond the reach of thought, 
How I should waken and rejoice, 
To hear across the drift of time 
One golden echo of your voice. 
ee 
AN INCIDENT. 


BY LITTE. 


7" car was fairly well crowded. He sat with his 





wife, reading the evening paper. A lady pas- 
senger was taken on and moved up the aisle, 
standing, finally, alongside of him. Instinctively he stood 
up and made way for the lady, who occupied the seat and 
looked up at him with a gracious, grateful smile. She was 
the woman hehad divorced two years before. His wife 


signaled to stop the car. 
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IN THE QUEST OF LOVE. 


BY EUGENIE UHLRICH. 





NCE a youth set forth to find Love, though he did not 
() know why he left the roof-tree of his fathers. So 
he took food and a little coin and a wanderer’s staff, 

as one who goes upon a pleasant day’s journey. Then he came 
toa highway. Hesaw that many feet had worn it hard. 
And the Spring was in the land. 
and yellow-green by the roadside. The trees raised up, each 
of its kind, feathery leaves that were yellow, and crimson, and 
pale green; and through them the wooing sun wove a golden 
The clear 


The young grass was lush 


web on the dark mosses of the forest ground. 
waters turned up their faces to the sky until you knew 
whether heaven was above or below. And the breath 
It seemed to him that the 
fragrance came nearer and he turned and looked. A little 
behind him he saw a maiden walking. She held in her hand 
a spray of plum blossoms, and anona white petal fluttered 
down before her and fell iike a kiss upon the earth. But 
They were gentle, and shy, 


not 


of blossoms was over everything. 


the youth saw only her eyes. 
and soft as velvet, yet there seemed to shine in them a 
light sweet as of the morning sun in May. “As he stood 
she passed and he could _ but little 
curls on her white neck and the folds of her garment 
as it swayed to her swinging tread. He was strangely 
moved to follow her, but just then he heard a trilling 
laugh from the forest and he turned to see whence it came. 
A girl leaned on a tree where the sun struck warm. It 
shone on her hair that fell loose, and on her white neck, 
and the pink mist of her dress. First he looked to see at 
what she laughed, but he saw nothing. Then she laughed 
But her teeth gleamed so white and 


him see the 


again at his wonder. 
her eyes were.so merry that he forgot to find it foolish to 
laugh at nothing and he went over to her and was content 
to linger and laugh with her. He said to her: “Thou art 
Love.” Whereupon she looked down the highway, where 
was the rising dust of other travelers, saying “Love? Oh, 
no, not I. IfI were Love what would I, when comes the 
next wanderer this way.” 


“Then thou art Coquetry,” he said. “And Iwas thy 


fool.” And.she went back sadly to the highway. 
He saw that there were not the marks of as much 
travel as at first and the} light of the higher sun 


seemed to lack the joy of the morning. So when he came 
to a little stream he sat down wearily by its banks. 
ently he looked about, and there, almost at his side, was the 
maiden he saw first. When she saw him looking, she rose 
and came toward him, bearing in her hands water and food 
which she gaveto him. When he had rested she said 
gently, “The day is passing and the way is long,” and she 
Over the youth came athought that it were 
But from the trees 


Pres- 


rose to go. 
sweet to go even a long way with her. 
behind he heard aslow and vibrant voice saying, “The day 
And there stood a 


woman grand to behold, her hair shining like copper and 


is yet long and the way will bide.” 
her long eyes like a flame. Her lips were soft and red. 
Her robe was like amber wine when the sun strikes through 
Clasps of shimmering gold held it away from 
Beyond her, forest 


the glass. 
neck and her round arms. 
Here and there only a glinting 


her full 
paths were deep and cool. 
sunbeam fell, to light up the splendor of her presence. And, 
looking at her, the youth turned not again to the maiden. 
But, the 
were coarse, and her eyes evil, and her voice hard to the 

And he said io her, 
“No,” said she wearily, yet insolently, too. 
to thee that Iam Love?” 

“Who art thou, then?” 


“Men sometimes call me Passion.” 


after a time, it seemed that woman’s lips 


“Thou art not Love?” 
“Who said 


ear. 


Once more the youth sought the highway, but now it 
rose steeply. the heights he 
saw a figure which he knew for the maiden. The light of 
the slanting sun fell around her and her grey garment was 


Far up towards fair 


glorified. But the burden of weariness clung sorely to his 


The Mirror 


feet and by the level lane below stood atrim house. “I 
shall go there and rest a little,” he said, “before I climb.” 
to his knock at the 
dame, neither very young nor very old. 
over-fine, but neither in the rear nor the van of the fashion. 
She bade him welcome and brought him food and drink. 
And when he had eaten he asked her, doubting his own 
question, “Art thou Love?” 

“Oh, no,” and she seemed amazed. 


and door answered a proper 


Her attire was 


“I am a most judic- 
And so 
me 


ious person and manage my purse with judgment. 
I am a good party in marriage, wherefore people call 
Convenience.” 

“And what is beyond,” he askel, a strange chill in his 
heart. 

“The Marshes and the Night,” she said, meaningly. 

“Does anyone ever return who goes beyond?” 

“It is a miracle.” 

“And what can compass such a miracle?” 

“There are those who say Love!” and she shrugged her 
shoulders unbelievingly. 

“Tell me whither is the road to Love?” 

“Love?” she looked at him as if in pitying wonderment. 
“The maid but now went up the hill ahead of thee.” 

« “She? Ah, yes, she.” He rose as if to go. 

“But the hill is very steep,” said the Dame, “and thou 
art weary now.” And the youth felt the sageness of her 
words by the heaviness that clung to him unrelenting. So 
he tarried to rest, and later he married the Dame. After 
awhile, he even became Mayor of atown. And the many 
who wandered heedlessly on to the Marshes, as well as the 
few who struggled back pain-worn, he passed alike unhailed, 
even as his wife counseled him. For she was a discreet per- 
son. Yet it cameto pass that once, when the Spring was 
inthe land again, he sat downundera plum tree where the 
fragrance filled his breath and the white petals fell on him 
like a blessing. And he remembered a maiden, while, 
wistful with age, a dream came to him of the fair heights 
to which she would have led him. And they found him 
holding fast a spray of plum-blossom and smiling. 


ee et 
FRESH AIR AND A BRUNETTE. 





BY PERCIVAL POLLARD. 





TOAST, ladies and gentlemen, a toast! 

Standing, if you please! That’s it. Now then: 
To the bravest of brunettes, Mistress Imp! And 
You will note that I have omitted part of 


A 


no heel-taps. 
the ancient ceremonial. Years ago, when I was a little bit 
of a lad, it was the courtly custom of one gentleman drink- 
ing to another to incline the head slightly and to say, in 
the fine old formula, “I looks towards you and I likewise 
bows.” But this toast comes under the general head of 
“To Absent Friends,” and our bowing must needs be done 
at a figure wrought in the memory. The figure is one, 
I dare say, but little known to amateurs of the arts. We 
Whether the 
affiliation is creative, critical or appreciative merely, there 
is not one of us at this festive board that has not his or her 
kinship with one or the other ofthe arts. Be the kinship 
But don’t ask me to com- 


are, of course, all amateurs of the arts. 


genuine or pretended, it exists. 
pliment you on its existence. Indeed, it is partly the pur- 
pose of this toast to make you a trifle ashamed of your 
aloofness from everything save the obviously artistic. We 
all write books, or paint pictures, or make music, or we all 
wish to, but how many of us really live—just live—with 
all our might? Live, say, as does the politician, the pugil- 
ist, or the burglar. If it be Philistine to defend these ways 
of living, permit me, for the nonce, to be a Philistine 
through and through. All this piffling with pen and ink, 
and paint and crayon, and fugue and counterpoint—do 
you mean to tell me that you never had a moment when it 
gave you a keen disgust? Well, this is one of those 
moments for me; and, to tell you the truth, I’m making the 
most of such moments and trying to put them in the 


majority. The man who fights fairly, who shoots straight, 


rides hard, and lives hard, is the man for me, andI give 
you my word that a restive horse well ridden, a wary duck 
well winged, make me prouder than a paragraph well 
turned, a phrase neatly juggled. I am a fresh air Philis- 
tine, and to the devil with the arts! Fresh air Philistine, 
you say, is only my version of what Paris knows 
the pilein-air school? Bah, to the with 
your schools and your sneers! It’s true, if I want 
my landscapes in some other frame than Nature’s, I 
them with the color of sunshine and fresh air 
I want 


as low 


want 
in them; but I don’t happen to want them framed: 
my landscapes before they’ve been filtered over a bit of 
canvas. With all due respect to the ambitions and achieve- 
ments of my friends, the painters, I think the Eternal 
Painter must smile many a smile when he contrasts his own 
work with the things in the galleries. The contrast is that 
between life and death. The life he puts into his pictures 
is something no man can catch, no frame hold; he is the 
one supreme lightning-change artist; all the moods of all 
the passions glow upon that masterpiece of his we call Na- 
ture, and nothing human ever solved the secrets of his 
palette. So, give me the open air, and the life of the open 
air, and the men and women who live life without a make- 
up. Give me a girl who loves me blindly, a friend who will 
brave hell for me, a horse to carry me till he drops, and a 
dog to die on my grave, and I’ll begin to think I must be 
something of aman. Give and take, mind you; no beastly 
selfishness: I would love the girl just as blindly, go as far 
for my friend, care as zealously for my horse and dog, as 
they for me. It was for my sins, I suppose, that I spent so 
much of my life conped up in the game of blind-man’s buff 
we call following the arts. In such of us as are country- 
bred the savage dies hard. Call it savage, call it Philistine, 
call it what you will,—-whatever it is, it never has been 
quite dead in me, under all the suffocation of town, and the 
stress of making a living by trying to do well what any 
jackass can do badly. Some day, praise be, I mean to give 
it, this savage, this Philistine instinct, full rein, and then if 
some plutocratic philanthropist wishes to save the world 
the spectacle of myself running amuck, he will send,express 
prepaid, a horse that will carry me out somewhere where 
the air is pure and not even man is vile. 

Ingratitude, I think I hear someone say? And some- 
thing of sour grapes? We are all friends here, and it is 
the privilege of friends to cut quickly to the bone with just 
such little remarks. If I have had a momentorso in which 
praise has come to me, I assure you I have been quite as 
grateful as my knowledge of the market value of praise 
permitted. As for the sour grapes,—dear me, if it had 
really been the grapes I was after, would I have been such 
a fool as to play my game socarelessly? Yet, I don’t 
know; perhaps you are, both of you, right. Yours is the 
better point of view; you are on the outside; introspection 
is always befogged by egoism. Have it your own way, if it 
please you; let the ingratitude and the sour grapes stand; 
you do not change my opinion in the least; the arts are 
piffle, and to live is enough. 

But all this is getting somewhat far adrift from the sub- 
ject of my toast. You have almost had time to forget it. 
So, if you please, again, “To Mistress Imp, the bravest of 
brunettes!” I seem to note, on some of your faces, a look 
as of who should say, “The man spouts of fresh air and 
rails at the arts, but, for all we can see, he is drinking to 
One, as like as not, who’s no better 
than she should be.” If that be really what some of you 
are thinking, you are to be pitied on several scores. In the 
first place, most of what I have been talking about must 
have seemed arrant nonsense to you; in the next place, you 
labor under the illusion that Mistress Imp is merely a 
Whereas—Oh, well, if you all know, I beg your 
pardon. Still, you must forgive me if I go over my dusky 
friend’s triumphs once more. In the world where men 
fight, and live, and love, and drink, more earnestly than in 
the world of art, to emphasize the beauty and the triumphs 
of Mistress Imp would be superfluous. But here, even if 
you do know the name, the acquaintance is likely to be 
So I may remind you that there has not been, 


some woman or other. 


woman. 


superficial. 

















in at least two generations, a queen of the American turf 
as popular as Imp. Until the other day, when she made 
her farewell appearance, to retire to the matronly duties of 
the stud, there was not one occasion, win or lose, when the 
sight of her did not bring the thousands in the grand stand 
to cheers and wavings of handkerchiefs. No other mare 
ever won a Suburban; no other mare went through so 
long, so arduous a campaign of racing, and proved so 
staunch to the very last. She came, like most of the fresh, 
vigorous creatures on our continent, from the West, from 
Ohio. Let us remember Ohio as the birthplace of Presi- 
dents and of Imp. Up to her third year her fame was 
local, Western. Then she appeared in the outpost of the 
Eastern stronghold, on the track of the Washington Jockey 
Club, at the Nation’s Capital. There I first saw her. 
Some blind luck possessed me to believe in her; it needed 
but slight knowledge of horsefiesh to clinch that belief. A 
hiut of such knowledge was part of my savage inheritance. 
Up in that dear North Country where forefathers solemnly 
toasted, year after year, the trinity: “The corn, the coal 
and the timber trade!” it had been a custom that each son 
of the house must, yearly, put a guinea on the Northum- 
berland Plate. The stake, the gain or the loss, meant 
little; it was the pleasant ceremonial of a gentleman ata 
sport for gentlemen. Conditions may be a trifle different 
here and now, but I have always had a tar greater 
respect for the layers and takers of odds about race-horses 
than I have for the persons who buy and sell imaginary 
things in Wall street. A bookmaker’s code of honor may 
be crude enough, but it is purity itself compared to the 
ethics of the Stock Exchange. Nothing that happened in 
the most sensational of Imp’s racing years ever caused her 
public to waver in allegiance. It was a wonderful year; 
she won the Suburban and two other of the great handi- 
caps of the year, and every one of them at odds of eight to 
one or thereabouts. Enemies suggested that trickery made 
her lose races in between the big handicaps, so that the 
odds might lengthen profitably. But such theory takes no 
account of the whims of the female nature. Imp, a mare 
and a brunette, was, forsooth, to be always normal, always 
in the same mood, never capricious, unaccountable, willful! 
Who can tell the heart of a woman ora mare? She may 
have known well enough when she was in an unimportant 
race, and so may have trifled over the course; when the 
stakes were large and the company good, then only was she 
stirred to her greatest endeavors. At any rate, she astonished 
the Eastern natives that year, as no other mare ever did 
in America. The cry of “Let her sleep!” that the multi- 
tude sent up as advice to the little negro who rode her, be- 
came familiar to the lips of thousands. 

At any distance like a mile and over there was nothing in 
America, for at least one year, that could touch the black 
mare from Ohio. Eventhis year now dying, the last of her 
racing career, when she is already down on the cards as 
“aged,” she has more than once come out of her well-earned 
lethargy and beaten the best horses in training. Under a 
mile she was never ather best. But the tale of her great 
races at over the mile is long. Who that saw her gallant 
finish second to Jack Point in the Brighton Handicap can 
She was giving away more then ten pounds, 
In her most famous 
she 


ever forget it. 
but she lost only by inches. 
races her method was always about the 
rushed to the front at the first turn, took the lead and kept 
it tothe end. She never liked short odds; that, I suppose, 
was the contrariness of her sex. At odds of anywhere from 
three to eight, she won races easily. The occasions when 
she won important races as favorite in the betting may be 
None of these eccentricities of her 
Bookmakers might 


same; 


counted on one hand. 
spoiled her popularity with the public. 
curse her, but not the public; no greater test of her fame 
was possible than her final appearances, a few weeks ago, 
when, no matter how badly beaten, she was cheered 
to the Imp’s_ farewells were as many 
and delusive as Patti’s; the firm of Harness & 
Brossman, that raced her during her greatest years, for 
her owner, “Uncle Dan” Harness, of Chillicothe, Ohio, 
meant to retire her to the stud several years ago, but 


echo. 
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never got to it. Then the veteran trainer, Peter Wimmer, 
took charge of her, in 1901, and the marvelous manner in 
which, aging as she was, she occasionally beat the best of 
the all-aged horses on the American turf, testified both to 
his skill and her endurance. 

Now her career in the bright light of publicity is over. 
She has done things no American mare ever did before; 
she has been the idol of the poor andthe rich alike, on 
every race course in America; she has deserved, if ever a 
mare did, the honors and ease of old age. Let us wish her 
long life, and all the creature comforts, and the pride of 
seeing her progeny as gallant and successful as herself. 
Hers bas been the noble type of life; without question or 
sophistry she has done her utmost, snatched the world’s 
laurels by the power of her bone and muscle, the depth of 
her lungs, thestaunchness of her sinews. She has given 
herself completely tothe winning of the race of life, and 
she has won far more often, I fear, than do most of us 
who dabble in our little echoes of life. 

So, if you please, again, standing up: 

To Mistress Imp! 


et ot ut 
PHOTOGRAPHY AS ART. 





BY J. C. STRAUSS. 





The question has been asked 
often and variously answered, too frequently in the 
negative—no pun here intended. 

Photography is an art, if approached and dealt with in 
the spirit which must be brought to anything that can be 
Anyone can “take” a picture. That is no trick 
But every one cannot pro- 


[ photography an art? 


called art. 
at all in this age of the kodak. 
duce a photograph that reveals at once the full meaning 
and significance of the object photographed and the touch 
of personality, the’something from the self of the operator 
of the camera. If photography were not possible of exalta- 
tion to the rank of artistry there would be no differences in 
photographs save those which might be attributable to luck 
in the circumstances attendant upon the operation. Yet we 
know that there are photographs and photographs, that 
there are photographers and “blacksmiths.” 

I shall not attempt to define art; that is to attempt what 
many great men have failed in, but it may at least be said 
that any work is art which gives us the truth of nature, since 
all art must be imitation, and, in addition, gives us that truth 
touched with the worker’s own individual loving appre- 
ciation of that truth. “Artis the expression of man’s joy 
in his work,” says Elbert Hubbard, and any work lovingly 
undertaken and executed is art. It being admitted that 
even a photographer may have sentiment, that he may have 
perceptive faculties enabling him to make subtle adjust- 
ments in arrangement of that which he particularly desires 
to present, photographically, as he himself sees it, it follows 
that a photographer may be an artist. He may, in his work, 
combine or eliminate, heighten or lower effects. When he 
knows his work he is always selective, trying for this or 
avoiding that, making an effort to catch upon his plate 
something which his mind’s eye discerns lurking under- 
neath or within that which presents itself to his physical 
eye. 

One naturally looks for the support of authoritative 
critics when he addresses himself to the consideration of 
such a matter as this, and I find, in a recent issue of the 
Amateur Photographer, an utterance by George Bernard 
Shaw which sustains my own opinion. The eminent, red 
headed, Irish, Socialist, playwright, critic of music and of 
art, speaking of a recent display of photographs, says: 
“Nobody can take three steps into a modern photographic 
exhibition without asking himself, amazedly, how he could 
ever allow himself to be duped into admiring, and even cul- 
tivating, an insane connoisseurship in the old, barbarous 
smudging and soaking, the knifing and graving, rocking 
and scratching, faking and forging. all on a basis of false 
and coarse drawing, the artist either outfacing his difficul- 
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ties, by making a merit of them, or else falling back on con 
vention and symbolism to express himself when his lame 
And then this de- 
lightful egoist defies comparison of two photographs of 


powers of representation break down.” 


himself “with the best work with pencil, crayon, brush or 
silver point you can find—with Holbein’s finest Tudor 
drawings, with Rembrandt’s ‘Saskia,’ with Velasquez’s 
‘Admiral,’ with anything you like.” I would not go as far 
as G. B. S., but I would say that there isa quality in the 
work of photographers like Steffens, of Chicago, Stein, of 
Milwaukee, Rinehart, of Omaha, Pirie McDonald and Miss 
Ben Yusuf, of New York, that gives truth, characteristic 
truth, beautiful truth, not to be found in the best of modern 
drawing. I would say painting, but photography, as yet, is 
not in competition with painting, through inability to catch 
and master color. In portraiture, photography, inthe hands 
of a master, must take precedence of any drawing. 

We regard etching as art. Why may not a man put 
into the manipulation of a photographic plate as much deli- 
cacy and artistic purpose as any graver ever put into the use 
of any tool? Why may nota photographer handle his 
chemicals as deftly to the effecting of a particular purpose 
as any painter may mix his colors? Certainly a photo- 
grapher may have a mastery of focus, just as any painter 
may have a genius for arrangement or “composition.” 
There is ample play for composition in a photograph, and it 
is a composition of far subtler things than any landscape 
painter is ever called upon to shape to his purpose. A 
photographer may produce the finest shades of tone desir- 
able by giving the acids a little longer play here, or a little 
shorter play there, a little softer here, a little stronger there, 
on his plate, and this is only what a painter or an etcher 
The 


photographer is not helpless before the mechanical means 


does in his favorite medium with his own implements. 
at his disposal. Hecan master them as he may choose, and 
he can make them express his individuality, can make the 
lens see with his eyes, can make the plate accept his im- 
pressions. If to be able to do this, to do it in a way to find 
joy in it, to do it so that the work may impart that joy to 
others be not the work of the true artist, then nothing that 
has hitherto been called art is entitled to that designation. 

There are those who will for long continue to deny that 
photography is art, but with the progress of the past few 
years, and the certain eventual mastery of the secret of color 
transference, for I think it will be mastered, the time is 
coming when the photographer will be universally recog- 
nized as an artist, as one who truly “paints the thing as he 
sees it, for the God of things as they are.” 


et tt 
MAN AND WOMAN. 


BY LITTE. 


ADAME SARAH GRAND says that man is hap- 
M pier than woman. The lady philosopher is cor- 


rect. Woman is unhappy chiefly because of 
man. Man is happy chiefly because of woman. He gets 
happiness even out of his unhappiness about her. When a 


man is unhappy he can forget it by “getting busy,” or, if 
that fails, he can take his suffering to some woman and 
have her heal it. When a woman is unhappy, she either 
sits down and revels in her misery, or tries to hide it, which 
A man has more 


is far different from forgetting it. 


interests than a woman and disaster to 


leaves him others to look after. 


one 
A woman is more often 
unhappy than a man, because she has on her mind 
her own “but the troubles of 
All the men in the world are unable to 


not only troubles, 
some man or men. 
help an unhappy woman if there’s one man, usually, who 
There’s noth- 


ing a woman cannot do for an unhappy man and find hap- 


will not help her by doing what she wants. 


piness in doing it. The unhappiest women are those who 
can do nothing, not even suffer, for some man or men. 
And the 


All this may not be right, but it’s true. best 


women one knows seem to be glad of it. 
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THE JOY OF LIFE. 


BY FIELDING LEWIS. 





URING the last twenty-five years a good part of the 
|) “literature” printed has been the output of a num- 
ber very extraordinary gentlemen, (mostly 
making their first experiments in being extraordinary) 
whose intellect has been focussed on the worthlessness and 


of 


general unsatisfactoriness of life. 

They have rung all the changes on their theme, in every 
form of literary art from the triolet to the three-hundred- 
page novel. It is not surprising that, after all this, we have 
now entered a new period in life and literature, when it is 
to be demonstrated that it makes no particular difference 
what we do, so that it is done strenuously, and in a way to 
excite the approval and emulation of gods—in the galleries. 

I have no present quarrel with this. There is life in it, 
at any rate, and, in time, those who attempt doing some- 
thing, no matter what, will surely learn that what is worth 
while is to do the best thing possible in the best possible 
way. 

This is what makes life worth living in the long run, 
but in the short run, life is worth living for its own sake— 
even the poorest and most ordinary life. 

The very learned and ethical gentleman who has started 
out to demonstrate that poverty is a disease, has yet to 
learn this—and it is one of the most important things there is 
to learn. If the people who really get the good out of the 
perfectly natural life of humanity—which is obviously the 
life of poverty—wrote their experiences, they might tell a 
story, better than the best in literature. Unless a man is 
really poor, he is under no real and pressing need to do 
something which will make his work useful to any one 
else,—that is, to do his duty. 

If, however, he is poor enough to be kept busy at some 
thing he knows how to do, he has all the possibilities of be- 
ing as happy as he cares to be. I heard the other day of 
a skillful handler of the spade who, when he was asked what 
he would rather do, if he had his own way,replied promptly, 
that he would “rather dig a ditch in good dirt with no 
stones in it.” 

This was not contentment, but aspiration after the ideal. 
Contentment is aot possible for any one who is capable of 
aspiration. I know of another case in which the subject, 
who is an inmate of the poor-house, has only one thing be- 
tween him and contentment. He is happy enough as it is, 
for on clear days he leaves the poor-house and works at 
“odd jobs.” During a single day of such work he can earn 
enough, in spite of his rheumatism, to buy tobacco fora 
week for himself, with some to spare for friends who are 
not disposed to do “odd jobs,” on clear or cloudy days, if 
they can help it. When the poor-house superintendent 
does not need his help about the grounds, he sits and 
smokes and exchanges experiences with others who have 
rheumatic symptoms similarto his own. When he was 
asked to tell what stood between him and the way he would 
have things arranged as they ought to be to suit his ideas 
of happiness, he replied that the sauer-kraut at the poor- 
house always tastes of saltpetre. He would like to have a 
meal every day without the taste of saltpetre in it. 

Evidently, this was not perfect happiness. A little skill- 
ful suggestion might have insinuated into his mind a long 
list of other grievances against the scheme of things. But 
after having earned a week’s supply of tobacco, the only 
thing he could think of to mar his ideal of joyful living, 
was the taste of saltpetre which the poor-house kraut com- 
municated to his entire bill of fare. 

Except at the intervals when the perfectly natural man 
is going through some great crisis which tears him loose 
from his past for the sake of his future, this, as I am con- 
vinced, is his natural condition. He is not born for misery. 
Misery, where it exists, is an artificial habit. 

Of course, no one has aright to infer that suffering 
from actual want, from destitution, from the evils which 
men, consciously or unconsciously, impose on each other, is 
a part of the natural scheme of things and, therefore, to be 
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taken asa matter of course. At its best this 
“quietism” and, at its worst, it is insensate cowardice. I 
know of acase in which a reasonably intelligent experi- 
ment was made in the “quietism” of the’ saintly Fenelon by 
It did not take him long to realize 
it as well as to understand it. When from his own experi- 
ence he had done so, he called his little boy to his side 
and asked: “If things are not right what ought we to do 
about it?” And when the child naturally hesitated to 
answer the portentous question, the father made him re- 
peat over and overthe reply: “Set them right!” 

A great part of the joy of living, in its highest sense, is 
attainable, as it seems to me, ina careful, persistent and 


is mere 


one who understood it. 


considerate attempt to follow out that idea. 

Our friend with the spade was an idealist, but no 
quietist and no zealot. He aspired to soil with no rocks in 
it for his ditching, but in real life, he took the Missouri 
soil as he found it, and pried large slabs of limestone out of 
the way of his spade by using his pick or, where the pick 
failed, his crow-bar. He did not drop these tools to set 
things right in Central Africa, in Northern China, or even in 
Vermont and Mississippi. He stuck to his ditch and dug it 
straight. 

One of the “decadent” poets, who is certainly extraor- 
dinary, sums up the personal rewards of being so with the 
question: 

‘*Have the high gods anything left to give, 
Save gold, and honors and dust and sands?— 
Which things are goodly, but I will none,’’ 


He evidently thinks an affirmative answer is impossible. 
But he has overlooked one of the greatest possible joys of 
life—the joy of digging a ditch straight through ground 
with fragments of Missouri limestone in it at frequent inter- 
vals—the joy of efficiency. 

The “high gods” give no honors and very little gold, in 
most cases, for this sort of thing. But the man who does it, 
like a workman, “nor heeds the rumble of a distant drum” 
calling him to things in which he would be less efficient, 
He digs the ditch— 
For what sen- 


gets the rewards of his workmanship. 
not for the “work’s sake,” which is absurd. 
sible man would dig ditches, and smooth the edges until 
they are really artistic, merely “for art’s sake?” No! He 
digs to drain a stagnant pond, and because it is worth two 
dollars a day of his workmanship for some one else to have 
him do it. If some one else notices that the work is well 
done, that no other ditcher has dug edges so smooth or has 
made his lines so straight, he is pleased with the admira- 
But he is not so fond of admiration that he can not 
work without it. He does not follow the fashion of the 
whole tribe of extraordinary people who say to the world in 
general: “Behold us, admire us, for we are extraordinary 
and admirable and we are here to be wondered at!” In- 
stead, he takes his spade, after his day’s work, and goes 
home with the two dollars he has earned in his pocket. 

The other day, I watched the bricklayers who were at 
work on the wall of a new building fronting one of the 
There were, perhaps, a 


tion. 


main thoroughfares of the city. 
dozen of them, all working together without conscious effort 
todo so. Each man handled his own bricks in his own 
way, but back of his individual method was a common ideal 

the ideal of the T-square. Not aman of them hurried. 
Not one of them strove to excel any other. 
greatly, but not one of them had the least thought of being 
admirable. So deliberately did they take up and put down 
one brick after another that their deliberation seemed to ap- 
proach laziness. Yet there was no laziness It was 
method—-the method of the master craftsman who has got 
beyond the anxieties of his apprentice period; who does the 
work of each moment with the swing that is to last not only 
to the close of the day but to the close of the work of his 
life-time. Under their hands,course after course went down. 


No single man hastened, but the work as a whole moved 


I admired them 


in it. 


rapidly. Had there been among these master-workmen a 
single man with the apprentice’s desire to “make a record,” 
to excel the rest, to beadmired above the rest to the extent 
of getting a ten-line paragraph in the newspapers, telling 


of the extraordinary number of bricks he had laid in a sin- 


gle day, his “strenuousness” would undoubtedly have acted 
on the nerves of every other workman on the wall and 
given them, for the time being, another ideal than that of 
their craft—an ideal of mere excellence, of comparative 
superiority, instead of their own working ideal of “square- 
ness.” Inthe absence of such a disturber, every man of 
them worked without ambition, without the desire to excel 
any other and with no other rule than that of the angle of 
ninety degrees which must appear in all such work, at all 
points, if it is to stand. 

The pleasure of excelling someone else is one of the 
pleasures of the apprentice period of life. It belongs to 
ambition—to the state of mind of the “anabainer”—the man 
who can measure himself and his work only by comparison 
with something worse. All the satisfaction which can 


come from mere _ excellence, from merely surpassing 
others, is this momentary satisfaction of finding the work 
of some one else that is worse than ourown. And as this 
is followed by the envy of the apprentice, who finding above 
his own work, work that is good in itself without regard to 
the inferiority of his, loses that joy of the craftsman which 
is one of the greatest two joys of life. I saw among my 
bricklayers not one ambitious workman—not one whose 
work sought to try itself against the work of any other so 
as to excuse itself or to commend itself. It sought rather, 
in every case, to fit in with the work of every other man on 
the wall. Andthis it did easily, unconsciously, rapidly. 
It was not excellent—that is, it was not comparatively 
good, but it was really and positively so. It stood for 
squareness—for the habit of the master, who has assimil- 
ated all the rules and all the skill of his craft and “struck 
the gait” of his life-time. 

“The Pleasures of Life,” which Sir John Lubbock has 
summed up so admirably, the books, the pictures, the in- 
tellectual and physical diversions in every formin which 
they can be catalogued, all enter into the joys of life, but 
they are merely supplementary to the two great satisfactions 
—the first of which is to come by slow degrees out of mere 
ambition and desire for excellence into this condition of the 
master-crafisman whose every movement, without haste, 
without hesitation, isa movement which makes his work fit 
with the work of the men who are doing master-work on 
his right and on his left. 

The greater joy, which remains above this, is the joy of 
doing in the same way something that is not compulsory, 
thatis, in the best sense, play;that takes the worker out of his 
work without taking him away from it. Hugh Miller found 
this great joy when, as he chipped the old red sandstone of 
Scotland in his work as a stonemason, he began to observe 
jt and compare it with other stone that had passed under 
He had mastered the vocation of a stone- 
that of 


his hammer. 
mason and he was beginning to gain an avocation 
geology. 

Had he been able to hold the balance 
and avocation, between the work of his craft and the free 


between vocation 


play of his intellect, he might have kept to the end the 
great joy which shows itself in his earlier essays—the joy 
of tracing out for himself, with his own eyes and his own 
mind, the ordered harmony and beauty of his own 
But he lost his avocation in seeming 
to gain it wholly. What had been the play of his mind, 
free, high and without any trammel of compulsion, be- 
came at last his vocation, the business, the work he was 
obliged to do by his necessity of earning, by his desire to 
excel, by his ambition to do more than had been done by 


particular universe. 


any one else. He was greatly useful to the world until, 
under this pressure, he failed it, lost the joy of life, failed 
himself and finally, in a reaction from the mere delirium of 
effort, died a suicide. 

A great thinker, in the allegory of hell he constructed 
to represent the pain and failures of the world he saw 
around him, makes its worst condition that of those “who 
make, through vulgarity, the great renunciation.” 

The “great renunciation,” for a man who has won free 
play for his mind and with it the joy of doing his best in 
the way that pleases him best, can leave him nothing but a 
drudge at his vocation—if he keeps that—with even the 
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joy of the craftsman gone. But if he hold to his craft and 
master it until it is part of the forces of his life, exercised 
so freely that it leaves his mind free for the play of his 
avocation, he has only to suit to himself, in selecting his 
play, his highest possibilities of the joys of life. Count 
Tolstoi’s idea, that he must “get back to the soil” and dig 
in the earth, or work at the bench as a shoemaker, before 
he can find really free play for his mind, does not seem to 
be applicable, except in special cases, and Nature does not 
work for special cases. It gives nothing toone that is not 
offered as freely to all,—not in the same form or in the 
same measure,but in the form and measure which each one 
chooses freely for himself, in doing freely, over and above 
that to which he is driven by his life,that to which he is led 
by his choice. Even if it be nothing more than playing 
chess or raising flowers,it will give him all he really loves in 
it as long as he does not sink his work in his play,as long as 
he does not seek to make or break a record, as long as he 
does not lose his vocation as a workman in his avocation. 
He must live “under the law;” he cannot possibly live above 
it. ; 

The mere “pleasures of life” are only the converse of 
its griefs, and its griefs are only a disturbance of set con- 
ditions into which we have grown. I have seen children 


place in a bottle one of the small ornamental gourds 


which, when so placed, just after the flower has fallen from 
it, will grow until it fills out the bottle and has impressed 
on it whatever lettering happens to be blown into the glass. 
To grow into such an “environment” and then to have it 


’ 


suddenly shattered by some unexpected “blow,” is the sum 


of everything that “misfortune” means in life. As long 
as life is still capable of growth, every such blow liber- 
ates,—that the joy of natural and unrestricted growth up 
to its fullest natural limit may once more become possible. 

To be free from disturbance, to be soothed into pleas- 
urable sensation, by this thing or that which helps to make 
up the pleasure of life, is also the gift of nature, as an in- 
cident of the life that means expression. Such pleasure 
will be denied to the life of the world only by those who 
At this 


the ascetics stop and so lose always the joys of life—which 


believe that life at its best means “repression.” 


are the joys of expression, of developing through efficiency 
whatever is best worth expressing. 

It was only the other day that, in a neighboring city, the 
keeper of a switch in the railroad yards saw a train ap- 
proaching and attempted to rise to “throw the switch” for 
If he should die before 
reaching the switch, the result would be collision and wreck. 


it. He found himself dying. 


The diseases of the heart do not stop at their climaxes even 
for collision and wreck, but this man had in him the crafts- 
man’s habit. He probably lacked strength at the moment 
to make up his mind against the pain of dissolution, but 
he had back of his present the force of years of work done 
He reached the switch, threw it 


because it was his work. 


open and so ended his work—in the best and plainest way, 
without display, without exhibiting himself for admiration, 


without striving to excel. He had squared his whole life 
and left it squared. 
This is what the simplicities of common manhood re- 


quire from the sense of duty. It has in it the consumma- 


tion of the first of the great joys of life. It means effisiency 


in duty to the end. The greater joy of perfect freedom 


remains and endures. It is the immortal joy of the avoca- 
tion . . . the joy of the free play of the child which repeats 
itself in the free play of the minds of the greatest geniuses 
of the world who have done best what they loved best . 

atter having done first what they loved least and mastered 


it as duty. 
eee 


AN OLD PORTRAIT. 


BY CHARLES EDWARD 


G 


Long years have come and gone 


rHOMAS, 
LAD lips and laughing eyes, 
Joy of some lover 
Long since the summer skies 


Shone bright above her. 


Summer and sorrow, 
Sunshine or winter wan, 


With each new morrow. 


Yet in this golden hair, 
Light of some lover— 
Springtime eternal there, 


Dancing above her. 
And in these laughing eyes 
Joy that dies never, 


} 


Youth, youth eternal lies 


Captive forever, 
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A VARIETY TURN. 


BY GERALD BRENAN. 

Except in tourist time, the duties of her 
majesty’s consul at Weiss-berg-on-the-Oder 
cannot be called excessive. As it was yet 
early spring,in the principality of Lutzingen, 
I had absolutely nothing to do, save to poke 
up an Official fire, read unofficial novels and, 
on fortunate occasions, converse with chance 
callers at the consulate. 

This was one of the “fortunate occasions,” 
for M. de Lamothe had come to cheer my 
solitude. I had met M. de Lamothe only a 
few days before, while exploring the wooded 
country on the other side of the Oder. He 
was an Alsatian, he explained, and a writer 
by profession—but as he did not favor me 
with particulars regarding his works, I 
gathered that his literary aspirations were,so 
far, uncrowned by success. 

M. de Lamothe and I had been discussing 
Johann XXIII., the absentee Prince of 
Lutzingen; my _ Alsatian acquaintance 
agreeing, ina rather listless way, with the 
warm and decidedly undiplomatic sentiments 
which I expressed. “No doubt, Mr. Mallory, 
you are right,” he said. “A ruling sovereign 
should, I suppose, live among his subjects. 
But has he not placed the government in the 
hands of good ministers? There is Herr von 
Rottweiler, the president of the council of 
state” — 

“A professional politician, nearly as un- 
popular as the prince himself. If I might 
speak quite unreservedly” — 

“Please do, Mr. Mallory, I shall carry no 
tales.” 

“Well, it is indiscreet to talk; but the 
state of affairs disgusts me so much that it is 
a comfort to find some oneto whom I can re- 
lieve my feelings.” And then and there I told 
Lamothe everything which I had discovered 
about the corruption practiced by Von Rott- 
weiler and the other councilors, the scandal- 
ous over-taxation of the people, the wholesale 
bribery in connection with government con- 
tracts, and the infamous proposal to turn 
the capital town of Marbach into a gambling 
center. Lamothe listened politely while I 
unburdened myself, raising his eyebrows 
over the most flagrant portions of the narra- 
tive, but displaying no very great interest. 

“I never heard that Prince Johann was a 
profligate,” I put in, “but merely that he 
was a careless young fellow, who spent his 
time in exploration and travel, instead of 
properly governing his people.” 

Lamothe’s reply I did not hear, for the 
noise of carriage wheels inthe streets caused 
me toturn my attention in that direction. 
Had the consul-general at Marbach honored 
me witha visit? No. A lady descended 
from the coach which stopped directly out- 
side my door, and presently the following 
card made its appearance: “Miss Kitty 
Gosser. (‘You All Know Her!’) From 
the Principal Music Halls, London.” 

I gazed delightedly at this announcement, 
and motioned M. de Lamothe to keep his 
seat by the fireside. Of course, I knew 
Kitty Gosser. 

“Don’t stir, M. de Lamothe,” I said. “My 
visitor is one of the jolliest little women,and 
the best variety singer in England.” 

We heard her businesslike step on the 
stair. The door opened, and in she sallied 

-much as she does at home, though a trifle 
less brilliantly attired. But in spite of her 
outward appearance of good humor and the 
jaunty fashion in which (upon my intro- 
duction) she gave .her hand to Lamothe, I 
could see, clearly, that all was not well with 
Kitty Gosser. Andas Miss Kitty was not 
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the one to keep either her happiness or sor- 
row to herself, we were soon in possession 
of the secret trouble to which I owed this 
visit. 

“You know that I’ve been a flat failure 
in my German tour?” she said. 

No, I had not heard that regrettable news. 
I was about to add that I could scarcely 
credit it, but Kitty interrupted my intended 
consolation. “That’s all nonsense, Phil 
Mallory. I know when I’m making a mess 
of it. They don’t understand me here. 
From Berlin to Baden mysongs have fallen 
flat; and unless I do something sensational 
to make them flock to see me, I shall have 
to go back tg ‘The Smoke’ (I presume she 
meant London) with my flag hauled down. 
Think how Nellie Buffington will laugh! — 
how they’ll all laugh—Pbhil Mallory, you 
must do something to give me a ‘leg up.’ ” 

I cast a meek, mournful look at Lamothe, 
but that worthy was admiring my view of 
the Domstrasse, and had apparently no in- 
terest in the conversation. “Well, Miss 
Gosser,” I remarked, “I’ve heard of her 
majesty’s consuls being put to many strange 
uses—playing the private detective, physic- 
ing sick dogs, and so forth—but this is the 
first time, I fancy, that one of us has been 
called to act the part of theatrical agent.” 

“I—I thought “you were a friend,” cried 
Kitty, tearfully. 


Seventh and Locust Streets. 
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“Iam always your friend, Miss Gosser, 
but”— 

“There 
friends.” 

Who could answer 
than in the affirmative? 

”"Good!” she continued. “Then listen to 
my plan. But first; your other visitor is not 
a subject of the Prince of Lutzingen, I 
think?” 

Lamothe rose with a quickness for which 
I had not given him credit. “No, Miss Gos- 
ser,” he replied, “I am not a Lutzinger sub- 
ject at all. Butas you doubtless desire a 
private talk with the consul”— 

Kitty, who was nothing if not uncere- 
monious,, playfully pushed him back into 
his chair. “Please don’t go,” she exclaimed, 
eagerly. “Perhaps you can help us. Now, 
gentlemen, I'll tell you what I’m going to 
do. I am going to get expelled from the 
principality for the crime of /ése-majesté.” 

I gasped. “And you expect me, a British 
consul” — 

“To help? Yes, young man; but only 
secretly. You shan’t be implicated, or run 
any risk of a wigging. All I ask of you is 
to scribble me a song like the ones you used 
to write before you became an important 
personage. We’ll rig up the music between 
us; and I shall sing it to-night at the Volks 
theatre in Marbach. It must be a rattling 
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attack on old Von Rottweiler, the prime 
minister, and the rest of the council; be- 
sides pitching into this? gadabout of a 
Prince Johann. Now, if you write me a 
song—not a scurrilous song, you know; but 
a sort of parable that the people can see 
through and understand—I’ll sing it at the 
Volks theater. There will be a tremendous 
sensation; the house will be crowded, 
and———” 

“And Miss Kitty Gosser will be marched 
across the frontier, in charge of a troop of 
dragoons.” 

“Precisely. After that, success is easy. 
All the Fatherland’s going to ring with Kitty 
Gosser and her song.” 

So I yielded; and an hour or two later 
found us busy improvising an accompani- 
ment for our song satire upon the rather 
brassy piano which I had purchased from 
my predecessor in the consulate. I do not 
claim any literary quality for the verses; but 
they were popularly written, possessed a 
quantity of blunt humor, and could scarcely 
fail of being undertood by the dullest-witted 
burgher of Marbach. Of course, I am an 
old Heidelberg man, and my German is 
excellent, but without Lamothe’s assistance 
I could never have hoped to turn out much 
idiomatic work. Lamothe coached Kitty 
carefully in accent and pronunciation. I 
shall not inflict the full text of our composi- 
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tion upon my readers. The title, freely 
translated into English, was “When the 
Cat’s Away,” and it was simply a fable set 
to music, crowded with allusions, and tell- 
ing in obvious parable the story of Prince 
Johann’s abandonment of his realm to Herr 
von Rottweiler and his gang of corrupt 
ministers. Now, aS every one knows, 
Johann XXIII. descends from the mediae- 
val lords of Katzenberg, or “Cat’s Moun- 
tain,” so that when he figured in our satire 
as 

A princely pussy-cat. sleek and fine, 

The twenty-third of an ancient line, 
the application to his highness was plain 
enough. 

There was no mistaking the “Old Father 
Rat” whom we introduced into the chorus 
of our song, for that happened to be Von 
Rottweiler’s nickname among the’ good 
people of Lutzingen; and the gray whiskers 
of the prime minister were well known to 
daring caricaturists. 

“It will do—it will do splendidly,” cried 
the enthusiastic Miss Gosser when, after 
Lamothe, who proved to be a skillful 
musician, had improvised a lively, roguish 
air and an orthodox score, she sang the 
doggerel for the first time in its complete 
form; and although the words were bad 
enough, in all conscience, Kitty managed 
to make them wondrously effective, so that 
I waxed nervous over my share in its com- 
position, and trembled for the consequences 
to Kitty. We drank a bottle of champagne 
in its honor, however, and then Kitty left 
us with fervent thanks, and an eager in- 
vitation to visit the Volks theater in Mar- 


bach on the evening to hear her sensational 
triumph. 

“Let me whisper an important secret,” 
she said, at parting. “Von Rottweiler and 
nearly all the council of state have promised 
to be present at the theater. I invited them 
personally. What do you say to that?” 

Next day I locked up the consulate, and 
took the so-called schnellzingi for Marbach. 
I found the old capital of Lutzingen pla- 
carded with gaudy bills announcing that the 
great English singer, Miss Kitty Gosser, 
was to appear that evening at the Volks 
theater, under the special patronage of his 
excellency, the Herr Baron von Rottweiler 
and the members of the state council. Punc- 
tually at the appointed time I was at the 
theater, and purchased a seat in the par- 
quet, or stall, from which I could see almost 
every corner of the house with ease. The 
place filled quickly, for Kitty’s astute adver- 
tising had aroused curiosity—and the Mar- 
bachers have always been a theater-going 
folk. To the right of the stage was the 
royal box surmounted by the crowned and 
rampant catamount, which is the historic 
cognizance of the princes of Lutzingen. 
But the heavy purple curtains were close 
down, in gloomy reminder of the fact that 
Johann XXIII dwelt no longer among his 
people. Opposite was the ministerial box, 
blazing with lights in honor of Von Rott- 
weiler’s coming. 

The “curtain raiser” concluded with a 
touch of that homely Wertherish pathos so 
popular in German middle class theaters, 
and the manager came forward to announce 


Miss Kitty Gosser. The band played a 
lively measure. The Kitty tripped into 
view, and I saw, to my amusement, that the 
little minx had dressed herself in catskins, 
real or else ingenious imitations. For head- 
gear she wore a gigantic cat’s mask, with 
bristling whiskers and great, leering eyes. 
From beneath this strange covering her 
pretty, tricksome face smiled out upon the 
audience, which hailed her with a mild en- 
thusiasm. In his box I could see old 
Rottweiler laughing and clapping his white 
gloved hands. Clearly he had no notion of 
what was coming. 

The song began—its title, “When the 
Cat’s Away,” being first announced in loud 
tones by the leader of the orchestra, in 
accordance with Marbach custom. Kitty 
was a little nervous, I fancy, but she man- 
aged to disguise her emotion fairly well. 
Hardly had she sung the first words: 

A princely pussycat, sleek and fine, 

The twenty-third of an ancient line, 
than I heard whispering all around me, and 
saw my neighbors looking at one another in 
a half-startled manner. But when she de- 
scribed the contents of the larder over 
which the cat was set to watch— 

Marbach cheeses and Tutzingen hams, 

And Katzenberg carp, and Weissberg jams 
and detailed his scandalous neglect of duty, 
and his leaving of all these good things to 
the vermin, there was a sort of general 
chuckle, followed by cries of approval and 
intelligence. In the ministerial box, how- 
ever, Von Rottweiler and his friends had 
ceased to applaud, and were glaring savagely 
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at the singer. Kitty saw the prime minister 
tugging at his whiskers and coolly imitated 
the gesture, thus giving additional point to 
the chorus about “Old Father Rat.” The 
Marbachers understood the full gist of the 
satire now. Roars of laughter came from 
the pit; in the parquet seats fat burghers 
were holding their sides and rolling about 
with merriment; and when Kitty had duly 
chanted the refrain, it was taken up by a 
tremendous volume of voice. All eyes were 
turned upon the ministerial box, while par- 
quet, pit and gallery thundered in unison: 


Old Father Rat, with his whiskers gray, 


Said, ‘“‘Let us be gay, there is nought to pay; 
When the cat’s away the mice will play, 
So nible, and come again, O!” 


And, not satisfied with singing it once, they 
repeated the words again and yet again, each 
time louder than before. The band stopped, 
in response to some unseen signal. The 
conductor, pale and trembling, shrank be- 
hind his desk, but the chorus swung on un- 
accompanied. Von Rottweiler had risen 
from his chair, and was beckoning somebody 
at the back of the box. This somebody was 
his principal tool and toady, the director of 
police; and no sooner did the audience catch 
sight of the latter’s hang-dog face, and see 
Von Rottweiler whispering an order in his 
ear, than they whooped out the refrain with 
greater vigor than ever. 

“Silence, friends!” cried a shrill, boyish 
voice from the pit; “Father Rat is going to 
stop the song. He must not stopit. Let 
us have another verse.” 

“Another verse! Another verse!” echoed 
the audience. A young fellow, none other 
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than Glaam, the composer, leaped over the 
orchestra barrier, and, seizing the fright- 
ened conductor’s baton, commenced to beat 
time. A single violinist only had the cour- 
age to respond, but this sufficed for Kitty 
Gosser, and she struck up the second verse, 
just as the police director left the box to 
execute Von Rottweiler’s commands. Kitty 
sang rapidly, outstripping the accompani- 
ment altogether. She told how the cats 
and mice had pillaged and plundered until 
nothing was left in the larder but cheese 
rinds, sausage skins and empty meal sacks. 
Furious howls arose from the pit, and 
clinched fists seemed to leap out above the 
heads of the crowd. Hardly waiting for 
the verse to end, they broke into the chorus 
again. 

The prime minister’s face was as gray as 
his whiskers. Two or three of the officers 
around him drew their swords, while a band 
of active youths, swinging themselves over 
the gallery rail, began to swarm down the 
pillars of the ministerial box. A _ great 
stamping behind the scenes was succeeded 
by the downfall of two of the wings 
and the entry of a squad of police with 
sidearms drawn. Kitty Gosser found 
herself a prisoner. Two strapping gen- 
darmes seized her by the shoulders, tearing 
away the grinning cat’s mask from her with 
no gentle hands, endeavoring to remove her 
from the stage. 

Just at this critical moment something 
occurred which stopped the uproar as if by 
magic. There was the boom of a big gun 
from the artillery barracks across the Kat- 
zenberg Platz. Once—twice—thrice the 
cannon roared. The figures scrambling down 
from the gallery stopped in midcourse; the 
police ceased to wrestle with Kitty Gosser; 
Von Rottweiler and his adherents stared at 
one another in surprise; women clung to 
their escorts, trembling with fear. What 
had happened? Had the long threatened 
revolt broke out in Marbach? Were the 
enemies of the prime minister attacking the 
garrison? 

Steadily the, barrack guns boomed their 
message; but it was not until the twenty- 
first fire that the truth dawned on the 
people at the Volks theatre. This was a 
royal salute. Some great sovereign had 
visited Marbach. 

Somewhere in the now silent house a 
bugle sounded; the curtains before the 
gloomy box set apart for Lutzingen were 
swept back; the great chandeliers in the 
box flashed forth their score of lights, and a 
tall figure, dressed in a uniform blazing with 
orders, strode forward tothe marble balus- 
trade. 

“Who is he? Who can he be,” ran the 
eager whispers; and then, as the personage 
in the box slightly turned his profile, to see 
what was happening on the stage, the same 
shrill voice from the pit, which had called 
for the second verse of our song, cried, in 
tones of recognition: “It is the prince. His 
hair has grown gray, but it is surely Jo- 
hann XXIII.” 

But I had already recognized the new- 
comer. “That is not the prince,” I exclaimed 
tomy next neighbor; “it is M. de Lamothe, 
an Alsatian painter. I know him well.” 
For the man in uniform was indeed my ac- 
quaintance of Weissberg—he who had helped 
us to write “When the Cat’s Away.” But 
if he was Lamothe the artist, he was also 
Johann XXIII—old Rottweiler’s horrified 
face told me that. 

“Release that lady!” he cried, pointing to 
where Kitty Gosser, ragged and disheveled, 
stood staring, like the rest of us, at the sud- 
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“Is this the way we treat 
Release her 


den apparition. 
foreign artists in Lutzingen? 
instantly?” 

The command was obeyed. The rude 
hands of the police fell from Kitty’s shoul- 
ders. Something of her old impudence re- 
turned. She courtesied gracefully to the 
royal box, and I thought that I saw the 
shadow of a smile upon the prince’s face. 

“And now,” he continued, speaking in 
clear, rapid tones, “now, my friends, I have 
something to say to you all. I am the 
Prince of Lutzingen—an exile no longer. 
I have come back to live and reign among 
my people, and to deal with them as my 
fathers dealt, honestly and fairly. For a 
month I have been dwelling incognito upon 
the borders of the principality, while my 
ministers thought me at the furthest ends of 
the earth. I have watched over Lutzingen 
in secret—watched and grieved. And out 
of that watching and grieving came a 
resolution to return to mythrone. A little 
while ago you heard a song, sung bya 
clever English singer. To that song, and 
to that singer, I owe a lasting obligation. 


They have helped to bring me nearer to the 
hearts of my people—to give me an oppor- 
tunity of making a full and public explana- 
tion of my intentions. Lutzingen will to- 
morrow see the catamount standard floating 
again over the palace tower. And, by my 
father’s bones, it shall never be hauled 
down again.” 

Before the storm of acclamation could 
break he had vanished from the royal 
box. But Johann XXIII must have 
been deaf indeed if, as he was whirled 
across the Katzenberg Piatz, he did not 
hear (and hearing rejoice) the wild cheers 
which followed his manly speech. 

As for me, I went behind the scenes to find 
Kitty Gosser. The little woman was radiant. 

“Success!” she exclaimed. “S-u-c-c-e-s-s! 
Success, my boy! Oh, what a brick that 
prince is! And, oh, how Nellie Buffington 
will cry when she reads the news in the 
morning papers.” 

“But perhaps it will not be in the morn- 
ing papers,” I ventured. Kitty looked at me 
pityingly. 

__“Do you think I’m a donkey?” she said. 
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“Why, I’ve just sent a complete account of 
of the affair to my agents in London, and 
Reuter’s representative has been here to 
interview me.” 

As we were speaking an aide-de-camp, 
gorgeous in blue and gold, came forward 
and presented to Miss Gosser a note. It 
was from Prince Johann, and read as fol- 
lows: 

“Although the cat has come back and 
means business, the mice may have one 
more night in whichto play. The Prince 
of Lutzingen’s official labors do not com- 
mence until to-morrow. In the meantime M. 
de Lamothe—the Alsatian artist and com- 
poser of ribald ballads—will be glad to join 
Miss Gosser at supper in the Katzenberger 
hotel. The bearer will escort Miss Gosser 
thither, and if the whereabouts of Mr. 
Mallory, the British consul at Weissberg, 
can be ascertained, M. de Lamothe begs 
that he, too, may form one of the party.” 

It was a very merry little supper, and 
Kitty Gosser sang “When the Cat’s Away” 
for the second and last time.—From Black 
and White. 

















BALLAD OF READING GAOL. 





BY OSCAR WILDE. 
I 
He did not wear his scarlet coat, 
For blood and wine are red, 
And blood and wine were on his hands 
When they found him with the dead, — 
The poor dead woman whom he loved, 
And murdered in her bed. 


He walked amongst the Trial Men 
In a suit of shabby gray; 

A cricket cap was on his head, 
And his step seemed light and gay; 

But I never saw a man who looked 
So wistfully at the day. 


I never saw a man who looked 
With such a wistful eye 

Upon that little tent of blue 
Which prisoners call the sky, 

And at every drifting cloud that went 
With sails of silver by. 


I walked, with other souls in pain, 
Within another ring, 

And was wondering if the man had done 
A great or little thing, 

When a voice behind me whispered low, 
“That fellow's got to swing.” 


Dear Christ! the very prison walls 
Suddenly seemed to reel, 

And the sky above my head became 
Like a casque of scorching steel; 

And, though I was a soul in pain, 
My pain I could not feel. 


I only knew what hunted thought 
Quickened his step, and why 

He looked upon the garish day 
With such a wistful eye: 

The man had killed the thing he loved. 
And so he had to die. 


Yet each man kills the thing he loves, 
By each let this be heard: 

Some do it with a bitter look, 
Some with a flattering word; 

The coward does it with a kiss, 
The brave man with a sword! 


Some kill their love when they are young, 
And some when they are old; 

Some strangle with the hands of Lust, 
Some with the hands of Gold: 

The kindest use a knife, because 
The dead so soon grow cold. 


Some love too little, some too long, 
Some sell, and others buy; 

Some do the deed with many tears, 
And some without a sigh; 

For each man kills the thing he loves, 
Yet each man does not die. 


He does not die a death of shame 
On a day of dark disgrace, 

Nor have a noose about his neck, 
Nor a cloth upon his face, 

Nor drop feet foremost through the floor 
Into an empty space. 


He does not sit with silent men 
Who watch him night and day; 

Who watch him when he tries to weep, 
And when he tries to pray, 

Who watch him lest himself should rob 
The prison of its prey. 


He does not wake at dawn to see 
Dread figures throng his room, 

The shivering Chaplain robed in white, 
The sheriff stern with gloom, 

And the Governor all in shiny black, 
With the yellow face of Doom. 


He does not rise in piteous haste 
To put on convict clothes, 
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While some coarse-mouthed Doctor 
gloats and notes 
Each new and nerve-twitched pose, 
Fingering a watch whose little ticks 
Are like horrible hammer-blows. 


He does not know that sickening thirst 
That sands one’s throat, before 

The hangman with his gardener’s gloves 
Slips through the padded door, 

And binds one with three leathern thongs 
That the throat may thirst no more. 


He does not bend his head to hear 
The Burial Office read, 

Nor, with the terror of his soul 
Tell him he is not dead, 

Cross his own coffin, as he moves 
Into the hideous shed. 


He does not stare upon the air 
Through a little roof of glass; 
He does not pray with lips of clay 

For his agony to pass; 
Nor feel upon his shuddering cheek 
The kiss of Caiaphas. 


II 


Six weeks our guardsman walked the yard, 
In the suit of shabby gray; 

His cricket cap was on his head, 
And his step seemed light and gay, 

But I never saw a man who looked 
So wistfully at the day. 


I never saw a man who looked 
With such a wistful eye 

Upon that little tent of blue 
Which prisoners call the sky, 

And at every wandering cloud that trailed 
Its ravelled fleeces by. . 


He did not wring his hands, as do 
Those witless men who dare 

To try to rear the changeling Hope 
In the cave of black Despair; 

He only looked upon the sun, 
And drank the morning air. 


He did not wring his hands nor weep, 
Nor did he peek or pine, 

But he drank the air as though it held 
Some healthful anodyne; 

With open mouth he drank the sun 
As though it had been wine! 


And I and all the souls in pain, 
Who tramped the other ring, 
Forgot if we ourselves had done 
A great or little thing. 
And watched with gaze of dull amaze 
The man who had to swing. 


And strange it was to see him pass 
With a step so light and gay, 

And strange it was to see him look 
So wistfully at the day, 

And strange it was to think that he 
Had such a debt to pay. 


For oak and elm have pleasant leaves 
That in the spring-time shoot; 

But grim to see is the gallows-tree, 
With its addet-bitten root, 

And green, or dry, a man must die 
Before it bears its fruit! 


It is sweet to dance to violins 
When Love and Life are fair: 
To dance to flutes, to dance to lutes 

Is delicate and rare: 
But it is not sweet with nimble feet 
To dance upon the air! 


So with curious eyes and sick surmise 
We watched him day by day, 

And wondered if each one of us 
Would end the self-same way, 

For none can tell to what red Hell 
His sightless soul may stray. 
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At last the dead man walked no more 
Among the Trial Men, 

And I knew that he was standing up 
In the black dock’s dreadful pen 

And that never would I see his face 
In God’s sweet world again. 


Like two doomed ships that pass in storm 
We had crossed each other’s way: 

But we made no sign, we said no word, 
We had no word to say; 

For we did not meet in the holy night, 
But in the shameful day. 


A prison wall was round us both, 
Two outcast men we were; 

The world had thrust us from its heart, 
And God from out His care: 

And the iron gin that waits for Sin 
Had caught us in its snare. 

III 

In Debtor’s Yard the stones are hard 
And the dripping wall is high, 

So it was there he took the air 
Beneath the leaden sky, 

And by each side a Warder walked, 
For fear the man might die. 


Or else he sat with those who watched 
His anguish night and day; 

Who watched him when he rose to weep, 
And when he crouched to pray; 

Who watched him lest himself should rob 
Their scaffold of its prey. 


The Governor was strong upon 
The Regulation Act; 

The Doctor saidthat Death was but 
A scientific fact: 

And twice a day the Chaplain called, 
And left a little tract. 


And twice a day he smoked his pipe, 
And drank his quart of beer: 

His soul was resolute, and held 
No hiding-place for fear: 

He often said that he was glad 
The hangman’s hands were near. 


But why he said so strange a thing 
No Warder dared to ask; 

For he to whom a watcher’s doom 
Is given as his task, 

Must set a lock upon his lips, 
And make his face a mask. 


Or else he might be moved, and try 
To comfort or console; 

And what should Human Pity do 
Pent up in Murdere1’s Hole? 
What word of grace in such a place 

Could help a brother’s soul? 


With slouch and swing around the ring 
We trod the Fool’s Parade! 

We did not care; we knew we were 
The Devil’s Own Brigade; 

And shaven head and feet of lead 
Make a merry masquerade. 


We tore the tarry rope to shreds 
With blunt and bleeding nails; 
We rubbed the doors and scrubbed the 
floors; 
And cleaned the shining rails: 
And, rank by rank, we soaped the plank, 
And clattered with the pails. 


We sewed the sacks, we broke the stones, 
We turned the dusty drill; 

We banged the tins, and bawled the hymns, 
And sweated on the mill: 

But in the heart of every man 
Terror was lying still. 


So still it lay that every day 
Crawled like a weed-clogged wave: 
And we forgot the bitter lot 
That waits for fool and knave, 
Till once, as we tramped in from work, 
We passed an open grave. 
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With yawning mouth the yellow hole 
Gaped for a living thing; 

The very mud cried out for blood 
To the thirsty asphalt ring; 

And we knew that ere one dawn grew fair 
Some prisoner had to swing. 


Right’in we went, with soul intent 
On Death and dread and doom: 

The hangman, with his little bag 
Went shuffling through the gloom: 

And each man trembled as he crept 
Into his numbered tomb. 


That night the empty corridors 
Were full of forms of Fear, 

And up and down the iron town 
Stole feet we could not hear, 

And through the bars that hide the stars 
White faces seemed to peer. 


He lay as one who lies and dreams 
In a pleasant meadow-land, 

The watchers watched him as he slept, 
And could not understand 

How one could sleep so sweet a sleep 
With a hangman close at hand. 


But there is no sleep when men must weep. 
Who never yet have wept; 

So we—the fool, the fraud, the knave— 
That endless vigil kept, 

And through each brain on hands of pain 
Another’s terror crept. 


Alas it is a fearful thing 
To feel another’s guilt! 

For, right within, the sword of Sin 
Pierced to its poisoned hilt, 

And as molten lead were the tears we shed 
For the blood we had not spilt. 


The Warders with their shoes of felt 
Crept by each padlocked door, 

And peeped and saw, with eyes of awe, 
Gray figures on the floor, 

And wondered why men knelt to pray 
Who never prayed before. 


All through the night we knelt and prayed, 
Mad mourners of a corse! 

The troubled plumes of midnight were 
The plumes upon a hearse: 

And bitter wine upon a sponge 
Was the savor of Remorse. 


The gray cock crew, the red cock crew, 
But never came the day: 

And crooked shapes of Terror crouched 
In the corners where we lay: 

And each evil sprite that walks by night 
Before us seemed to play. 


They glided past, they glided fast, 
Like travelers through a mist: 

They mocked the moon in a rigadoon 
Of delicate turn and twist, 

And with formal pace and loathsome grace 
The phantoms kept their tryst. 


With mop and mow, we saw them go, 
Slim shadows hand in hand: 
About, about, in ghostly rout 
They trod a saraband: 
And the damned grotesques made ara- 
besques, 
Like the wind upon the sand! 


With the pirouettes of marionettes, 
They tripped on pointed tread: 

But with flutes of Fear they filled the ear, 
As their grisly masque they led, 

And loud they sang, and long they sang, 
For they sang to wake the dead. 


“‘Oho!’’ they cried, ‘‘the world is wide, 
But fettered limbs go lame! 

And once, or twice, to throw the dice 
/sa gentlemanly game; 

But he does not win who plays with Sin 
In the secret House of Shame.”’ 
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No thing of air these antics were, 
That frolicked with such glee: 
To men whose lives were held in gyves, 
And whose feet might not go free. 
Ah! wounds of Christ! they were living 
things, 
Most terrible to see. 


Around, around, they waltzed and wound; 
Some wheeled in smirking pairs; 

With the mincing step of a demirep 
Some sidled up the stairs: 

And with subtle sneer, and fawning leer, 
Each helped us at our prayers. 


The morning wind began to moan, 
But still the night went on: 

Through its giant loom the web of gloom 
Crept till each thread was spun; 

And, as we prayed, we grew afraid 
Of the Justice of the Sun. 


The moaning wind went wandering round 
The weeping prison wall: 

Till like a wheel of turning steel 
We felt the minutes crawl: 

O moaning wind! what had we done 
To have such a seneschal? 


At last I saw the shadowed bars, 
Like a lattice wrought in lead, 

Move right across the whitewashed wall 
That faced my three-plank bed, 

And I knew that somewhere in the world 
God’s dreadful dawn was red. 


At six o’clock we cleaned our cells, 
At seven all was still, 

But the sough and swing of a mighty wing 
The prison seemed to fill, 

For the Lord of Death with icy breath 
Had entered in to kill. 


He did not pass in purple pomp, 
Nor ride a moon-white steed; 

Three yards of cord anda shilling board 
Are all the gallows need; 

So with rope of shame the Herald came 
To do the secret deed. 


We were as men who through a fen 
OF filthy darkness grope: 

We did not dare to breath a prayer, 
Or to give our anguish scope: 

Something was dead in each of us, 
And what was dead was Hope. 





For Man’s grim Justice goes its way, 
And will not swerve aside; 

It slays the weak, it slays the strong, 
It has a deadly stride; 

With iron heels it slays the strong, — 
The monstrous parricide! 


We waited for the stroke of eight; 
Each tongue was thick with thirst; 
For the stroke of eight is the stroke of Fate 
That makes a man accursed, 
And Fate will use a running noose 
For the best man and the worst. 


We had no other thing to do, 
Save to wait for the sign to come: 

So, like things of stone in a valley lone, 
Quiet we sat and dumb: 

But each man’s heart beat thick and quick, 
Like a madman on a drum! 


With sudden shock the prison clock 
Smote on the shivering air, 
And from all the gaol rose up a wail 
Of impotent despair, 
Like the sound that frightened marshes 
hear 
From some leper in his lair. 


And as one sees most fearful things 
In the crystal of a dream, 

We saw the grassy, hempen rope 
Hooked to the blackened beam, 

And heard the prayer the hangman’s snare 
Strangled into a scream. 


And all the woe that moved him so 
That he gave that bitter cry, 

And the wild regrets, and the bloody sweats, 
None knew so well as I: 

For he who lives more lives than one 
More deaths than one must die. 


IV. 


There is no chapel on the day 
On which they hang a man: 

The Chaplain’s heart is far too sick, 
Or his face is far too wan, 

Or there is that written in his eyes 
Which none should look upon. 


So they kept us close till nigh on noon, 
And then they rang the bell, 

And the Warders with their jingling keys 
Opened each listening cell, 
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And down the iron stairs we tramped, 
Each from his separate Hell. 


Out into God’s sweet air we went 
But not in wonted way, 

For this man’s face was white with fear, 
And that man’s face was gray, 

And I never saw sad men who looked 
So wistfully at the day. 


But there were those amongst us all 
Who walked with downcast head, 
And knew that, had each got his due, 
They should have died instead; 
He had but killed a thing that lived, 
Whilst they had killed the dead. 


For he who sins the second time 
Wakes a dead soul to pain, 

And draws it from its spotted shroud, 
And makes it bleed again, 

And makes it bleed great gouts of blood, 
And makes it bleed in vain! 


Like ape or clown, in monstrous garb 
With crooked arrows starred, 

Silently we went round and round 
The slippery asphalt yard; 

Silently we went round and round, 
And no man spoke a word. 


The Warders strutted up and down, 
And kept the herd of brutes. 

Their uniforms were spick and span, 
And they wore their Sunday suits, 

But we knew the work they had been at, 
By the quicklime on their boots. 


For where a grave had opened wide, 
There was no grave at all: 

Only a stretch of mud and sand 
By the hideous prison-wall, 

And a little heap of burning lime, 
That the man should have his pall. 
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For he has a pall, this wretched man, 
Such as few men can claim: 

Deep down below a prison-yard, 
Naked for greater shame, 

He lies, with fetters on each foot, 


Wragt in a sheet of flame. 


And all the while the burning lime 
Eats flesh and bone away; 

It eats the brittle bone by night, 
And the soft flesh by day; 

It eats the flesh and bone by turns, 
But it eats the heart alway. 


For three long years they will not sow 
Or root or seedling there: 

For three long years the unblessed spot 
Will sterile be and bare, 

And look upon the wondering sky 
With unreproachful stare. 


[hey think a murderer’s heart would taint 
Each simple seed they sow. 

It is not true! God’s kindly earth 
Is kindlier than men know, 

And the red rose would but blow more red, 
The white rose whiter blow. 


Out of his mouth a red, red rose! 
Out of his heart a white! 

For who can say by what strange way, 
Christ brings His will to light, 

Since the barren staff the pilgrim bore 
Bloomed in the great Pope’s sight? 


But neither milk-white rose nor red 
May bloom in prison air; 

The shard, the pebble, and the flint, 
Are what they give us there; 

For flowers have been known to heal 
A common man’s despair. 


So never will wine-red rose or white, 
Petal by petal, fall 

On that stretch of mud and sand that lies 
By the hideous prison wall, 

To tell the men who tramp the yard 
That God’s Son died for all. 


Yet though the hideous prison-wall 
Still hems him round and round, 

And a spirit may not walk by night 
That is with fetters bound, 

And a spirit may but weep that lies 
In such unholy ground, 


He is at peace—this wretched man— 
At peace, or will be soon: 

There is no thing to make him mad. 
Nor does Terror walk at noon. 

For the lampless earth in which he lies 
Has neither Sun nor Moon. 


They banged him as a beast is hanged: 
They did not even toll 

A requiem that might have brought 
Rest to his startled soul; 

But hurriedly they took him out, 
And hid him in a hole. 


They stripped him of his canvas clothes, 
And gave him to the flies; 
They mocked the swollen, purple throat, 
And the stark and staring eyes; 
And with laughter loud they heaped the 
shroud 
In which their convict lies. 


The Chaplain would not kneel to pray 
By his dishonored grave; 

Nor mark it with that blessed Cross 
That Christ for sinners gave, 

Because the man was one of those 
Whom Christ came down to save. 


Yet all is well: he has but passed 
To Life’s appointed bourne: 

And alien tears will fill for him. 
Pity’s long-broken urn, 

For his mourners will be oucast men, 


And outcasts always mourn. 
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I know not whether Laws be right 
Or whether Laws be wrong: 

All that we know who lie in gaol 
Is that the wall is strong; 

And that each day is like a year, 
A year whose days are long. 


But this I know, that every Law 
That men have made for Man, 

Since first Man took his brother’s life, 
And the sad world began, 

But straws the wheat and saves the chaff 
With a most evil fan. 


This too I know—and wise it were 
If each could know the same— 

That every prison that men build 
Is built with bricks of shame, 

And bound with bars lest Christ should see 
How men their brothers maim. 


With bars they blur the gracious moon, 
And blind the goodly sun; 

And they do well to hide their Hell, 
For in it things are done 

That Son of God nor Son of Man 
Ever should look upon! 


The vilest deeds like poison weeds 
Bloom well in prison-air; 

It is only what is good in Man 
That wastes and withers there; 

Pale Anguish keeps the heavy gate, 
And the Warder is Despair. 


For they starve the little, frightened child 
Till it weeps both night and day: 
And they scourge the weak, and flog the 
fool, 
And gibe the old and gray, 
And some grow mad, and all grow bad, 
And none a word may say. 


Each narrow cell in which we dwell 
Is a foul and dark latrine, 

And the fetid breath of living Death 
Chokes up each grated screen, 
And all, but Lust, is turned to dust 

In Humanity’s machine. 


The brackish water that we drink 
Creeps with a loathsome slime, 

And the bitter bread they weigh in scales 
Is full of chalk and lime, 

And Sleep will not lie down, but walks 
Wild-eyed, and cries to Time. 


But though lean Hunger and green Thirst 
Like asp with adder fight, 

We have little care of prison fare, 
For what chills and kills outright 

Is that every stone one lifts by day 
Becomes one’s heart by night. 


With midnight always in one’s heart, 
And twilight in one’s cell, 

We turn the crank, or tear the rope, 
Each in his separate Hell, 

And the silence is more awful far 
Than the sound of a brazen bell. 


And never a human voice comes near 
To speak a gentle word: 

And the eye that watches through the door 
Is pitiless and hard: 

And by all forgot, we rot and rot, 
With soul and body marred. 


And thus we rust Life’s iron chain 
Degraded and alone: 

And some men curse, and some men weep, 
And some men maken moan: 

But God’s eternal Laws are kind 
And break the heart of stone. 


And every human heart that breaks, 
In prison-cell or yard, 
Is as that broken box that gave 
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Its treasure to the Lord, 
And filled the unclean leper’s house 
With the scent of costliest nard. 


Ah! happy they whose heart can break 
And peace of pardon win! 

How else may man make straight his plan 
And cleanse his soul from Sin? 

How else but through a broken heart 
May Lord Christ enter in? 


And he of the swollen purple throat 
And the stark and staring eyes 

Waits for the holy hands that took 
The Thief to Paradise; 

And a broken and a contrite heart 
The Lord will not despise. 


The man in red who reads the Liaw 
Gave him three weeks of life, 
Three little weeks in which to heal 

His soul of his soul’s strife, 
And cleanse of every blot of blooi 
The hand that held the knife. 


And with tears of blood he cleansed the 
hand, 
The hand that held the steel: 
For only blood can wipe out blood, 
And only tears can heal: 
And the crimson stain that was of Cain 
Became Christ’s snow-white seal. 


VI. 
In Reading gaol by Reading town 
There is a pit of shame, 
And in it lies a wretched man 
Eaten by teeth of flame; 
In a burning winding-sheet he lies, 
And his grave has got no name. 


And there, till Christ call forth the dead, 
In silence let him lie; 

No need to waste the foolish tear, 
Or heave the windy sigh: 

The man had killed the thing he loved, 
And so he had to die. 


And all men kill the thing they love, 

By all let this be heard, 
Some do it with a bitter look, 

Some with a flattering word. 
The coward does it with a kiss, 

The brave man with a sword! 
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HOW THE MISTLETOE COMES TO BE 





The story of how the mistletoe gets on 
the trees is a most interesting one. Cover- 
ing the mistletoe twigs are pearly white 
berries. These come in the winter season, 
when food is comparatively scarce, and 
hence some of our birds eat them freely. 
Now when a robin eats a cherry he swallows 
simply the meat and flips the stone away. 
The seed of the mistletoe the bird cannot 
flip. It is sticky and holds to his bill. His 
only resource is to wipe it off, and he does 
so, leaving #t sticking to the branches of the 
tree on which he is sitting at the time. This 
seed sprouts, after a time, and not finding 
earth—which indeed its ancestral habit has 
made it cease wanting—it sinks its roots 
into the bark of the tree and hunts there 
for the pipes that carry the sap. Now the 
sap in the bark is the very richest in the 
tree, far richer than that in the wood, and 
the mistletoe gets from its host the choicest 
of food. With a strange foresight it does 
not throw its leaves away, as do most 
parasites, but keeps them to use in winter, 
when the tree is leafless.—Professor S. C 
Schmucker, in the December Ladies’ Home 


Journal. 
ze 
Mr. Chas A. Waugh, thirty years with the 
E. Jaccard Jewelry Co., has installed and 
is now in charge of an up-to-date stationery 
department at J. Bolland Jewelry Co., Mer- 
cantile Club Building, 7th and Locust streets. 
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WINNING WU CHING. 





Either at a dinner or at a formal “at home” 
—Mme. Wu has not yet decided which—a 
charming Chinese debutante will be pre 
sented to Washington society this winter. 
She will stand at the left of the Chinese 
minister’s wife, will be presented formally 
to each guest, will have flowers stacked up 
behind her, and will make what the society 
reporters are pleased to term her “first bow 
to society.” 

The future debutante of the Chinese 
legation is in San Francisco now,at the house 
of her kinsman, Consul General HoYow. She 
is as dainty a bit of Oriental femininity 
as ever stepped from a Pacific liner. Wu 
Shou Ching is her name, though Mme. Wu 
has nicknamed her “Daisy.” She is a blood 
relative of the Chinese minister’s wife and 
is also her adopted daughter. She will be 
the first Chinese girl of high degree to be 
presented to American society. In China 
the efforts of a lifetime are bent toward keep- 
ing a young girl from entering society or, 
indeed, from knowing anything. Miss Wu 
has twenty trunks full of exquisite silken 
embroidered costumes, in pale tints that rival 
the finest pastel or the hues of the rainbow. 
Recently, when she posed forthe Chronicle's 
photograph, she was garbed in asahm and 
a divided skirt, the foundation of which was 
palest primrose yellow, with broad bands of 
pale old rose set in, the line broken by ex- 
quisite embroidery, in which was a clever 
touch of black and lines of turquoise blue 
and pale sea green. Her tiny feet she kept 
carefully hidden. They were incased in 
pearl bespangled slippers, with high heels, 
and, though Miss Wu’s feet are very tiny 
indeed, she walks easily—almost graceful-y. 
Her hair was parted on one side and drawn 
around and coiled in big stiffened loops over 
her right ear inthe fashion for unmarried 
Chinese girls, which is as much a sign of the 
unwedded state as the plain gold band on the 
left hand of an American woman proclaims 
to the worldthat she is a wife. Over the hair 
loops were fastened a crown of solid, lustrous 
pearls, with sparkling diamonds and a hint 
of green jade between, and in her ears were 
long strings of pearls. Her headdress was 
beautiful, but was surpassed by the elegant 
costliness of Mme. Wu’s, in which were set 
in asolid band nine great pearls as big as 
finger tips. 

Miss Wu is a high-spirited beauty and 
regal in her imperious bearing. Her tire- 
women serve her humbly and watch her 
with the great pride of the clever and 
privileged duenna. Mme. Wu also takes 
great pride in her and hopes great things for 
her Washington career. 

On the same steamer with Mme. Wu and 
Miss Wu were Mrs. Ho Yow and Miss Ah 
Che, the daughter of Ho Yow, who returned 
also from a visit to China. The little daugh- 
ter of the consul general is a charming child, 
very pretty, with regular features, tiny feet 
and all the dignity of the great family from 
which she springs. Little Miss Ho is but 
ten years of age, and sometimes, she, too, 
may come out under Mme. Wu’s wing, but 
not yet awhile. Though jeweled herself and 
in most gorgeous raiment, little Miss Ho 
looks up wonderingly and admiringly at her 
kinswoman, Miss Wu, with all the respect 
which ten must always show to wise sixteen 
—especially when sixteen is “coming out.” 
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BOOKS. 
See the publishers’ announcements of the 
books, 
Story books, 


Gory books, 
Books for high and mighty ladies, books for 
cooks, 
Books for laddies and for lassies, 
Books intended for the masses, 
Books designed to please the classes, 
Books in yellow paper wrappers. 
Books concerning scouts and trappers, 
Books of war and books of rhyme; 
Books at which the reider marvels, 
Books that have some later Carvels 
Dancing through them all the time! 
Historical romances by the score, 
Books the like of which were never writ 
before, 
Books for mooning, spooning lovers, 
Books in gay and sober covers, 
Books galore— 
An avalanche of books! 
Oh, the world is being buried under books, 
Under Himalayan ranges of new books. 
Books, books, books, books, books, books, 
books! 
See the lists the papers publish of the books 
that they receive. 
Fairy books, 
Airy books, 
Books that somehow shall achieve 
The success for which their hungry authors 
pray 
Books that perished on that day 
That the presses gave them birth! 
Books of mirth, 
Books concerning far-off corners of the 
earth, 
Books brimful of dash and go, 
Books of woe 
Unintentionally so 
Books by Rudyard and by Winston and the 
rest of them you know, 
Piled in windows,on counters, everywhere, 
Stacked in pyramids that tower in the 
air— 
Oh, the milliens and the billions of the books 
For the coming holidays, 
How their numbers do amaze! 
The world is groaning under all the books. 
Chicago Recora-Herald. 
a 
WHITE HOUSE FUNCTIONS. 


President Roosevelt has discontinued the 
time-honored custom of giving an annual 
reception in Washington, D. C., to the pub- 
lic. This action is undoubtedly the direct 
result of the assassination of President Mc- 
Kinley in Buffalo. While Mr. Roosevelt 
is not particularly careful of himself, his 
staff and his official family do not propose 
that he shall place himself at the mercy of a 
miscreant who, under the plea of shaking 
hands with the chief executive, may get an 
opportunity to shoot him. In the official list 
of receptions for the coming winter, issued 
by Secretary Cortelyou, last week, no pro- 
vision is made for a reception to the public. 
With this exception the President will 
observe the usual custom in the matter of 
receiving diplomats, officials and officers of 
the army and navy, and in giving state din- 
ners. The New Year’s reception will take 
place, but it is likely the public will be 
excluded from participation therein. A 
dinner to the Cabinet will be given on the 
night of January 2d. The diplomatic re- 
ception will fall on January 7th, and will be 
followed by the diplomatic dinner two nights 
later. January 14th is the night set for the 
judicial reception, and on January 16th the 
Supreme Court dinner will occur. The 
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Special Pullman Train of Sleeping and Dining Cars, Drawing Rooms and Com- 


partments, Parlor and Observation Cars, 
and the Celebrated Open Car, Chililitli. 
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congressional reception will take place on 
January 23d, and the army and navy recep- 
tion will be held on January 30th. There 
will thus be two social functions a week, and 
all of the official entertaining will be com- 
pleted in January. In addition to this, a 
dance will be given on January 3d by the 
President and Mrs. Roosevelt, for their 
daughter, Miss Alice Roosevelt, to meet the 
young folks of the social set in Washington. 
Miss Roosevelt will make her first appear- 
ance in society, however, on New Year’s 
day, when she will meet the members of the 
diplomatic, judicial, and senatorial circles. 
ee 
THE BACHELOR BARRED. 





The swagger thing now is to have your 
best man and all your ushers married men. 
Bachelors in that capacity are going out. At 
the Brooks-Langhorne wedding, the other 
day, the list of 
large, and, with but few exceptions, were 
all married men, Brooks’ 
intimate friends, but were selected in prefer- 


ushers was exceptionally 


They were Mr. 
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aK Ticket Office, Eighth and Olive Streets. - 
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ence to his intimate single friends. This 
will probably start a new fad in the usher 
line. A few years ago it was quite unusual 
to have a married person serve in any capacity 
at a wedding, save as the parent who “giveth 
this woman,” but the matron of honor 
glided softly upon the scene, and now come 
the ushers and best man trooping in a long 
line. And why not? Surely those who have 
“been there” are better able to escort a 
timid, shrinking bridegroom to the chancel 
rail than those who have yet to pass through 
the fiery ordeal. To see those about him 
who, though married, are still able to “ush” 
and to be up and about must be encouraging 
to one about to take the leap. The matron 
of honor in the same way is a great help to 
the bride. The maid of honor is usually a 
flighty thing, wondering how soon she will 
be wearing the orange blossoms, and, per- 
haps,making goo-goo eyes all down the aisle, 
while the matron has quite other thoughts. 
Her earnest prayers are with the girl. She 
is ‘either hoping devoutly that the new life 
she is entering upon may be happier than 


AS 
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her own, or as happy. At all events, her 
own prospects do not concern her half as 
much as do those of the maid of honor. 
When one’s market is made one can afford 
to be generous and altruistic. It remains to 
be seen whether these matronly wedding 
parties are to be popular. Of course, it will 
be rather rough on the girls who never have 
another chance to look so sweet and pretty, 
but, on the other hand, it affords a fine 
opportunity of reopening the wounds—or 
are they the joys?—of the already married. 
ee 

The thin flexible card is the latest fashion 
in calling cards. 100 calling cards and finely 
engraved plate for $1.50—100 cards from 
your own plate for $1.00. All orders exe- 
cuted in our own factory by expert engravers 
and printers. Mermod & Jaccard’s Broad- 
way and Locust. 

ee 

Before cutting a man’s head off in China, 
the authorities considerately make him drunk. 
The beauty of this system is that a man can 
get intoxicated without having a head on him 
the next morning. 
































MORPHIA PARTIES IN PARIS. 

Have you ever heard of a morphia tea 
party? You probably have not. If you have 
not assisted at one, so much the better for 
you. Yet the morphia tea party isa very 
important affair in the daily life of a certain 
class of idle women. As a supposed cure 
for the “blues,” a never failing panacea for 
every form of depression, morphia, one of 
the most deadly of drugs, is unfortunately 
increasing in popularity by leaps and 
bounds. The parties, in which this danger- 
ous poison figures so prominently, have only 
lately come into fashion. They originated in 
Paris, by-the-by, but the amount of injury 
and misery that they are responsible for is 
already beyond all reckoning. 

What happens is this: A number of 
ladies who, owing to the similarity of their 
individual tastes and weaknesses, are in 
sympathy with each other, form themselves 
into what may be termed a morphia club. 
They meet at about 4 o’clock every after- 
noon, ostensibly to enjoy nothing more 
harmful than tea, the members providing 
the ghastly entertainment in turn. Tea is 
certainly consumed, but only to avoid sus- 
picion on the part of the domestics, for, as 
the repast progresses, the hostess produces a 
tiny syringe containing morphia. The ap- 
pearance of this little instrument, which has 
been eagerly waited for by the{whole com- 
pany, is the signal for the guests to lay bare 
their arms. This they do hurriedly enough, 
anxious not to lose a moment, so intense is 
the craving to put themselves under the 
influence of the poison. The hostess then 
goes the round of her visitors, giving each 
an injection. 

Very frequently a guest is not satisfied 
with one injection. She has accustomed 
herself to the drug, and a small dose has no 
appreciable feffect on her. She cries for 
three injections. She gets them if her host- 
ess is devoid of sense, as she generally is, 
and thus drives another nail into her coffin. 
The women who resort to this proceeding 
belong to that numerous body who, bereft 
of self-control and feathered-brained toa 
degree, cannot live without excitement, and 
who thirst for new sensations. They at- 
tend the morphia tea-party to drive away, 
as they foolishly think, melancholy. 
Without the morphia tea-party they would 
not care to exist. Life to them is an in- 
sufferable bore. 

In a very short time the poison does its 
work. The woman who was depressed and 
dull-eyed when she entered the room is full 
of life and gaiety, she talks wittily, even 
brilliantly, her eyes are bright, her cheeks, 
but a moment before ghastly white, are 


flushed, her whole countenance is ani- 
mated. 
But what a price she pays for this 


change! Submitting herself to the influence 
of morphia at these parties, as she does 
every day, the drug, when administered in 
large quantities, quickly loses the 
desired effect, and the wretched being 
must have more. Three injections once a 
day are not enough for her; she injects 
the fluid morning, afternoon and evening. 
To get the poison she will sacrifice every- 
thing, her dearest possessions, her money, 
her jewels, her all, in fact. The result is 
disastrous. The poison obtains a complete 
mastery over her; she can no more resist it 
than she can fly to the moon. 

The inevitable consequence is that she 
dies an early death, wrecked both in mind 
and body. 

Needless to remark, these parties are con- 
ducted with the greatest secrecy, the ser- 


fairly 
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Children particularly. 
Daily Market Reports by wire. 


Jexas ana Pexice 


Solid Vestibuled Daily Train from St. Louis 


and Intermediate Points to principal Texas 


cities, via Frisco System. 


Pullman Vestibule Observation Sleepers. 


Free Reclining 


Unsurpassed Service, Prettiest Scenery, Finest 


Track in Texas. 


Houses. 


Immediate Connection at San Antonia tor 


Points in Mexico. 


California Limited 


A Palatial Trans-Continental Train, Chicago and Kansas City to Los Angeles 


Two Pullman Sleepers, with Drawing-Rooms, Dining-Car, Buffet Smoking- 
Car, containing Gentleman’s Buffet, Reading and Smoking-Room, and Barber 
Shop, Observation-Car with Library and Commodious Parlor for Ladies and 
Current Periodicals and Newspapers are provided, also 
No Extra Charge, 


Runs Daily. 


St. Louis Office, 108 N. Fourth st. 


W. S. KEENAN, G. P. A., G. C. & S. F. Ry., Galveston. 
W. J. BLACK, G. P. A., A. T. & S. F. Ry., Topeka. 
GEO. T. NICHOLSON, P. T. M., A. T. & S. F. Ry. System, Chicago. 


Famous Harvey Eating- 


Chair Cars. 








vants are sent out of the room, the door 
is locked, and even the master of the house 
has no knowledge of whatis going on. The 
irritability of his wife, brought about by the 
fatal drug, for the exhilaration occasioned 
by morphia is invariably followed by the 
depression he sets down to 
“nerves.” The morphia maniac, as a rule, 
carries a little syringe on her person. En- 
closed in leather cases these syringes are 
very dainty articles. 

Very similar to the morphia tea party is 
the opium-smoking party. The opium habit, 
fatal as it is, is alarmingly on the increase 
in this country. Its devotees are, in almost 
every instance, women who are dissatisfied 
with their surroundings, and liable to fits of 
depression. — Cassell’ s Journal. 


most awful 
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Caddie—“Lemme carry your clubs, sir, 
I kin be ez blind and ez deaf as er post!” 
Golfer—“I don’t consider that any especial 
recommendation.” Caddie—“Not if yer 
playin’ wid yer chum er yer mudder-in-law, 
but w’en yer playin’ wid yer girl it pays to 
hev er caddie w’at knows his biz!”—7he 
Golfer. 


GALLANTRY. 





She was very pretty, wore a pleasant 
smile, and, when she entered a Sefton Park 
car last evening, there were seven young 
men who immediately vacated their seats, 
and delighted themselves by casting alter- 
nate glances at the fair one and the vacant 
spaces. 

She took the nearest seat with a nod to all 
and a bewitching smile. Six young men 
bowed and sat down, while the young man 
bowed and stood up, and imagined himself a 
martyr. 

She carried a beautiful child in her arms, 
and it was very playful. 

One young man thought she was its aunt, 
and two others were quite positive she was 
not its mother. 

Meanwhile, the child amused itself. It 
climbed, and crowed, and laughed and 
played, and the lady laughed and petted it. 

One of the young men, a sacrilegious 
wretch, commenced humming, “I wish I 
was a baby,” when the child, kicking in a 
playful mood, knocked a handkerchief from 
the lady’s lap on the floor. 

There were four of the young men who 


made a simultaneous dive for the muslin, and 
two got it; they came up smiling, neither 
willing to relax his grasp, and two hands 
were extended toward the fair one. 

An old lady on the opposite side tittered, 
and the young lady held the child in front 
of her face and blushed. 

The young men looked at each other, then 
at the-——. Their mouths and eyes opened; 
and each handed it to the other; it fell upon 
the floor, and the two young men silently 
departed from the car. 

The other young men looked out of the 
windows, and somebody whimpered, “It 
wasn’t a handkerchief.” 


“Fares, please,” said the conductor. 
Fst 
“How is brother, Tommy?” “III in bed, 
miss. He hurt himself.” “How did he do 
that?” “We were playing at who could lean 
farthest out of the window, and he won.”- 


Tit-Bits. 
ee st 


TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAy 
Take Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets. All 
druggists refund the money if it fails to cure. 
E.W. Grove’s signature is on each box. 25c. 
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TELEPHONIC ELOCUTION. 


“Under the tutelage of the Chicago Tele- 
phone Company 900 feminine voices are 
being given an elocutionary training, new 
and distinct in its nature,” says the Chicago 
Record-Herald. “The company now requires 
that operators of the long-distance lines must 
be proficient in this new art, known among 
the officials as ‘telephonic elocution.’ All 
the other operators are being schooled in 
telephonic elocution, so that soon none but 
pleasing voices will be heard over the wires. 

“Every Tuesday a board of examiners, 
composed of two office managers and the 
chief operator, all expert elocutionists, will 
pass on all If the aspirants 
appear under examination to have the elocu- 
tionary gift, they will be taken on probation. 
Then will come three weeks’ schooling in 
the fine art of ‘telephonic elocution,’ and if 
the girl shows a proper aptitude she is given 
a place on the switchboard for a further 


applicants. 


training. 

“This new ‘telephonic elocution’ is said 
to be different and distinct from the elocu- 
tion of the stage, but in many cases it is 
even more effective. It is the product of 
the telephonic age. The pitch, the modula- 
tion, the elasticity of the voice are all given 
special attention, and also many smaller 
details. The company agrees with Shake- 
speare in the proposition that a voice low and 
gentle is a most excellent thing in a woman. 
Of course, clear enunciation and distinct 
articulation are prime requisites. 

“Just as a course in a school of elocution 
is looked upon as a sort of finishing school 
for a college girl, so officials of the telephone 
company have come to consider the training 
they are giving in ‘telephonic elocution’ as a 
finishing school for their charges. The 
requirements demand a good education, and 
asso many are gathered together in one 
room each applicant must pass a physical 
and none but those in 
The officials 
the 


examination also, 
perfect health are admitted. 
claim that their operators 
highest type of womanhood. 
“According to Mr. Hibbard, their very 
accomplishments, however, are somewhat of 
a drawback tothecompany. Their training 
gives them the voices of sirens. From their 
constant contact with the caprices of men 
over the wire it is impressed upon them that 
by a trick of the voice men become man- 
ageable—and after that there can be only 


represent 


one result. 

“ ‘The only trouble in employing girls that 
are so highly accomplished is that they are 
bound to get married,’ said one of the offi- 
cials. ‘The percentage of marriages among 
the telephone operators is something 
frightful. It becomes practically an epi- 
demic along in May, Juneand July. A low, 
sweet and well-modulated voice is a great 
attraction in anyone, and when it is com- 
bined with the other accomplishments our 
girls possess I can easily see how they be- 
come irresistible. I noticed a few months 
ago that they had arranged to school the 
girls at the Northwestern University School 
of Oratory in the art of courtship. Such 
artificial methods are not required in our 
school of elocution. Marriages are too fre- 
quent as it is, and it keeps us busy filling the 
vacancies. More girls leave our employ to 
get married than for any other cause.’ ” 

et ut 

Rushed: FParke—“Are you doing much in 
your business now?” Lane- -“Well, I should 
say so. Why, we are so busy that we em- 
ploy a man to insult new customers.” 
Topics. 


Town 
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INSANE “HONOR.” 





How the ridiculous sense of honor preva- 
lent in the German army leads to deplorable 
consequences has just been illustrated again 
in Insterberg in East Prussia. One night 
Lieutenants Hildebrand and Rassmussen 
met Lieutenant Blaskowitz, drunk, trying to 
make his way home. They carried him to 
a spot near his home and left him there. 
Later they returned and found him crouched 
against a wall asleep. When they tried to 
wake him, he struck at them wildly, not 
knowing who they were or what he was 
about, and hit Lieutenant Hildebrand. 

According to normal notions of propriety, 
the drunken man did nothing that he could 
be held responsible for; whatever offence 
he committed would be attributed to his 
drunken and somnolent condition. But 
Lieutenant Hildebrand was unable to take 
any such common sense view of the case, 


He believed that his honor had been 
mortally wounded and that satisfaction 
should be granted him. Unhappily he was 


not alone in this preposterous view. When 
he reported the matter to the court of honor, 


an institution in the German army that 
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Paintings, W ater Colors, — 
ETCHINGS, ETC. 
Jitfany Javrile $lass, 
‘Old Satsuma Ware, 
Bronzes, Aammered Yewter, 


And other ARTISTIC WARES, Ranging in | | 


Price from $1.00 Upwards. 


Noonan & Kocian, 


617 Locust Street. 


CIPICIOW 

takes cognizance of the propriety or im- 
propriety of the conduct of officers, it held 
that-he was entitled to satisfaction and that 
he should challenge Lieutenant Blaskowitz 
to fight a duel. 

In accordance with that decision, he sent 
a challenge. But as Blaskowitz was ignor- 
ant of what had occurred, he paid no atten- 
tion to the challenge and went to Eylau the 
next day to attend a party in the house of 
the young woman that he was about to 
marry. A telegram summoned him back to 
Insterberg to fight the duel. Still in 
ignorance of the cause of the challenge, he 
tried to settle the controversy. But as the 
highest officers of the brigade and division 
sanctioned the finding of the court, he was 
forced to fight, and, during the encounter, 
was killed. 

Naturally the atrocity has aroused a good 
deal of attention in Germany, and even the 
conservative newspapers, which entertain 
the army notions of propriety to a consider- 
able degree, censure the action of the 
court. It is likely that the matter will come 
before the reichstag and create another 
demand for the abolition of the duel.— 
Rochester Post-Express. 
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SONG. 





She comes not when Noon is on the roses 
Too bright is Day; 

She comes not to the Soul till it reposes 
From work and play. 


But when Night is on the hills, and the 
great Voices 

Roll in from the Sea, 

By starlight and by candlelight and dream- 
light 
She comes to me. 
Herbert Trench. 
et 

A curious claim has recently come before 
the United States Congress, a man having 
petitioned that body to grant him a pension 
for injuries received before he was born. It 
seems that his brother, twenty years older 
than the applicant, was engaged in the war, 
and, after one of the battles, was reported 
dead. This report was afterwards contra- 
dicted, but at the time the shock was so 
serious to the mother that her next child was 
born a cripple, and he now claims that the 
war and the act of the Government in report- 
ing his brother dead are responsible for his 
injuries, 


























ADDRESS TO A MUMMY. 


Reprinted by Request.) 
And thou hast walked about (how strange a 
story! ) 


In Thebes’ streets, three thousand years 
ago, 
When the Memnonium was in all its glory, 
And time had not begun to overthrow 
Those temples, palaces, and piles stupen- 


dous, 
Of which the very ruins are tremendous! 


Speak! for thou long enough hast acted 
dummy; 
Thou hast a tongue; come, let us hear its 
tune; 
Thou’rt standing on thy legs above ground, 
mummy! 
Revisiting the glimpses of the moon; 
Not like thin ghosts or disembodied creat- 
ures, 
But with thy bones and flesh and limbs and 
features. 


Tell us—for doubtless thou canst recollect— 
To whom should we assign the Sphinx’s 
fame? 
Was Choeps or Cephrenes architect 
Of either pyramid that bears his name? 
Is Pompey’s pillar really a misnomer? 
Had Thebes a hundred gates, as sung by 
Homer? 


Perhaps thou wert a mason, and forbidden 
By oath to tell the secrets of thy trade; 
Then say, what secret melody was hidden 


In Memnon’s statue, which at sunrise 
played? 

Perhaps thou wert a priest—if so, my 
struggles 

Are vain, for priest-craft never owns its 
juggles. 


Perchance that very hand, now pinioned flat, 
Has hob-a-nobbed with Pharaoh, glass to 
glass; 
Or dropped a half penny in Homer’s hat, 
Or doffed thine own to let Queen Dido 
pass, 
Or held by Solomon’s own invitation, 
A torch at the great temple’s dedication. 


I need not ask thee if that hand, when 
armed, 
Has any Roman soldier mauled and 
knuckled, 
For thou wert dead and buried and em- 
balmed, 


Ere Romulus and Remus had been suckled. 
Antiquity appears to have begun 
Long after thy primeval race was run. 


Since first thy form was in this box ex- 
tended, 
We have, above ground, seen some strange 
mutations: 
The Roman empire has begun and ended; 
New worlds have risen; we have lost old 


nations, 

And countless kings have into dust been 
humbled, 

Whilst not a fragment of thy flesh has 


crumbled. 


Didst thou not hear the pother o’er thy 


head 
When the great Persian conqueror, 
Cambyses, 
Marched armies o’er thy tomb with thunder- 
ing tread, 


O’erthrew Osiris, Orus, Apis, Isis, 
And shook the Pyramids with fear and 
wonder, 
When the gigantic Memnon fell asunder? 


If the tomb’s secret may not be confessed, 
The nature of thy private life unfold: 


The Mirror 


A heart has throbbed beneath that leathern 


breast, 
And tears adown that dusky cheek have 
rolled! 
Have children climbed those knees and 
kissed that face— 
What was thy name and station, age and 


race? 


Statue of flesh! immortal of the dead! 
Imperishable type of evanescence! 
Posthumous man, who quitt’st thy narrow 
bed, 
And standest undecayed within our pres- 
ence! 
Thou wilt hear nothing till the judgment 
morning, 
When the great trump shall thrill thee with 
its warning! 
Why should this worthless tegument en- 
dure 
If its undying guest be lost forever? 
O, let us keep the soul embalmed and pure 
In living virtue, that, when both must 
sever, 
Although corruption may our frame con- 
sume, 
The immortal spirit in the skies may bloom. 
Horace Smith. 
ee 
MODIFIED MILK. 





Mothers are invited to look at this record. 
From April 1, 1899, to November 13, 1901, 
five-hundred and sixty-four (564) babies 
were fed by this, our clinical department. 
(This does not include home modification. ) 
We keepa record of every case and we 
make this remarkable assertion: That not 
one death has occurred where the baby has 
been fed by this department from birth. 
This result proves beyond a doubt the value 
of this special department to the physician 
and to mothers, in giving to the physician 
an opportunity to carry out his wishes in in- 
fant feeding, and in insuring him COMPLETE 
CONTROL; for this department does not fill 
orders unless given by a physician. As to 
the Non-Pathogenic condition of the milk 
used exclusively by this department, Dr. 
Carl Fisch’s reports, which are sent monthly 
to physicians, are conclusive. St. Louis 


Dairy Co. 
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HIS DISAPPOINTING ANSWER. 


Th ere is a certain great man in Washing- 
ton who hates nothing quite so much as 
answering personal questions. He dined 
out on one recent occasion and the guest of 
honor was an Englishwoman who is filled 
with the keenest and most ingenuously ex- 
pressed interest in America and Americans. 

“T find you perfectly wonderful over here,” 
she said, between the salad and the dessert. 
“The lives of your prominent men read like 
romances. Your poor boys grow up to be 
millionaires, and your great men have had 
the most extraordinary beginnings. One of 
your Presidents, I am told, was actually a 
butcher, and the father of a newly-made 
French princess was a tailor. Now, you, 
Mr. Blank,” turning smilingly to the great 
man at her elbow, “I am sure your history 
must be most interesting. Do please tell 
me, as what did you begin life!” 

The great man stared at her in disap- 





proval. 
“Madam,” he said, “I began life as a 


baby.” — Washington Post. 
a 
Mr. Wm. Walsh, founder of the Merrick, 
Walsh & Phelps Jewelry Co., desires to in- 
form his friends that he is now connected 
with the J. Bolland Jewelry Co., Mercantile 
Club Building, 7th and Locust streets, 
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“She World’s Jair City’s 
Finest Laundry.” 





of the City. 










Every Modern Improvement—The Most Careful and 
Expert Operators at the 


Westminster Laundry, 
3726 and 3128 ‘Clive St. 


The refinement of our patrons is the proof 
of our excellence. 
Free Collections and Deliveries in All Parts 


BEF We will remove to our New Building, 4115 Olive 
Street, about January J. 
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F. H. GERHART, Pres. 


707 Chestnut Street, 
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M’DOWELL COLLEGE, 
1824 OLIVE ST. 

Ladies, before learning tailoring and fine dress- 
making, call and examine our system. The best 
and easiest to learn. Under entirely new man- 
agemeut. Evening classes, Tuesday, Wednesday 
and Friday. W. F. HUNSTOCK, Manager. 





Coad ELL O TT: 


OT TAT 
OF MUSIC 


Forty-eight years of constant and 
healthful progress and growth has put 
this institution at the head (both in size 
and standing) of musical institutions 
in America. Comprehensive in plan, 
moderate in price, thorough in practice 


and famous /or resulis. 
GEO. W. CHADWICK, Musical Director. 





Se&d for music and elocution catalogue 


FRANK W. HALE, General Manager, Boston, Mass, 











Established 1850. Telephone 1013 
TH@ OLD RBLIABLE. 
MATTHEWS’ 
DYE AND OLEANING WORKS 
Dry and Chemical Cleaning. 
614 Olive Srresr 





C. B. GERHART, Vice-Pres. 
H. R. WEISE 


WAINWRIGHT BUILDING, 


Telephones: Bell—Main 616, 
Kinloch—A 258. 
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F, J. FRICK, Sec’y. 


LS, Salesman, 
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F. H. & C. B. GERHART 


Real Estate Co. 
-- + + REALTY AND LOANS. 


: 


After the theater, before the matinee 
or when down town shopping, the 


Ladies’ Restaurant 
or tae St. Nicholas Hotel 


has been found to commend itself to 
ladies for the quiet elegance of its 
appointments, its superior cuisine 
and service and refined patronage 


ST. LOUIS. 


ool of Fine Arts. 
&] . Furnishes superior 
mj instruction in Draw- 
| ing, Modeling, Paint- 
ing,Artistic Anatomy, 
Perspective, Composi- 
tion, Architectural 
and MechanicalDraw- 
ing,Decorative Design 
and Applied Art. 

Advancement of each 
student depends sole- 
ly on the degree of 
proficiency; all in- 
struction is indivia- 
ual. The Artists connec- 
ted with the school as 
teachers have received 
their training in the Art 
Schools of Europe. 


Students may enroll at any time. 
26rn Yrar Opens Sept. 23, 
For illustrated circulars address 
HALSEY C. IVES, Director, 
St. Touis School of Fine Arts, St. Louis, Mo. 
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FOLLY’S CHOICE, 





BY JANE GREENWOOD CHIPMAN. 

The soft breeze of a sunny forenoon gent- 
ly stirred the curtains at Folly’s window. 
It may have been the breeze, too, that 
caused a gentle rustling in the Memory 
Corner onthe other side of the room, or it 
may have been the stir brought about by the 
latest addition to the treasures there—an im- 
pudent puppet with the head of Folly and a 
girdle of ribbons and bells. Anyway a 
spirit of expectation seemed to pervade its 
usually quiet precincts. 

This Corner was my lady’s pride, for it 
fairly bristled with souvenirs. There were 
photographs galore, army and navy ribbons, 
and long festoons of gay streamers that 
spoke feelingly of the past adornment of 
generous boxes of candy. A college flag, 
trailed its blue length through the motley 
collection and touched gently the picture of 
an athletic young man, with firm, steadfast 
eyes, enshrined in a frame of forget-me- 
nots. This latter stood on the mantel shelf 
disputing territory with the large, handsome 
photograph of a cynical-looking gentleman 
with waxed moustache. Here were hung 
illusion wedding bells; there were treasured 
china hearts as well as all sorts of re- 
minders of all sorts of pleasures, with a 
curious silver clock, like a watchful sentry, 
keeping track of the merry hours. 

The puppet, as I have already said, wasa 
late arrival, and now dangled from a knob 
on the wall, caught there by one of his own 
ribbons, and a black mask hung by his side, 
tied to the samesupport. My lady’s fan lay 
limply on the mantel-shelf, damaged past 
repair. The puppet seemed bristling with 
importance, so that he quivered from the 
very suppression of it, rattling his bells 
noisily, and finally burst forth into speech: 

“Didn’t my lady make a great success as 
Folly at the ball last night?” he asked, in a 
tinkling voice, of the mask, “especially with 
me as right hand man.” 

“She seemed much sought after,” mur- 
mured the mask, dreamily. 

“I should say she did,” retorted the 
puppet testily.” If you had any eyes at all 
you would have seen that she was easily the 
most popular girl in the room.” 

“Yes, but I saw with her eyes,” said the 
mask, “and she seemed not to notice it.” 

“There were aS many as six men after 
her for every dance,” quoth the puppet 
again. 

“But only one ever got two dances,” 
chimed in my lady’s fan, from the mantel- 
shelf. “I know, for they all took me in 
hand.” 

“And he,” chuckled the puppet, “was not 
the Duke, to whom she had just announced 
her engagement. The Duke didn’t know 
her in her disguise, but was following up a 
pretty milkmaid, who, he, perhaps, thought, 
was my lady. Ha, ha!” and Folly’s bells 
tinkled merrily. 

“But he knew her,” asserted the mask. 
“I mean the Black Knight, for I caught a 
gleam of the fire that he glanced toward her 
eyes, when he first discovered her. Andhe 
hadn’t seen her for three years. He told 
her so.” 

“What did she say?” inquired the puppet, 
eagerly. “I was standing on my head about 
that time, and could not hear.” 

“She said, ‘It is so long since you were 
home!’” repeated the mask. “Then he 
answered bitterly, that he had no home, 
nor wished for one.” 

“She seemed sad at that,” remarked the 


fan, “and held me up across her eyes as if 
the light hurt them. I heard her say indis- 
tinctly ‘home is where the heart 
used to think you had a heart.’ ” 

“Then he looked at her 
chirped the puppet, “while she twirled me 
in her hand, and he said quite huskily, ‘Oh 
if I only dared hope——.’ Then she said 
‘Dare!’ And I don’t know what more con- 
versation they would have had, for just then 
her aunt came marching down the room. I 
heard my Lady Folly whisper to him 
quickly, ‘If you want to talk to me we shall 
have to dance,’ and off they floated right by 
the old lady, who was scowling mightly.” 

“Dear me, what a memory we have!” 
spoke up a hand-painted dinner-card who, 
up to this time, had been the chief attrac- 
tion of the corner. 

“We are all memories,” sighed a feminine 
photograph, dressed in by-gone fashion. 

“Slow-back and through with it!” came 
from a broken golf-stick, badly mended with 
ribbon. “Let’s hear the rest of the story.” 

“My Lady Folly gave him several dances 
after that,” went on the puppet, with in- 
creased importance. “But every time he 
drew near, her aunt came swooping down. 
By-and-bye auntie gave her a serious talk- 
ing to, up inthecorner. She bore it patiently 
for a while; then she got up, cocking her 
head to one side, and said, ‘Auntie, what 
am I?’ ‘You respresent Folly to night, my 
dear,’ her aunt replied, ‘but you don’t need 
to carry itso far. Remember, you are be- 
trothed to the Duke.’ ” 

“I know what my Lady Folly did then,” 
spoke up the fan hastily, wishing to make 
herself heard. She said, ‘Never fear, 
auntie, he hasn't asked me for a single 
dance yet.’ Then she tapped her aunt’s 
cheek with me, her French fan! Ugh! how 
I dislike that woman!” 

“Then Auntie wandered off to tell the 
Duke to look after Folly,” said the mask 
sadly. “I saw her with my lady’s eyes, and 
our fun was all over. 

“I don’t know about that,” objected the 
puppet. “I received one or two slight shakes 
inthe Black Knight’s direction, when the 
Duke wasn’t looking. That was after the 
unmasking. The Black Knight had no 
more dances then.” 

“He stood quite near, though, when my 
lady Folly passed out to her carriage,” be- 
gan the fan again. “She was with the Duke 
and her aunt, and just as we were passing 
him, she, very carelessly, dropped me to the 
floor.” ; 


is, and I 


very hard,” 


“Who picked you up?” asked the mask, 
very much interested. 

“The Black Knight, 1 believe,” answered 
the fan. “I was terribly hurt, but I noticed 
he picked up a piece of old, crumpled paper 
as well. She took that too, and said ‘Thank 
you, Sir Galahad,’ very sweetly. Then her 
aunt spoke to her and she went on.” 


“Can anybody see me?” shrieked a small, 
thin voice from the mantle shelf. 


There was a flutter of excitement among 
the mementoes. Every one was craning to 
discover to whom the voice belonged. But 
all they could see was acrumpled bit of 
paper lying on the mantle. 


“I’m a very important part of this story,” 
began the piping voice again. “If I could 
get off my back, I’d go to the mirror and 
read myself—” 

“And get everything wrong end first,” in- 
terrupted the puppet. 

“Well, if you don’t care to hear the note 
the Black Knight slipped into the hand of 
my Lady Folly last night,” began the in- 


The Mirror 


truder again, “you needn’t,” then drew itself 
together and was silent. 

“Come, now, straighten out!” commanded 
the puppet, leaning over in a friendly way, 
“we're so thunder-struck we don’t know 
what to make of you.” 

The note uncurled with a silky rustle. 

“I’ll read it out,” announced the puppet. 
“Now keep quite still.” Then he looked 
below and read: 

“FoL_ty—The time has come, dear heart, 
to choose between the Duke and me. Ido 
not believe you love him. But if you love 
me one-tenth as much asI do you, you will 
meet me to-morrow morning,at eleven, at the 
McAllisters’. 1 will have everything in readi- 
ness and wecan go at onceto the church 
and be married. Sorry we can’t ask your 
aunt. Now don’t fail me, little maid, for I 
am forever 

Your devoted Knight, 
Galahad.” 


There was a long silence. Finally was 
heard a whirr of wheels. Then the clock 
struck: “One, two, three, four, five, six, 
seven, eight, nine, ten—eleven!” Then 
silence again, and always silence, for Folly 
had chosen.—Fvom Vogue. 
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VIOLETS FOR CANCER. 





The London Onlooker has printed a story 
of a cure of cancer which has attracted con- 
siderable interest. Lady Margaret Marsham, 
aged sixty-seven years and four months, was 
ill with a throat affection which the doctors 
pronounced cancer. 

An analysis and a clinical research in the 
medical association’s laboratory confirmed the 
diagnosis. The throat was nearly closed up 
and nourishment had to be artificially ad- 
ministered. 

Death was expected within a week, when 
a neighbor, a daughter of her old friend, 
Lady Mary Ross, recalled an old wife’s 
remedy which she had heard in childhood. 
This remedy was to take a handful of fresh, 
green violet leaves, put them ina pint of 
boiling water, cover them, and let them 
stand for twelve hours; then strain off the 
liquid, dip a piece of lint into the heated in- 
fusion, apply the wet lint hot, cover the lint 
with oil silk, and change whenever it be- 
came dry and cold. The infusion should be 
made fresh every alternate day. 

This remedy was used, and its effect is 
described as almost like a miracle. The 
large, hard, external swelling disappeared in 
a week, the pain ceased and the cancerous 
growth of the tonsils disappeared in a fort- 
night. The patient now seems to be in good 
health and able to travel and visit friends. 

The newspapers interviewed a great au- 
thority on cancer, who said that Lady 
Margaret’s case was now under the notice 
of a council of the highest experts in Eng- 
land. Other specialists who were inter- 
viewed, while not disputing Lady Mar- 
garet’s cure in the least, which would be im- 
possible, warn against jumping to the con- 
clusion that a cure has been discovered. 
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Mr. Chas. A. Waugh, thirty years with the 
E. Jaccard Jewelry Co., has installed and is 
now in charge of an up-to-date stationery 
department at J. Bolland Jewelry Co., Mer- 
cantile Club Building, 7th and Locust street. 
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“No, sir,” exclaimed the loud-voiced 


drummer, in the smoker, “I’m proud to say 
that no house in the country has more men 
pushing its line of goods than ours.” “What 
do‘you sell?” asked a curious one. 
_ carriages.” —Syacuse Herald. 
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LONDON’S RAGE FOR RED. 





Fashion has the scarlet fever, and red is 
all the ragein London. There are red hats, 
red coats,red gowns and no end of red acces- 
sories in the way of trimmings, ties, orna- 
ments and ribbons. 

Mourning is over, although one still sees 
many black and white, mauve and gray 
gowns. Black and red is a popular com- 
bination. Sometimes it takes the shape of 
a neat tailor-made suit with strapped skirt, 
buttoned at the top and bottom of the front 
breadth. The reefer-shaped coat has 
double revers of cloth and black velvet, and 
two rows of black velvet buttons. A pretty 
combination is a red cloth with reveres, 
deep sleeve cuffs, and open waistcoat of 
black pekin velvet on white satin; this for a 
coat which may be worn with either a red 
or black skirt, as one likes. Or there may 
be a shaped skirt of dark red cloth with a 
bolero of red cloth with quaint sleeves 
banded to the wrists and a machine-stitched 
collar of red over a blouse of black and 
white striped silk. 

All shades of red, and there are many, 
are used. In the new materials the prefer- 
ence is for wine-red shades. Then there 
are all the cardinals, the garnets, scarlets, 
rose reds, brickdust, oxbloods and others, 
according to the wearer’s taste. 

Almost any other color goes well with 
red, gray, brown, and the biscuit tones 
especially. This year there is a strong 
fancy for red and green, grass green and 
dark spinach green in particular. 

Velvet is remarkably good in the darker 
red tones, and is much in favor for evening 
gowns. One new model in wine-red velvet 
has a fichu of old rose point lace over the 
shoulders and a front of creamy plaited 
chiffon over a foundation of mauve satin. 
The sleeves are of velvet tucked to the 
elbow, and then falling loose over a puffing 
of lace over mauve. It is surprising to see 
some of the color combinations which are 
sent out by the great dressmakers. For ex- 
ample, a gown. of red velvet, in a bright 
hue, has a pale blue, swathed belt under a 
white chiffon vest. The velvet coat is cut 
away just above the hips at the sides, and 
has directoire tails in the back, these tails 
being visibly lined with pale blue. A chou 
of narrow, black velvet ribbon is placed at 
the right side of the throat, and another at 
the left side of the waist, to relieve this 
daring combination. 

Walking gowns will be much made in red, 
and with these gold and blue are combined. 
White also is introduced, and brown fur is 
largely used. A cherry colored cloth is 
banded with three rows of brown fur, and 
the bodice turns back with narrow revers 
edged with the same fur, disclosing a collar 
and cravat of heavy lace laid over creamy 
satin.—Chicago Tnbune. 
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The $100 diamond solitaire rings we have 
just mounted in our own factory, where only 
expert designers and diamond setters are 
employed, are by far the best value ever 
offered. Mermod & Jaccard, Broadway and 


Locust. 
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Bishop Philpotts, of Exeter, once went to 
stay with a friend in Devonshire. 

“It’s a beautiful place, is it not?” remarked 
somebody upon his return. 

“Yes,” said the Bishop, “it is a beautiful 
place; if it were mine, I would pull down 
the house and fill up the pond with it. That 
would remove two objections.” — Argonaut. 
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‘‘In my opinion, no finer instrument exists than the 


| Mason & Hamlin of to-day.’’—HAROLD BAUER. 





Mason & Famlin 
Grand and Upright Pianos 





Jhiebes-3tierlin Music Go., 


The Piano and Music House of St. Louis, 


Jole Representatives, 


7115 ‘Olive Street. 
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A GIRL WITH A PURPOSE. 


Eliot Gregory, writing of “Our Foolish 
Virgins,” treats the readers of the Novem- 
ber Century to an account of the way a cer- 
tain American girl developed, as the result 
of a year’s polishing off in Europe. 

While visiting recently in a neighboring 
city I was placed at dinner next toa di- 
minutive damsel, who entertained me, dur- 
ing the meal, with her opinions on men and 
matters. The talk had a subflavor of the 
strong-minded, oddly out of keeping with 
her winsome face and doll-like figure; but 
the face was so pretty and the chatter so 
amusing that, after a time, one forgot this 
disagreeable impression. Later in the even- 
ing, when the other guests had left, I asked 
my hostess who the energetic little maiden 
was. With a half smile she answered: 
“Miss B— is a very modern person. I 
thought you would find her interesting. A 
couple of years ago her parents, who, I sus- 
pect, had begun to find their offspring a 
handful, yielded to the daughter’s request to 
go abroad and finish her education, naively 
imagining that she would settle in some quiet 
old town like Dresden or Hanover. A re- 
lative was chosen as a duenna, a bank ac- 
count opened, and the couple started with 
the understanding that their destination 
should be decided by the girl herself. Well, 
you may think Iam romancing when I tell you 
that, after a month in Paris and a tentative 
week at Cannes, Miss B— established her- 
self at Monte Carlo for the winter. It is 
needless to add that her education was 
finished with a vengeance, not quite on the 
line her parents had intended, but with stag- 
gering completeness. When she got back 
from this eventful journey the traveler pro- 
ceeded to give her parents the benefit of 
her experience. They were hustled nolens 
volens out of asuburban home and estab- 
lished in a town house, as their daughter an- 
nounced that she had ‘no intention of wast- 
ing her life in the country.’ Having ac- 
complished this feat, and furnished the new 
residence * with pictures and bric-a-brac 
picked up during her trip abroad, hired a 
corps of servants, and made out a visiting 
list for her mother’s use, the girl, who was 
not prepared to marry just yet, next turned 
her attention to the parental investments, 
upon which she brought the light of her new 
ideas to bear. ‘// faut etre de son siecle,’ is 
her favorite saying. When the family 
money matters were running to her satisfac- 
tion, Miss B—, nothing if not active, de- 
voted her time to organizing a kennel for the 
breeding of bulldogs of some particular form 
or color, I forget which. ‘A woman,’ she 
says, ‘must have some serious object in life,’ 
and she tells methat the way this special 
breed has been allowed to run down over 
here is a disgrace to the American people. 
Fortunately for us, she has leaped into the 
breach, and proposes to raise the standard, 
at no matter what personal inconvenience, 
tothe English level. It appears that Min- 
otaur, the famous five-thousand-dollar-prize- 
winner, is on his way across the ocean to 
join her kennel.” 

This girl may or may not be a fair sample 
of her kind, but that there are hundreds of 
households in our land to-day where parents, 
from indolence or ignorance, are allowing 
themselves to be run by their daughters, is 
certain. It is also self-evident that in all 
classes of society, except certain conserva- 
tive circles where Continental standards are 
observed, the Yankee girl has seized the 
helm. With her father and mother com- 
fortably installed in the cabin and male 
members of the crew forbidden even to ap- 


proach the bridge, she is guiding the family 
bark, summer and winter, according to her 
pleasure. 
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THE GREATER COST OF LIVING. 

According to Dun's Review the cost of liv- 
ing in this country has now reached the 
highest point attained during the decade. 
November 1 last the average cost was 
$97.73. This is an increase of 7 per cent 
as compared with the same date last year. 
Many Chicago housekeepers, who are re- 
minded every time they go to market of the 
advance in the price of beef and some other 
articles of food, will be of the opinion that 
the increase much exceeds 7 per cent. 
They know that their housekeeping allow- 
ances do not go anything like so far as they 
did last year. 

The increase in the average cost of living 
has been most notable since July 1, 1897. 
The figures then were $72.45. They were 
not so low because food, clothing and the 
other necessaries of life were cheap, but 
because consumers were poor and were un- 
able to buy extensively. The country was 
just getting through hard times, during 
which many had been practicing enforced 
economy. For many there was no work. 
For others there was work at low wages. 

The higher cost of living at this time does 
not, as a rule, mean higher prices for com- 
modities. There has been in some food 
products an advance, due partly to the short 
corn crop, but the manufactured goods which 
are most in demand have not gone up in 
price materially, if at all. The per capita 
expenditure for living purposes has risen to 
its present high point mainly because busi- 
ness conditions are good and labor is fully 
employed at high wages. The condition of 
the people is so much improved as compared 
with 1897 that they can afford to spend 
money more freely than they did then and 
yet have considerable over to put in the 
savings banks.— Chicago Tribune. 
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AN APT PUPIL. 





When the A.’s went to California they 
rented a small furnished house and en- 
gaged a Chinese man of all work. The 
house was well situated and tastefully fur- 
nished, and Wing Lee proved to ‘bea good 
cook, clean and respectful. As soon as the 
A.’s were settled the neighbors began to 
call, and it was then that the fact was dis- 
covered that Wing was absolutely devoid of 
any ideas as to the ushering in or out of 
guests. So one morning the ladies deter- 
mined to instruct him. Providing him with 
a tray, Miss A. went out, rang the bell, was 
shown into the parlor, and waited while the 
calm celestial carried her card to Mrs. A, 
This performances was repeated several 
times until the ladies were quite satisfied 
that Wing was perfect in his role. 

That evening at half past eight the bell 
rang. Wing scuffled majestically to the 
door, while mother and daughter hung 
breathlessly over the banisters to watch the 
result of their teaching. 

They heard a gentleman’s voice ask if 
the ladies were at home. They saw Wing 
present his tray and receive a card with an 
air which made them mentally pat each other 
on the back, and then they saw him draw a 
card from his sleeve (“Mine,” gasped Miss 
A., “the one we used for the lesson,”) 
compare the two carefully, and returning 
his tothe astonished guest, with a bland 
“Tickee no good, can’t come in,” calmly 
shut the door in his face.—New York Life. 
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THE GOLF GIRL. 





Having had the honor this autumn to visit 
in a country house near New York at the 
same time as a golf champion, whose 
achievements on the links were thrilling the 
country, I learned many curious things 
about athletic damsels and their ways. The 
young lady in question arrived a week be- 
fore the tournament that was to decide her 
supremacy, accompanied by her English 
trainer, a masseuse, and incidentally by her 
mamma, a feeble-minded lady, so’ com- 
pletely demoralized by her daughter’s cele- 
brity that she could talk of little else, and 
would confide, with little thrills of pride, to 
any one she could get to listen to her, how 
she could not take a ferry-boat or trolley-car 
without being pointed out as the mother of 
the “champion.” 

Nothing more curious than the habits of 
the young athlete herself can be imagined. 
After a morning round of the links in com- 
pany with the coach, she was handed over 
to her woman keeper, to be douched and 
rubbed and curry-combed till luncheon time. 
The afternoon was passed exercising ina 
gymnasium fitted up in the billiard-room for 
her use. After her dinner which, by the 
way, consisted principally of meat carefully 
weighed by mamma in small scales, the girl 
was again rubbed and exercised before retir- 
ing. Hers was no idle life, you see. 

As the great day grew near, envoys from 
the press appeared on the scene to sketch 
and snap-shot the celebrity in every pose. 
Sporty gents in loud clothes followed the 
morning play surreptitiously, in order that the 
betting centers mind be kept informed as to 
her condition, and sent to the papers none 
foo delicate accounts of her “form” and 


general appearance—familiarities it was 
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impossible to prevent or resent as the girl 
had for the moment become the property of 
the betting public, which was putting its 
money on her, and expected to be kept 
informed as to the chances of success. 

The strain of the last twenty-four hours 
was dreadful on the whole household. We 
talked of little but the match and “odds.” It 
was rather a shock, I confess, to discover 
that our fair Diana (on the verge of a break- 
down) was being kept to her work by fre 
quent libations of strong “tea,” carried by 
mamma in a flask for the purpose. All 
minor ills, however, were forgotten when at 
noon on the great day our sportswoman was 
brought home, collapsed, but victorious. We 
felt that glory had, indeed, been shed upon 


the house. Mamma, on the thin edge of 
hysterics, where she had been staggering 


for a week, sobbed out that her only regret 
was that “Tom” had not lived to see the day, 
and that dear “Polly” had always been the 
joy and comfort of her life! 


As all the papers published photos and 
biographical sketches of the winner, need 
lessly I add that her portrait adorned most 
of the railway stations and hotel lobbies in 
the country, and that her pet name was on 
the lips of every stable boy and bartender in 
the neighborhood, who may have won or lost 


their cash through her prowess.—Fiio/ 
Gregory, in the Century. 
tt 
DISAPPOINTED. 


“Hickory, dickery dock, 
The mouse ran up the clock” 
Of the stocking, and then 
He ran down again 
When he found it was only a sock. 


T. B.S, inn. ¥. Life. 














MOTHERHOOD. 
The night throbs on; but let me pray, dear 
Lord! 
Crush off his name a moment from my 
mouth. 
To thee my eyes would turn but they go 
back, 


Back to my arm beside me where he lay— 
So little, Lord, so little and so warm! 


I cannot think that Thou hadst need of him! 
He is so little, Lord, he cannot sing, 

He cannot praise thee; all his life had 

learned 

Was to hold fast my kisses in the night. 
Give him to me—he is not happy there! 

He had not felt his life; his lovely eyes 
Just knew me for his mother, and he died. 


Hast Thou an angel there to mother him? 

1 say he loves me best—if he forgets, 

If thou allow it that my child forgets 

And runs not out to meet me when I come— 


What are my curses to Thee? Thou hast 
heard 

The curse of Abel’s mother, and since then 

We have not ceased to threaten at Thy 
throne, 

To threat and pray Thee that Thou hold them 
still 

In memory of us. 


See thou tend him well, 
Thou God of all the mothers! If he lack 
One of his kisses—Ah, my heart, my heart, 
Do angels kiss in heaven? Give him back! 


Forgive me, Lord, but I am sick with grief, 

And tired of tears and cold to comforting. 

Thou art wise, I know, and tender, aye, and 
good. 

Thou hast my child and he is safe in Thee, 

And I believe— 


Ah, God, my child shall go 
Orphaned among the angels! All alone, 
So little and alone! He knows not thee, 
He only knows his mother—give him back! 
—Josephine Dodge Daskam, in Scribner's. 
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IRVING AND THE CABBY. 


Going home from the Lyceum in a four- 
wheeler is a perfectly comfortable process 
unless, adds Sir Henry Irving, “the 
bottom drops out almost as suddenly as if it 
were agold mine. That accident, by the 
way, did happen toa friend of mine whose 
professional business compelled him to make 
a quick change of dress in the cab; as it 
was a light summer evening, the passersby 
were astonished to see a pair of white legs 
running under the vehicle and not appar- 
ently connected with the horse.” Incident- 
ally it may be mentioned that the worthy 
knight hasno special cabby on bis nightly 
transit from theater to fireside—the first man 
within call gets the job, and, it may be, a 
ticket for the pit on some future occasion. 
One of these occasional cabbies, to whom 
a pass had been given, was asked by Sir 
Henry how he, liked the play. The man 
hesitated, and then, choosing what seemed 
to be the most grateful words to express his 
pleasure, answered: 

“Well, sir, I didn’t go.” 

“You didn’t go! Why not.” 

“Well, sir, you see, there’s the missus, 
and she preferred the wax works.” —-Cassell’s 
Magazine. 

ee 

He: “Did you notice how pale Mrs 
Highridge was? I never saw her so much 
affected by tragedy before.” Sie (saga 
ciously): “It wasn’t that. Her back hair 
was coming down.” 
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WHAT THE BAIRNS SAY. 





Many stories turn on the perpetual interest 
of life and 


A new baby 


of children in the mysteries 
death and the unseen 
had arrived in a certain household, and two 
youngsters were discussing the problem. 
“It must have been the milkman,” said the 
little girl, “Whythe milkman?” “Because 
he says on his cart, ‘Families Supplied.’ ” 
Quite innocently grewsome were the ideas of 
two little lads talking of their love for father 
and mother. One couldn’t live without 
“muvver;” if she died he should go and dig 
But his brother thought he had a 
much better plan: “if ‘favver’ dies, I shall 
have him stuffed!” A little girl, who had 
been having a delightful day with her dolls, 
said, meditatively at bedtime. “I s’all have 
to leave my dollie’s pram behind when Jesus 
comes to take meto heaven?” “Yes,” was 
the reply: but then the child brightened up: 
“But I ’spect He’ll have lots of moons and 
things for us to play wiv upthere.” And 
beautiful was the speech of the little fellow 
of eight, watching the sunset, as he lay 
dying: “How lovely it must be on the other 
In their prayers children often re- 
here is one 


world. 


her up. 


side!” 
veal themselves most quaintly; 
exquisite spontaneous petition of a little girl, 
bending at her mother’s knee: “Oh, please, 
dear God, make me pure, absolutely pure as 
Epps’ cocoa.” Not less sincere was the 
little boy’s request, whose father had 
promised to bring him a toy train back from 
London: “God bless papa, and bring him 
home safely, and—and—his luggage!” “O 
Lord, now’s your chance to make me good,” 
another boy shut up %in disgrace was over- 
heard saying. “God bless grandmamma, 
and help her to speak the truth,” was the 
prayer of a six-year-old when he wanted a 
special blessing for his saintly grandmother. 
we Us 
DIFINITION OF LOVE. 

The view which the ordinary young per 
son takes of love is all wrong. She thinks 
hat being in love brings happiness, and 
herefore she take her lantern and goes a- 
hunting forit. Alas! To many, being in 
ove brings pain—more pain than gladness, 
and only the wise ones know how to trans- 
form the pain into a joy of suffering for the 
loved one. 

To be in love is to know anxiety in the 
hour of his illness and apprehension over his 
weakness; to feel responsibility, which you 
must bear yourself. No one can even share 
it with you to lighten your burden. To be 
in love is to have half your life go with him 
when the door closes, and to live only for his 
return. It is to have all your selfish desires 
lose shape and resolve themselves into am- 
bitions for him. It is to find your happiness 
in his; for your ideals to take a more virile 
form; your hopes a loftier aspect. It is to 
forget yourself and your eager search for 
happiness, and to merge your whole exist- 
ence into a prayer to do more, to give more, 
to be more, not for the approval of your 
little world, but closing the door on all in the 
great Without, to pour yourself and all that 
you are and all that you hope to be into the 
small and sacred Within—for his sake. 

That is to be in love.—-Harper's Bazar. 

ee 
NEW FEMININE TITLE. 


There is a void inthe English language 
which the Springfield, 
undertakes to fill. 
in an embarrassing position by ignorance 
of the status of some woman 
maiden Mrs. is only a shade worse than to 


Mass., 
Every one has been put 


Republican 


“To calla 





insult a matron with the inferior title Miss,” 
declares that “Yet it is not always 
know the facts. When an author 
the title page of a book Marion 
Smith, it is not even possible to be certain 
of the sex of the writer, and it is decidedly 
awkward for a reviewer to repeat the name 
in full over and over again. It would bea 
convenience if explantory titles were added 
to the signature, but it seems to be regarded 
as ‘bad form.’ Signatures to letters also 
cause no end of trouble to correspondents. 
The Miss or Mrs. sometimes added in brack- 
ets are but an awkward makeshift, and often 
it is taken for granted that the recipient of 
the letter will remember the proper style of the 
writer, when, as a matter of fact, he does 
Now, clearly, what is 


paper. 
easy to 
puts on 


nothing of the sort. 
needed is a more comprehensive term which 
does homage to the sex without expressing 
any views as to their domestic situation, and 
what could be simpler or more logical than 
the retention of what the two doubtful terms 
have in common, The abbreviation Ms. is 
simple, it is easy to write, and the person 
concerned can translate it properly accord- 
ing tocircumstances. For oral use it might 
be rendered as Mizz, which would be a close 
parallel to the practice long universal in 
many bucolic regions, where a slurred Mis’ 
does duty for Miss and Mrs. alike.” 
ee 
GERMAN WIVES. 





William E. Curtis declares that while 
many American girls who have married Ger- 
man officers have spent their lives regretting 
it, some of the happiest and most popular 
women in Germany are American wives of 
native husbands. It all depends upon the 
man. Germans seem to prefer American 
wives when they can getthem. Attractive 
American girls who go to Germany to spend 
the winter, to study languages, music, or 
art, or for other reasons, are sure to have 
offers of marriage, ‘particularly if they have 
money, usually from the dashing young 
army officers who make up so large and so 
important a part of society in the German 
cities. “But every American girl who is 
subjected to this temptation should under- 
stand that the servants of a household have 
more legal protection than their mistress, 
who has no rights at all,” says Mr. 
Curtis. “Everything she has is her hus- 
band’s; her property, her earnings, even the 
very garments she wears. The law gives 
him entire control of her children; she has 
no legal claim upon them, and can not even 
direct their education unless their father 
permits it. She is entirely dependent upon 
his generosity. If she has money it be- 
comes his, whether it belonged to her be- 
fore her marriage or came into her posses- 
sion afterward. Whena woman marries a 
German husband she surrenders every 
right and privilege that women in other 
countries possess. The laws of the empire 
do not give her any protection. For that 
reason the American embassador and the 
consuls of United States in Germany always 
warn American girls against marrying Ger- 
mans until they are fully informed as to 
the situation.” 

et 

Faith in him: Jowne—“Do I understand 
you to say that Spencer’s case was really a 
faith cure?” Browne—“Yes. You see, the 
doctor and the druggist both trusted him. “— 
Philadelphia Press . 

ee 

Did you ever think what you would do if 
had Vanderbilt’s income?—WNorriston 
Well, no; we have often 
Vanderbilt would do if he 


you 
Register. but 
wondered what 
had our income. 
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The Second Version of Edward FitzGerald’s Translations from 





Messrs. Van Vechten & Ellis beg to announce the issue at The Philosopher Press, which is in 
Wausau, Wisconsin, at The Sign of the Green Pine Tree, of a quarto edition of FitzGerald’s Second 
Version of Rubéyat of Omar Khayydm, on L. L. Brown handmade paper, pages 9%x12 bordered 
with an old Persian design, with antique types, printed anopistograph and bound in antique 
boards, boxed, Price, Five Dollars, ‘They would be glad to send a copy for you to see, upon re- 


Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. 


quest, and will pay return charges if you do not care to purchase it. 
VAN VECHTEN & ELLIS, Wausau, Wisconsin. 
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A MAN’S INCONSEQUENCE. 





BY NELLIE M. FIELD. 


Carmichael drew the curtains and shut 
out the dreary, lingering daylight. Within 
the room all was softness, light and color— 
it was not like the Chamber of Death. She 
lay so easily, as if she were sleeping, on the 
couch, with the lights shining warmly on 
her and on the wealth of red roses that lay 
all around her. There were no white 
flowers in the room—none of the Continental 
emblems of death. These were the flowers 
she had loved; and she had been so soft, so 
warm and sweet, and yet, withal, so pas- 
sionate, that these, with their richness of 
color, their velvety hearts, and their wealth 
of perfume, seemed the only flowers to place 
around her. 

This was the end of their love-idyll—that 
through four years had retained all its fresh- 
ness and poetry. He dared not think of 
the loveless years he had wasted before they 
met—of the long, cold, weary stretch that 
lay before him, with the icy propriety of his 
wife instead of the other’s clinging compan- 
ionship. He sat down by her side and took 
out a packet of her letters, turning them over 
and reading the words that came uppermost, 
and that were like stray sentences from the 
lips curved so peacefully there before him. 

“Dear Heart, Iam so lonely—two whole 
days since I saw you—it is a week thrown 
away. Oh, Dear Heart, come soon.” 

“Your photo is frowning, dear Love, be- 
cause I have been naughty. But I will 
never be naughty any more—there, I have 
kissed it and promised it, and it is smiling 
again—and so good-night, dear Love—good- 
night.” 

“What happened before we met Sweet- 
heart? I do not know for I did not live 
before I knew you. Now I live always, 
and am so glad to be alive, because it means 
that I am here to love you and for you to 
love. I look in the glass every day to see 
if I am as pretty as ever—only for you, 
Sweetheart—only for you. I love my eyes— 
they grow so soft when I think of you, and the 
lashes come close together—as I know you 
like to see them. I love-my mouth too—for 
when I think of you it looks as if it wanted 
to be kissed . You see, I love the Me that you 
know and love. Would you love the other 
Me, I wonder? Ah, Sweetheart! no one 
but God and I knows the other Me—and I 
often wish that He were not in the secret.” 

“I must write to-day, dear, though I only 
saw you last night—how horrid of you to be 
so far away when there is a little bird in me 
singing all day—songs so foolish and happy 
that it is a shame I must hear them alone.” 

The papers rustled softly, and a big 
heavy-hearted rose fell to the ground. But 
another sound made Carmichael turn and 
spring to his feet, with something between 
a cry and an oath—for his wife stood in the 
doorway. 

She came forward as composed as ever 
and made a slight, disdainful gesture to 
deprecate his anger. 

“Don’t distress yourself,” she said, quietly. 
“I have not come here to make a scene. You 
know I hate it worse than anything. If I 
had not done so, do you suppose this pretty 
love-story would have gone on uninterrupt- 
ed for four years?” 

“You—you knew?” he stammered. 

“Of course I knew. It was a pretty little 
affair while it lasted—it’s a pity Death spoilt 
the story, wasn’t it; just at the most inter- 
esting chapter, too?” She spoke in a 
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musing tone, as though the subject lay far 
outside her active personal interest. 

“Lucy! for God’s sake—stop!” 
went on, unheeding. 

“I learned the story from a man whom 
she professed to love. He was complimen- 
tary enough to prefer me—and, to win my 
favor, brought me the whole tale. I wasn’t 
pleased—it was rather a cad’s trick, I think. 
You showed yourself far more of a gentle- 
man, for you were courteous and kindto me, 
and the world thought you faithful—for that 
I must give you thanks.” 

She paused. Carmichael had sunk into a 
chair, and his face was hidden in his hands. 
She looked at him long—almost pityingly. 

“I did not think,” she went on, “that 
Death would take from me the full sweet- 
ness of my triumph—I wanted it all—every 
bit of it—for I loved you, Harry, and it was 
bitter to think she took you from me. But 
I brought you her letters to him—the other 
man. I thought that here, beside her, you 
might like to read them—and compare them 
with yours.” 

She laid them on the table beside him and 
turned away. He sprang to his feet. 

“It’s a lie—a cursed lie, Lucy! Someone 
has forged them—she never loved anyone 
but me.” 

Lucy Carmichael drew her long cloak 
round her. 

“Probably not,” she said, calmly, “but her 
letters had a way of counterfeiting that 
might have imposed on anyone less confident 
than you. But remember, Harry, when you 
read them, don’t blame her. You were 
faithless to me, and I do not reproach you— 
do not cry out if you find that you were 
treated as I have been.” 

She turned and left him, and mechanically 
he picked up the letters and looked at them, 
turning them restlessly in his hands, and 
reading the sentences before him. 

“Sweetheart, why do you not come tosee 
me? I only count the days when you are 
here—one day a week is so little to live—I 
grow old waiting for my day of life, Sweet- 
heart.” 

“The big rose-bush outside my window is 
out in bloom, and red roses always make me 
think of you—but everything does that, dear 
—so why should the roses have that special 
honor?” 

“Yes, I am just as pretty as ever. 
ooked in the glass to assure myself of the 
fact, and I am glad, because I want you to 
love me—oh, ever so much!” 

Carmichael crushed the letters and flung 
them on the floor. Thenhe went out of the 
room without a glance at where lay she 
whom he had loved so weil. But she had 
been faithless; and now—to a man’s curious 
reasoning—the red roses round her were the 
fitting emblems of her sin. 

eet 

Anastasia—“Didn’t I bury Mike, didn’t I 
bury Tim, didn’t I bury James and Jack?— 
so I think, William, it would be wiser for me 
not to marry again.” William—“Chance me, 
Anastasia, dear. Who knows but the tables 


But she 


I have 


may be turned this time! ”—Ex, 
et 
THE HERO: “Who is the hero of this 


piece?” asked the man who was coming out 
of the theater. And the manager thought- 
fully replied: “The man who is putting up 
the money.”— Washington Star. 
et Ft 

Mrs. Boerum (hopelesly)—“Mortimer, I 
can not make Willie mind.” Mr. Boerum 
(sternly)—“William, do as your mother 
wishes, or I will make you go and sit in the 
cozy corner.”—Brooklyn Eagle. 
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THE KING OF SMITHLAND. 


WAN TED—sU rave men, about five feet, six 
yf medium build, with 
it ten o’clock A. M., 


Capitol Building 


inches in stature brown 


Van Dyke beards. Call 
Thursday Room 1000, 
The above unusual “Want Ad” in a morn- 
ing daily newspaper attracted the attention 
of Mr. Ralph Pearson, newspaper man out 
of a job, as he sat in his room, wondering 
where the next week’s rent was coming from. 
Pearson was in that condition in which any 
kind of a story that would sell at space rates 
was welcome, and this bit of reading in the 
Want Column looked like it might develop 
something salable. 
Who could want 
same height and build, and why should they 
all have Van Dyke beards? The 
advertisement did not specify whether they 
were to be learned men or ignorant men; 
what 


five-hundred men of the 


brown 


men, laboring men or 
Why 


with all 


professional 


sort of men. was it necessary to 


have men these requirements, 


and why, particularly, should they be 
brave? 

Was some one. enlisting an army of men 
with brown Van Dyke beards? Was some 
one trying to locate a lost man witha Van 
Dyke beard? Was it a scheme of a shrewd 
deputy: sheriff to get a chance to serve 
papers on some slippery individual with a 
Was 


to get a 


brown Van Dyke beard? it a scheme 


of some large concern number of 


representatives for advertising purposes, 
uniform upon his face, 


What 


each wearing his 


instead of on his back? u/d it mean, 
anyway? 

There was certainly a story back of that 
advertisement, and Pearson decided without 
This 


looked easy for him, for he was exactly five 


hesitation to investigate the matter. 
feet six inches in height, and wore a brown 
Van Dyke beard. All he had to do was to 
present himself as an applicant, in answer to 
the advertisement, follow the matterthrough, 
and the story¢was his. 

Early Thursday morning Pearson secured 
a paper. The advertisement was still there, 
as mysterious as ever, and inviting investi- 


gation. He started forthe Capitol Building. 
When he reached the tenth floor he found 


the corridor filled with men with Van Dyke 


beards, the wearer of each gazing in- 


quisitively at hisneighbor. Each recognized 
the fact that he was there on his beard, and 
some jealousy was even manifested when an 
exceptionally handsome beard loomed up 
among the others. 

Pearson 
He looked 


minutes until ten 


The door of room 1000 was shut. 


tried it. It was locked. at his 


watch. It lacked fifteen 


1 


o’clock. There was nothing to do but wait. 


He questioned a number of the beard- 
wearers. None of them was better informed 
than 


trip of the elevator bringing up more Van 


himself. The minutes passed, each 


Dyke beards. Asthe hour of ten approached 


watches were consulted frequently, and an 


air of expectancy, pervaded the crowded 


corridor. 
At last the first 


stroke of ten was heard 


from a neighboring clock. All eyes were 
turned toward the door of room 1000. It 


was open! Simultaneously a gasp of aston- 


ishment went up from each bearded throat. 


When had the door been opened, and by 


whom: No one had seen its opening, no 


noises had been heard, and no invitation to 


enter had been extended. 


As if tacitly understanding what was 


wanted of them, the men filed slowly in and 


sat down. The room was a large one, and 
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had evidently been used before as a meeting 
place, for there were chairs arranged in rows 
engthwise of the chamber, which was nicely 
carpeted. On one side, facing the rows of 
chairs, was a raised dais or platform, with 
one large arm-chair upon it. 

For a few minutes after the men had 
seated themselves there was a subdued mur- 
mur of whispering voices. The air of 
mystery surrounding the whole affair was 
having its effect on the assembly, and none 
seemed to care to take it upon himself to 
become in any way conspicuous. 

The door in the wall back of the platform 
was the center of attraction, for it seemed 
logical to presume that some one would 
enter through this door, sooner or later, and 
with this entrance would come the anxiously 
awaited explanation of the strange adver- 
tisement. 

This door opened, and an individual step- 
ped out on the platform. Whether this 
individual was a man or a woman could not 
be told, for the person wore long, priestly 
robes, anda dark veil, which hung from 
the head to the feet. Neither did the voice, 
as the dark-robed one spoke, give any clue 
to the sex. The register of the voice was so 
pitched that it might have been a deep-voiced 
woman or a soft-voiced man. 

Advancing tothe center of the platform 
the veiled individual spoke: 

“Gentlemen, you are, doubtless, wonder- 
ing about the unusual advertisement that 
brought you here. You are, doubtless, also 
wondering why it was stipulated that those 
answering it should wear Van Dyke beards 
of the same color, be of the same height and 
build, and, lastly, must be brave. I will ex- 
plain to you as far asIcan. You have prob- 
ably noticed that all men of the same com- 
plexion, height and build wearing this style 
of beard look very much alike. The reason 
for this is that only two-ninths of the face 
can be seen when the beard is worn in this 
manner. The eyes and nose, of course, are 
exposed, but, unless the style of either is 
very pronounced, all eyes and noses look 
very much alike. You can readily see my 
object. It is to get together a number of 
men looking as nearly alike as possible. 

“As to the other clause, the one in relation 
to bravery, I will say that no one should go 
into this undertaking who is not brave beyond 
The danger will be great, but the 
Indeed, some of you who 


question. 
pay will be large. 
join with me in this will lose your lives. 
Which of you it will be I cannot tell, and 
cannot control the circumstances surround- 
ing his death. 

“You who accept must bind yourselves by 
oath to obey implicitly the commands given 
you, and they will be such that ro honorable 
man need blush from their fulfillment. You 
will be required to absent yourselves from 
your families for a considerable length of 
You who accept will 
be guaranteed that any representation I may 
That is all I can tell you, 
until I know upon whom I may depend. 


time, possibly a year. 


make is correct. 


The figure stepped back and opened the 
door, beckoning tosome one. Then came 
forth three more persons. These were in no 
way disguised by veil or garment, and a buzz 
of excitement was heard as they were rec- 
One was the Mayor of the city. 
The third 
attorney and 


ognized. 
Another was a prominent banker. 
well-known 


was 4a an ex- 


Governor Of the State. 

The Mayor and the banker, in brief words, 
corroborated what the figure in the dark 
robes had said as to guaranteeing handsome 
remuneration for services, and the lawyer 
announced himself as ready to administer 








Sonnets to a Wite. 


By Ernest McGaftfey. 


The New York Times Saturday Review is a publication the 
utterances of which are authoritative because uninfluenced by 
advertising or personal friendship for authors. Its book reviews 
are noted for their honesty of judgment, not less than for their 
literary excellence. This is what the New York Times Saturday 
Review of August 10th, 1903, says of “Sonnets To A Wife” by 
Ernest McGaffey: 


IT is not at all easy to explain the nature of a successful sonnet. There is 
something subtle in the essence of this form, yet it is by no means difficult to 
recognize a good sonnet. These are indeed few, for the sonnet isthe most in- 
exorable form of poetry. To put into the unalterable arrangement of the four- 
teen lines a thought that shall justify its expression in this form and justify the 
form at the same time is not given to every one who has a faculty in other 
verse patterns. If the occasional sonneteer succeeds rarely, he who sets out to 
write a series of sonnets, addressed to one person and following one line of ex- 
perience, will certainly make failures. 

Of course, the reader will at once recall the wonderful “Sonnets from the 
Portuguese” of Mrs. Browning, but this series stands to-day as the single suc- 
cessful example of its kind. Petrarch’s sonnets to his beloved Laura were not 
written in a formal series, and it must be recollected that he did not confine him- 
self to this one form in praising his adored one. Shakespeare’s sonnets were also 
written apparently without direct connection. So it must be admitted that when 
Mr. Ernest McGaffey wrote “Sonnets To A Wife,” he undertook no light task. 
In a volume containing more than three-score sonnets, all addressed to one per- 
son, even though that person be a wife for whom the writer cherishes a beau- 
tiful love, there are sure to be some pretty poor specimens. Mr. McGaffey has 
undertaken to touch upon every phase and exfoliation of his adoration, with all 
its corollaries, and of course, he has fallen into some deep pitfalls. 

But if his valleys are profound, his mountains are correspondingly lofty. 
We are not acquainted with other work of this author, who, we fancy, has made 
himself known through the columns of the newspapers of this city. We do not 
know how large or how long has been his training in the molding of English into 
the highest forms of expression. It seems fair to judge from his work that he 
has had less experience as a poet than asa lover. He has been bent on making 
known the depth and the breadth of his passion rather than on mastering all 
the technic of verse. But he has occasionally found perfect expression for some 
tender and beautiful thoughts, and he has, therefore, written some sonnets which 
deserve to live. Here is one entitled “Recollections”: 


To conjure up old memories; to say 
‘Do you remember that in such a June 
An orchard oriole sang to us a tune 
Melodiously from out a branching spray 
Of leafy denseness; or on such a day 
We saw the silver spectre of the moon 
Long after dawn and nearing unto noon, 
A merest wraith of sickle gaunt and gray?”’ 


These are love’s echoes faintly heard and fine, 
But ever present, never dim nor mute, 
That you and I in comradeship do share; 
Sweet symphonies that breathe a sense divine, 
Like misty chords that linger by a lute, 
Though all the silver strings are shattered there. 


In the book the word “to” is omitted from the third line, but Mr. McGaffey’s 
ear is so true that we are sure that he never wrote the line without the word, and 
consequently have supplied it. The man who wrote that sonnet is a genuine 
poet, no matter if he failed with some oftheothers. And there are other sonnets 
quite as good as “Recollections,” while happy lines and luminous phrases are 
sown prodigally through the handsomely printed pages. This little volume will 
be a dear companion to all who know the loveliness of love, to all who can appre- 
ciate the voicing of the best emotions that come to a man’s heart. Women will find 
joy in its pages, for they set forth the kind of worship for which every woman 
craves. It may be that Mr. McGaffey will not again find inspiration to move his 
muse to such fine songs, but he may rest happy in the assurance that by these son- 
nets—at least those which show him at his best—he has earned a right to be 
classed among the most sincere and tender of our recent singers. 


The book reviewed above is printed on hand-made paper, 
bound in white paper-vellum over boards and inserted in a slide 
case. It was printed in the office of the St. Louis MIRROR and 
is a model of chaste typography and all-around artistic book- 
making. It contains a foreword by the editor and proprietor of 
the MIRROR and it has been the most successful book of verse 


ever issued West of the Mississippi River. 
PRICE, $1.25 


Address, WILLIAM MARION REEDY, 
The Mirror, St. Louis. 














oaths, in his notarial capacity, to those who 
wished to accept the hazards of the unknown 
undertaking. 

Then the dark robed one asked those who 
wished to take the oath to remain seated, 
and the others to leave the hall. 

There was an almost unanimous uprising. 
It seemed that all were leaving, but when 
the outer door was closed it was seen that 
some thirty had remained, among whom was 
Pearson, who had determined to see the 
affair to the finish. 

“Take your seats nearer, gentlemen,” said 
the one in the dark robes. They did so, and 
took an oath of allegiance to the unknown 
cause. 

“Now that we are together in purpose, I 
will explain more fully our object.” 

With these words the dark veil and robes 
were loosed, and fell to the floor. Before 
them stood a man of medium build, of 
medium height and wearing a dark brown 
Van Dyke beard! 

This created a genuine sensation among 
the brown beards in the hall, for none had 
expected to see a counterpart of himself in 
the mysterious stranger. The murmur 
which arose was quickly hushed when the 
Mayor came forward and raised his hand for 
silence. 

“Gentlemen, I wish to introduce to you 
Mr. James Smith, King of the Island of 
Smithland,” said he, designating the stranger. 
“King Smith is a bona fide sovereign, and is 
amply able to carry out any promises he may 
make.” 

Pearson saw a man sitting next to him 
start as if with surprise or recognition. 

Who could doubt the word of the city’s 
executive? But where was the Island of 
Smithland, and how was it that no one had 
ever heard of it before? Neither the Mayor 
nor the attorney vouchsafed any further in- 
formation. After the Mayor had consulted 
his watch, he, in company with the banker 
and lawyer, retired through the door back of 
the platform. As they left, the man next to 
Pearson fidgeted nervously in his chair. 
King Smith, thus uniquely introduced and 
then left to speak for himself, began: 

“There are, I know, a number of questions 
upon which you would like your curiosity 
satished, and I will try to answer them as 
briefly as possible. The exact location of 
my Island must remain to you a secret, for 
we are an isolated people, living in a world 
of ourown. The reason for secrecy will be 
obvious to you, as I proceed. Suffice it to 
say that the Island is out of the traveled way 
of vessels, and is mine by virtue of its dis- 
covery by my great grandfather, over 80 
years ago. It has a population of some 150, 
000 souls, very few of whom have ever been 
away from the Island, and know nothing of 
the world, except by hearsay Yet we are 
in a high state of civilization. Our machinery 
is as modern as can be found anywhere on 
earth. It was bought by myself and taken 
there. We have sources of income that 
would surprise you, and are as wealthy as 
countries many times our size. 

“Prosperity, health and wealth are ours. 
Our men are brave and our women beautiful. 
Amusements are not lacking, and pleasures 
are many. With all this should we not be 
an ideal people? Should not our homes be 
happy and our people satisfied? I say yes, 
and you will agree with me. 

“Yet it is notso. The very things from 
which my ancestor fled, strife and dis- 
honesty, caused by each man’s desire for 
Supremacy, are among us. Anarchy is ram- 
pant, and so well organized and secret are 
the enemies to the throne that I dare not 
show my face abroad in mine own kingdom 
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for fear of assasination. Could I but get 
them to strike an unsuccessful blow, their 
identity would be revealed to me and those 
of my officers whom I can trust. Once 
known, the plotters could be driven from the 
Island. 

“It is for the purpose of forcing the ex- 
ponents of anarchy to expose their hand 
that I invoke your aid. My plan is this: 

“I wear what isknown asa Van Dyke 
beard. Sodo you. Our complexions and 
stature correspond. My face is not familiar 
in public, in Smithland. It is known, how- 
ever, what my general appearance is. The 
resemblance between any one of you and 
myself is, to a stranger, striking.” 

Something like a chuckle escaped from 
the man at Pearson’s side. “You will enter 
Smithland with me secretly. In secret you 
shall live in a part of my palace, and your 
presence will be known to very few. You 
shall draw lots to see who shall first imper- 
sonate me. The loser shall appear on the 
streets surrounded by my guard, and every 
precaution will be taken for his safety, for 
the moment he leaves the palace he will be- 
come the target for the bombs or other 
weapons of anarchy. An attempt will be 
made on his life, and he may be killed. 
But the perpetrator of the deed will be seen 
and apprehended. His friends, thinking 
me dead, will rejoice in public, and be 
seized by my secret officers. Then will 
come the discovery of the death of the man, 
and not the king. New plans will be made 
for my assasination. The lot will be drawn 
among you again for my substitute. The 
performance of this act will be repeated 
until the plotting element is destroyed and I 
can walk the streets unmolested. How 
many of you will be sacrificed in my cause I 
cannot tell, but the number will be few. 
Those of you who escape will be returned to 
your homes rich men. You are bound by 
solemn oaths to be with me. Meet me here 
to-morrow prepared fora year’s absence from 
your homes. We will journey to my country 
together, and with the help of God we will 
succeed.” 

As these words were spoken, the bearded 
individual at Pearson’s side, who had been 
growing more and more restless, arose from 
his seat and shrieked: “To hell with you! 
Smithland shall be a republic!” Then, 
quick asa flash, he drew a short, peculiar 
looking weapon from beneath his coat and 
fired straight at the king. 

As King Smith sank to the floor of the 
platform the man tore from his face the false 
Van Dyke beard he had worn. 

A look of recognition and incredulity 
spread over the king’s features even as he 
fell. 

“What? Even you?” those nearest heard 
him mutter. 

Immediately upon the firing of the shot 
the men sitting around the assassin were in- 
active from surprise. Before they could re- 
cover, he had turned the weapon upon him- 
self, and another shot rang out. 

The greatest consternation prevailed. 
Some rushed to the King and others to the 
assassin. King Smith was dead. A steel 
bullet of large caliber had passed through 
his heart and was embedded in the wall. 
The assassin died in a few seconds, after 
murmuring: “The Smith dynasty is ended. 
There will be a republic.” 

The mayor, banker and attorney were sent 
for, post haste. They arrived in a few 
minutes, and to everyone’s surprise stated 
that they had never seen or heard of King 
Smith or Smithland before. An investiga- 
tion of the room beyond the door in the side 
of the hall, through which the entrances had 
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been made, revealed the wig and other dis- 
guises of the men who had impersonated 
them. 

A search of the body of King Smith re- 
vealed credentials from persons in his own 
country, but no indication was given as to 
where this mysterious kingdom was located. 


A large sum of United States money was 
found upon him. The assassin was also 
plentifully supplied with money, but had no 
papers or anything by which his identity 
could be established. 

The men who had impersonated the Mayor, 
banker and lawyer had disappeared com- 
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pletely,and notrace of them was ever found. 
The money on each of the dead men was 
turned over tothe Public Administrator to 
await claimants, but none has yet appeared. 
It was plain that the men who disappeared 
so mysteriously were traitors tothe king. 
Their disappearance before his death indi- 
cated that they were in league with the 
assassin, and had made good their escape 
before the commission of the deed. 

Pearson, when last heard of, had secured 
the backing of a Standard Oil magnate in 
organizing an expedition to search for Smith- 
land, and announced that the ship chartered 
for the venture would sail, on some day to be 
kept secret from some unnamed small port 
on the Pacific Coast. 

ee 


BOHEMIANS REAL AND SHAM. 





The life Bohemian, if we can believe half 
that is written nowadays, has been brought 
within the reach of the poorest. Or rather, 
it has been brought within the reach of the 
lower middle-class. It is no longer necessary 
to be very rich or very poor: one may 
easily become and remain a Bohemian on a 
moderate income, remain a Bohemian while 
practising all the virtues and customs of the 
ordinary bourgeois family life. This is great 
news. Evidently, the world is advancing. 
There have not been many geniune Bohemi- 
ans inthe past: history reveals few, very 
few, of them. Now we are going to produce 
a magnificent crop, a crop of veritable 
Bohemians, Bohemians free from all those 
traits that were formerly so unpleasant to 
the bourgeois mind. Vice is to lie down 
with perfect virtue. The life virtuous is to 
last daily from eight in the morning till 
business ceases at six in the evening; from 
six in the evening till eight the next morning 
vice is to reign triumphant. How much 


trouble is saved, how much pleasure is 
gained, simply by arranging one’s life 
thus! 


But when the first gale or squall of our en- 
thusiasm is blown by, and we examine this, 
the new Bohemianism, our spirits are sadly 
damped to find that itis not Bohemianism 
at all. It may satisfy certain bank clerks, 
it may satisfy the heroes of Mr. Le Gal- 
lienne’s novels; it may be, in a word, 
wholly admirable, but itis not Bohemianism. 
Bohemianism and drink, Bohemianism and 
dirt, Bohemianism and women of a certain 
profession—none of these are by any means 
synonymous terms. It is quite easy to get 
drunk; quite easy to refrain from washing; 
quite easy to spend one’s time and money 
with the creatures of mauvaise vie. But it is 
not only difficult to be a true Bohemiam; it 
is absolutely impossible, unless you are born 
to it; Bohemians, unlike our minor poets, 
are born, not made. As we have remarked, 
there are few of them to be found in 
history. Shakespeare, certainly, and Cer- 
vantes, Steele, Dryden, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Verlaine—these were Bohemians. Robert 
Louis Stevenson tried hard to be one—for 
many years indeed seemed actually to be 
successful, but in the long run the canny 
Scot in him asserted itself in his practical 
life, as it had always asserted itself in his 
writings, and he settled down in his hum- 
drum Samoa home, a respectable bourgeois 
maker of respectable bourgeois 
chiefly for boys. Doubtless in the past 
some true Bohemian spirits found 
themselves entangled in the snares of bour- 
geois life, and have made their journey 


fiction, 


have 


across the earth and into the final darkness, 
unremarked, stodgy, defeated by the forces 
and the chances to which the strongest must 


sometimes surrender. Doubtless, also, at 
this moment, there are true Bohemian spirits 
toiling in the grocery, and drapery stores of 
this country, similarly entrapped and held. 
But there cannot be, and cannot ever have 
been, many. The distinctive characteristic 
of the Bohemian is that he must enjoy life, 
that the social forces do not affect him; 
they pass off him as water rolls off a duck’s 
back; he lives, moves, and has his being 
surrounded by an atmosphere which per- 
fectly insulates him against all the social 
lightnings. Hence he does not conduct 
himself as other people; hence, granted the 
tendency, he may easily become, like 
Villon, Cervantes and Verlaine, a good deal 
of a blackguard. Hence, also, unless he 
happens to have enough money to live upon, 
he drifts into one or another of the arts. A 
Bohemian banker, or pawnbroker, or mag- 
istrate, is not to be thought of. Only in the 
arts can a man disregard all conventions 
and do his work. Your Bohemian does not 
perpetrate his various deeds for good or evil 
with the notion of making people perceive 
that he is a Bohemian; he lives as he does 
because he must. He must be free, and of 
all forms of slavery, surely that which 
chains a man to a desk, and compels him to 
wear a particular style of clothes, and to 
adopt certain manners, is the worst. To 
him the thought of the blue sky, of the 
green trees of spring, or the golden trees of 
autumn, of the dim and sombre massive 
depths of the sea, are sweeter than bank- 
notes, sweeter than to receive flattering in- 
vitations to dinner from smart countesses. 
Or it may be that he finds his joy in low 
haunts, that the light and warmth of a 
French cafe in winter, and the cool terrace 
in summer, are better things for him than a 
dull regular home in the suburbs. It is all 
the same; the Bohemian finds and enjoys 
his own recreations, without a thought of 
what is said of him by those whose own 
modes of life are to him incomprehensible. 
Bohemianism does not, necessarily, mean 
drink, though drunkenness has often gone 
with it; it does not mean any particular 
vice, or in fact, of necessity, any vice at all, 
though many vices have gone with it. It 
means a life of perfect freedom, and gen- 
erally a love of the arts and of the open air 
and the sweet country as well. No true 
Bohemian ever yet wrote or dreamt of “the 
joy of sin.” Those who rejoice in sin in 
their youth most frequently end as content- 
ed tradesmen. 


Often the Bohemian has to pay dear for 
his independence. Naturally, inevitably, 
the society, whose sacred ordonnances he 
disregards, rises up in arms against him, 
makes his life as difficult as it can. His 
momentum must be strong, the atmosphere 
around him must be impenetrable, or he 
will surely succumb. A man may have 
ardent desires for freedom, but when he is 
offered the choice, on the one hand, of 
freedom until he starves, and on the other, 
of slavery, “with home comforts,” he is 
very likely indeed to accept the home 
comforts, and, of course, the slavery. Yet, 
if he accepts the risk of starvation, and 
wins, and remains an unconquerable 
Bohemian, the world ends by running after 
him and begging him to accept the home 
comforts—truly thrusting them upon him. 
Even men like Verlaine, men who have 
made themselves utterly impossible, as we 
say, by reason of their dirt and dirty vices, 
find themselves sought by more than one 
section of respectable society. But—and it 
is alarge but—there must alsobe consum- 
mate ability or geniusoz some sort. Bohemi- 
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anism will not turna man intoa genius. 
What oftener happens is that genius compels 
a man to be a Bohemian. 

There have been hundreds, thousands, of 
imitators of the veritable Bohemian; the 
very name was first applied to the imitators. 
But when we have once got at the essence 
of the veritable Bohemian what poor, con- 
temptible creatures the others seem. Think 
of the sans souci of Shakespeare, of Villon, 
of Verlaine. Rather, think not of their 
sans souci, but of their inability to apply 
wits for longer than a few minutes at a time 
to the conventional modes of existence. 
Then think of the crowds of young and old, 
men and women, who having failed, through 
sheer lack of brains or of energy, in the 
conventional life, have fallen back upon 
sham Bohemianism as a last refuge. The 
contrast is appalling. Onthe one hand one 
finds clearness of intention, unconscious de- 
termination to hold to a definite path; on the 
other, one finds a crowd of sorry creatures 
who drift, merely drift, totheir doom. They 
force themselves to be sans souci; but 
nevertheless Carlyle’s “ring of care” is 
round them; from their ghastly awakening 
in the morning till their hog-like sleep at 
night, they have for mental horizon nothing 
but care, care, everywhere care. These are 
not Bohemians. Nor is the newer modern 
type of young man who dissipates intelli- 
gently a Bohemian. Stodginess, respect- 
ability, plus vice, is not Bohemianism. It 
is a mournful fact that one may have writ- 
ten for the Yellow Book and yet not be a 
Bohemian. A velvet jacket, a soft hat, 
shabby clothes, late hours—these things 
suffice not, if the soul is not there. The 
students of the Latin Quarter are not Bo- 
hemians. They lead for some years the life 
that has been led by some Bohemians; but 
we find that as soon as possible they lapse 
into comfortable respectability. We fear 
that the race of Bohemians is dying out. 
Board-school education has brought in a 
fraudulent imitation which ought to be re- 
pressed by the strongest arm of the law. If 
we cannot have the genuine article, at least 
let us be rid,as soon as possible,of the crowd 
of young men who to-day write novels and 
short stories, novels and short stories in 
which the young men describe their own 
wretched, sordid “adventures.” To follow 
a bourgeois occupation all day, and at night 
to dine in a cafe and tell purely imaginary 
tales of one’s wild past, and to go home and 
write tales quite as fatuous—this is to dis- 
honor the great name of Bohemia. And 
when, finally, the young men—alas! many 
of them are already greyheaded—review 
each other’s works in the inferior journals 
and magazines, and compare each other 
with the mighty Bohemians of the past, they 
commit a crime which, from the bourgeois 
point of view, may be paltry, but, from the 
genuine Bohemian point of view, is abomi- 
nable.— 7he Saturday Review. 

et 

Minnick—“Well, there was one thing I re- 
marked about your wife the first time I saw 
her—she was undoubtedly outspoken.” Hen- 
peck—“You don’t say! By whom?”—Phila- 
delphia Press. 

tet St 

A Goop THING: Consulting Physician— 
“Do you think the patient can stand an 
operation?” Family Doctor—“Can he stand 
it? Why, my dear sir, the man is a million- 


aire.” — Town Topics. 
ee 
“Bridget, were you entertaining a man in 
the kitchen last evening?” “Will, mum, 
thot’s f’r him t’ say. Oidone me best wid 
th’ m’terials at hand, mum.”—Philadelphia 
Bulletin. 








THE PRAYER OF WOMEN. 


BY FIONA MCLEOD. 





O Spirit that broods upon the hills 

And moves upon the face of the deep 

And is heard in the wind, 

Save us from the desire of men’s eyes 

And the cruel lust of them. 

Save us from the springing of the cruel seed 

In that narrow house, which is as the grave 

For darkness and loneliness... . 

That women carry with them with shame, 
and weariness, and long pain, 

Only for the laughter of man’s heart, 

And for the joy that triumphs therein, 

And the sport that is in his heart, 

Wherewith he mocketh us, 

Wherewith he playeth with us, 

Wherewith he trampleth uponus.... 

Us, who conceive and bear him: 

Us who bring him forth, 

Who feed him in the womb, and at the breast 
and at the knee: 

Whom he calleth mother and wife, 

And mother again of his children and his 
children’s children. 

Ah, hour of the hours, 

When he looks at our hair and sees it is 
grey: 

And at our eyes and sees they are dim; 

And at our lips straightened out with long 
pain; 

And our breasts fallen and scarred as a 
barren hill; 

And at our hands, worn with toil! 

Ah, hour of the hours, 

When seeing, he seeth all the bitter ruin 
and wreck of us— 

All save the violated womb that curses him— 

All save the heart that forbeareth.... 


for pity— 

All save the living brain that condemneth 
him— 

All save the spirit that shall not mate with 
him— 


All save the soul he shall never see 

Till he be one with it, and equal; 

He who hath the bridle, but guideth not; 

He who hath the whip, yet is driven; 

He who asa shepherd calleth upon us, 

But is himself a lost sheep, crying among 
the hills! 

O Spirit, and the Nine Angels who watch us, 

And Thou, white Christ, and Mary, Mother 
of Sorrow, 

Heal us of the wrong of man: 

We whose breasts are weary with milk, 

Cry, cry to Thee, O Compassionate. 


From the Hills of Dream. 
te 
During the earlier days of the reign ot 


Queen Victoria, dramatic performances were 
given at Windsor Castle, under the manage- 
ment of Charles Kean. The audiences 
being limited and stiffly aristocratic, the 
applause was,naturally, not especially hearty, 
and the comedians felt the absence of the 
more demonstrative approval manifested in 
the regular theatre. One evening the Queen 
sent an equerry to Mr. Kean to know if the 
actors would like anything (meaning re- 
freshments), when the actor replied. “Say 
to her Majesty that we should be grateful 
for a little applause when the spectators are 
pleased.” Back went the equerry and con- 
veyed the message. At the end of the act 
there was a slight suggestion of hand- 
clapping and exceedingly gentle foot-tapping. 
James Wallack, who knew nothing of the 
message sent to the Queen, hearing the mild 
demonstration, pricked up his ears and in- 
quired, “What is that?” Mr. Kean replied, 
“That, my dear Wallack, is applause.” “God 


bless me!” retorted Wallack, “I thought it 
was some one shelling peas. 
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LETTERS OF MARQUE. 


BY RUDYARD KIPLING. 


Letters of Marque’”’ first appeared in book 
form in 189], at Allahabad; anunlovely octavo, 
now quite priceless, having been almost imme- 
diately withdrawn from circulation by its author. 
In ‘Literary Anecdotes of the Nineteenth Cen- 


tury” (vol. ii, p. 405) under title of “The Suppres- 
sed Works of Rudyard Kipling,” the editors say: 
“It is happily not our business to record Mr. Kip- 
ling’s contributions to Indian journalism, Many 
of them have not been reprinted—will never be 
reprinted. ‘Letters of Marque’ were 
issued by the publishers in perfect good faith 
while Mr, Kipling was on his travels, but they,” 
as well as some earlier articles, ‘‘were thought 
by the author and his friends too immature for 
separate publication. Many passages, however, 
show the writer at his best, though the whole 
has evidently been written currente calamo,”’ 
& 


THE DEAD CITY OF AMBER. 


And what shall be said of Amber, Queen 
of the Pass—the city that Jey Singh bade 
his people slough as snakes cast their skins. 
The Globe-Trotter will assure you that it 
must be “done” before anything else, 
and the Globe-Trotter is, for once, perfectly 
correct. Amber lies between six and seven 
miles from Jeypore among the “tumbled 
fragments of the hills,” and is reachable by 
so prosaic a conveyance as a ticca-ghari and 
so uncomfortable a one as an elephant. He 
is provided by the Maharaja, and the people 
who make India their prey are apt to accept 
his services as a matter of course. 

Rise very early in the morning, before the 
stars have gone out, and drive througk the 
sleeping city till the pavement gives place 
to cactus and sand, and educational and 
enlightened institutions to mile upon mile of 
semi-decayed Hindu temples—brown and 
weather-beaten—running down to the shores 
of the great Man Sagar Lake, wherein are 
more ruined temples, palaces and tragments 
of causeways. The water-birds have their 
home in the half-submerged arcades and the 
mugger nuazles the shafts of .the pillars. It 
is a fitting prelude to the desoiation of 
Amber. Beyond the Man Sagar the road of 
to-day climbs up-hill, and by its side runs the 
huge stone causeway of yesterday—blocks 
sunk in concrete. Down this path the 
swords of Amber went out to kill. A triple 
wall rings the city, and, at the third gate, the 
road drops into the valley of Amber. In 
the half light of dawn, a great city sunk 
between hills and built round three sides of 
a lake is dimly visible, and one waits to catch 
the hum that should rise from it as the day 
breaks. The air in the valley is bitterly 
chill. With the growing light, Amber stands 
revealed, and the traveler sees that it is a 
city that will never wake. A few meenas 
live in huts at the end of the valley, but the 
temples, the shrines, the palaces and the 
tiers-on-tiers of houses are desolate. Trees 
grow in and split open the walls, the windows 
are filled with brushwood, and the cactus 
chokes the street. The Englishman made 
his way up the side of the hill to the great 
palace that overlooks everything except the 
red fort of Jeighur, guardian of Amber. As 
the elephant swung up the steep roads paved 
with stone and built out on the sides of the 
hill, the Englishman looked into empty 
houses where the little grey squirrel sat and 
scratched its ears. The peacock walked 
upon the house tops and the blue pigeon 
roosted within. He passed under 
studded gates whereof the hinges were eaten 
out with rust, and by walls plumed and 
crowned with grass, and under more gate- 
ways, till, at last, he reached the palace and 
came suddenly intoa great quadrangle where 


iron- 








two blinded, arrogant stallions, covered with 
red and gold trappings, screamed and neighed 
at each other from opposite ends of the vast 
space. Fora little time these were the only 
visible living beings, and they were in perfect 
accord with the spirit of the spot. After- 
wards certain workmen appeared, for it 
seems that the Maharaja keeps the old 
palace of his forefathers in good repair, but 
they were modern and mercenary, and with 
great difficulty were detached from the 
skirts of the traveler. A somewhat extensive 
experience of palace-seeing had taught him 
that it is best to see palaces alone, for the 
Oriental as a guide is undiscriminating and 
sets too great astore on corrugated iron-roofs 
and glazed drain-pipes. 

So the Englishman went into this palace 
built of stone, bedded on stone, springing 
out of scarped rock, and reached by stone 
ways—nothing but stone. Presently, he 
stumbled across a little temple of Kali, a 
gem of marble tracery and inlay, very dark 
and, at that hour of the morning, very cold. 

If, as Violet-le-Duc tells us to believe, a 
building reflects the character of its inhab- 
itants it must be impossible for one reared 
in an Eastern palace to think straightly or 
speak freely or—but here the annals of 
Rajputana contradict the theory—to act 
openly. The cramped and darkened rooms, 
the narrow smooth-walled passages with 
recesses where a man might wait for his 
enemy unseen, the maze of ascending and 
descending stairs leading nowhither, the ever 
present screens of marble tracery that may 
hide or reveal so much,—all these things 
breathe of plot and counter-plot, league and 
intrigue. In a living palace where the sight- 
seer knows and feels that there are human 
beings everywhere, and that he is followed 
by scores of unseen eyes, the impression is 
almost unendurable. In a dead palace—a 
cemetery of loves and hatreds done with 
hundreds of years ago, and of plottings that 
had for their end—though the greybeards 
who plotted knew it not—the coming of the 
British tourists with guide-book and sunhat— 
oppression gives place to simple impertiment 
curios'ty. The Englishman wandered into 
all parts of the palace, for there was no one 
to stop him—not even the ghosts of the 
dead Ranis—through ivory-studded doors, 
into the women’s quarters, where a stream 
of water once flowed over a chiselled marble 
channel. A creeper had set its hands upon 
the lattice here, and there was dust of old 
nests in one of the niches in the wall. Did 
the lady of light virtue who managed to be- 
come possessed of so great a portion of 
Jey Singh’s library ever set her dainty feet 
inthe trim garden of the Hall of Pleasure 
beyond the screen-work? Was it in the 
forty-pillared Hall of Audience that the 
order went forth that the Chief of Birjooghar 
was to be slain, and from what wall did the 
King look out when the horsemen clattered 
up the steep stone path to the palace, bear- 
ng on their saddle-bows the heads of the 
bravest of Rajore? There were questions 
innumerable to be asked in each court and 
keep and cell; aye, but the only answer was 
the cooing of the pigeons on the walls. 

If a man desired beauty, there was enough 
and to spare in the palace; and of strength 
more than enough. By inlay and carved 
marble, by glass and color, the Kings who 
took their pleasure in that now desolate pile, 
made all that their eyes rested upon royal 
and superb. But any description of the 
artistic side of the palace, if it were not im- 
possible, would be wearisome. The wise 
man will visit it when time and occasion 

serve, and will then, in some small measure, 
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understand what must have been the riotous, 
sumptuous, murderous life to which our 
Governors and Lieutenant-Governors, Com- 
and Deputy Commissioners, 
Colonels and Captains and the Subalterns 
after their kind, have put an end. 

From the top of the palace you may read, 
if you please, the Book of Ezekiel written in 
stone upon the hillside. Coming up, the 
Englishman had seen the city from below or 
ona level. He now looked into its very 
heart—the heart that had ceased to beat. 
There was no sound of men or cattle, or 
grindstones in those pitiful streets—nothing 
bnt the cooing of the pigeons. At first it 
seemed that the palace was not ruined at all 
—that presently the women would come up 
on the house-tops and the bells would ring 
in the temples. But as he attempted to fol- 
low with his eye the turns of the streets, 
the Englishman saw that they died out in 
wood tangle and blocks of fallen stone, and 
that some of the houses were rent with great 
cracks, and pierced from roof to road with 
holes that let in the morning sun. The drip- 
stones of the eaves were gap-toothed, and 
the tracery of the screens had fallen out so 
that zenana-rooms lay shamelessly open to 
the day. On the outskirts of the city, the 
strong walled houses dwindled and sank 
down to mere stone-heaps and faint indica- 
tions of plinth and wall, hard to trace against 
the background of stony soil. The shadow 
of the palace lay over two-thirds of the city 
and the trees deepened the shadow. “He 
who has bent him o’er the dead” after the 
hour of which Byron sings, knows that the 
features of the man become blunted as it 
were—the face begins to fade. The same 
hideous look lies on the face of the Queen 
of the Pass, and when once this is realized, 
the eye wonders that it could have ever be- 
lieved in the life of her. She is the city 
“whose graves are set in the side of the pit, 
and her company is, round about her 
graves,” sister of Pathros, Zoan and No. 

Moved by athoroughly insular instinct, 
the Englishman took up a piece of plaster 
and heaved it from the palace wall into the 
dark streets below. It bounded from a 
house-top to a window-ledge, and thence in- 
to a little square, andthe sound of its fall 
was hollow and echoing, as the sound of a 
stone in a well. Then the silence closed up 
upon the sound, till, in the far away court- 
yard below, the roped stallions began scream - 
ing afresh. There may be desolation in 
the great Indian Desert to the westward, 
and there is desolation upon the open seas; 
but the desolation of Amber is beyond the 
loneliness either of land or sea. Men by the 
hundred thousand must have toiled at the 
walls that bound it, the temples and bastions 
that stud the walls, the fort that overlooks 
all, the canals that once lifted water tothe 
palace, andthe garden in the lake of the 


missioners 


valley. Renan could describe it as it stands 
to-day, and Verestchagin could paint it. 
as 
CHITOR. 


The death of Amber was as nothing to 
the death of Chitor—a body whence the life 
had been driven by riot and sword. Men 
had parcelled the gardens of her palaces 
and the courtyards of her temples into 
fields; and cattle grazed among the rem- 
nants oc the shattered tombs. But over all 
—over rent bastion, split temple-wall, pierced 
roof and prone pillar—lay the “shadow of its 
beauty while it flourished its pride.” 
‘The Englishman walked into a stately palace 
of many rooms, where the sunlight streamed 
in through wall and roof, and up crazy stone 


in 








stairways, held together, it seemed, by the 
marauding trees. In one bastion, a wind- 
sown peepul had wrenched a thick slab clear 
of the wall, but held it tight pressed ina 
crook of a branch, asa man holds downa 
falien enemy under his elbow, shoulder and 
In another place, a strange, un- 
from nowhere, was 


forearm. 
canny wind, sprung 
singing all alone among the pillars of what 
may cave been a Hall of Audience. The 
Englishman wandered so far in one palace 
that he came to an almost black-dark room, 
high up in a wall, and said proudly to him- 
self:—“I must be the first man who has 
been here;” meaning thereby no harm or 
insult to any one. But he tripped and fell, 
and as he put out his hands, he felt that the 
stairs had been worn hollow and smooth by 
the tread of innumerable naked feet. Then 
he was afraid, and came away very quickly, 
stepping delicately over fallen friezes and 
bits of sculptured men, so as not to offend 
the dead; and was mightily relieved when 
he recovered his elephant and allowed the 
guide to take him to Kumbha Rana’s Tower 
of Victory. 

This stands, like all things in Chitor, 
among ruins, but time andthe other enemies 
have been good toit. It is a Jain edifice, 
nine stories high, crowned atop—was this 
designed insult or undesigned repair?—with 
a purely Mohamedan dome, wherein the 
pigeons and the bats live. Excepting this 
blemish, the Tower of Victory is nearly as 
fair as when it left the hands of the builder 
whose name has not been handed down to 
us. It is to be observed here that the first, 
or more ruined, Tower of Victory, built in 
Alluji’s days, when Chitor was comparatively 
young, was raised by some pious Jain as 
proof of conquest over things spiritual. 
The second tower is more worldly in intent. 


Those who care to look, may find else- 
where a definition of its architecture and its 
more striking peculiarities. It was in kind, 
but not in degree, like the Jugdesh Temple 
at Udaipur, and, as it exceeded it in magni- 
ficence, so its effect upon the mind was more 
intense. The confusing intricacy of the 
figures with which it was wreathed from top 
to bottom, the recurrence of the one calm 
face, the God enthroned, holding the Wheel 
of the Law, and the appalling lavishness of 
decoration, all worked towards the instil- 
ment of fear and aversion. 


have been one of the 
objects of the architect. The tower, in the 
arrangement of its stairways, is like the 
interior of a Chinese carved ivory puzzle- 
ball. The idea given is that, even while 
you are ascending, you are wrapping your- 
self deeper and deeper in the tangle ofa 
mighty maze. Add to this the half-light, 
the thronging armies of sculptured figures, 
the mad profusion of design splashed as 
impartially upon the undersides of the stone 
window-slabs as upon the door-beam of the 
threshold—and, most abhorrent of all, the 
slippery sliminess of the walls, worn smooth 
by naked men, and you will understand that 
the tower is not a soothing place to visit. 
The Englishman fancied presumptuously 
that he had, in a way, grasped the builder’s 
idea; and when he came to the top story 
and sat among the pigeons his theory was 
this: —To attain power, wrote the builder of 
old, in sentences of fine stone, it is neces- 
sary to pass through all sorts of close-packed 
horrors, treacheries, battles and insults, in 
darkness and without knowledge, whether 
the road leads upward or into a hopeless 
cul-de-sac. Kumbha Rana must many times 
have climbed to the top story, and looked 
out towards the uplands of Malwa on the 


Surely this must 
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one side and his own great Mewar on the 
other, in the days when all the rock hummed 
with life and the clatter of hooves upon the 
stony ways, and Mahmoud of Malwa was 
safe in hold. How he must have swelled 
with pride—fine insolent pride of life and 
rule and power,—power not only to break 
things, but to compel such builders as those 
who piled the tower to his royal will! There 
was no decoration in the top story to be- 
wilder or amaze—nothing but well-grooved 
stone-slabs, and a boundless view fit for 
kings who traced their ancestry— 
“From times when forth from the sunlight, the 
first of our kings came down, 
And had the earth for his footstool, and wore 
the stars for his crown,”’ 

The builder had left no mark behind him 
—not even a mark on the threshold of the 
door, or a sign in the head of the topmost 
step. The Englishman looked in both places, 
believing that those were the places generally 
chosen for mark-cutting. So he sat and 
meditated on the beauties of Kingship and 
the unholiness of Hindu art, and what power 
a shadow-land of hap 
upon those who believed in it, and what 
Lord Dufferin, who is the nearest approach 
in this India, must have thought 
D.—C.’s clanked after him up the 
But the day was wearing, 
in both senses—and, in 


lewd monstrosities 


to a king 
when A. 

narrow steps. 
and he came down 


his descent, the carven things on every side 
of the tower and above and below, once 
more took hold of and perverted his fancy, 
so that he arrived at the bottom in a frame of 
mind eminently fitted for a descent into the 
Gau-Mukh, which is nothing more terrible 
than a little spring, falling into a reservoir, 
in the side of the hill. 

He stumbled across more ruins and passed 
between tombs of dead Ranis, till he came 
to a flight of steps, built out and cut out 
from rock, going down as far as he could 
see into a growth of trees on a terrace below 
him. The stone of the steps had been worn 
and polished by naked feet till it showed its 
markings clearly as agate; and where the 
steps ended in a rock-slope, there was a 
visible glair, a great snail track, upon the 
rocks. It was hard to keep safe footing on 
the sliminess. The air was thick with the 
sick smell of stale incense, and grains of rice 
were scattered upon the steps. But there 
was no one to beseen. Now this in itself 
was not specially alarming; but the Genius 
of the Place must be responsible for making 
itso. The Englishman slipped and bumped 
on the rocks, and arrived, more suddenly 
than he desired, upon the edge of a dull blue 
tank, sunk between walls of timeless ma- 
sonry. Ina slabbed-in-recess, water was pour- 
ing through a shapeless stone gargoyle, into a 
Tough; which trough again dripped into the 
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tank. Almost under the little trickle of 
water, was the loathsome Emblem of Crea- 
tion, and there were flowers and rice around 
it. Water was trickling from a score of 
places in the cut face of the hill, oozing be- 
tween the edges of the steps and welling up 
between the stone slabs of the terrace. 
Trees sprouted in the sides of the tank and 
hid its surroundings. It seemed as though 
the descent had led the Englishman, firstly, 
two thousand years away from his own cen- 
tury, and secondly, into a trap, and that he 
would fall off the polished stones into the 
stinking tank, or that the Gau-Mukh would 
continue to pour water placidly until 
the tank rose up and swamped him, or that 
some of the stone slabs would fall forward 
and crush him flat. 

Then he was conscious of remembering, 
with peculiar and unnecessary distinctness, 
that, from the Gau Mukh, a passage led to 
the subterranean chambers in wh‘ch fair 
Pudmini and her handmaids had slain them- 
selves. Also, that Tod had written and the 
Station-master at Chitor had said, that some 
sort of devil, or ghoul, or some thing, stood 
at the entrance or that approach. All of 
which was a nightmare bred in full day, and 
but it was the fault of the 
Genius of the Place, who made the English- 
man feel that he had done a great wrong in 
trespassing into the very heart and soul of 


all Chitor, And, behind him, the Gau- 
Mukh guggled and choked like a man in his 
death-throe. The Englishman endured as 
long as he could—about two minutes. Then 
it came upon him that he must go quickly 
out of this place of years and blood—must 
get back to the afternoon sunshine, and 
Gerowlia, and the dak-bungalow with the 
French bedstead. He desired no archzxo- 
logical information, he wished to take no 
notes, and, above all, he did not care to look 
behicd him, where stood the reminder that 
he was no better than the beasts that perish. 
But he had to cross the smooth, worn rocks, 
and he felt their sliminess through his boot- 
soles. It was as though he were treading 
on the soft, oiled skin of a Hindu. As soon 
as the steps gave refuge, he floundered up 
them, and so came out of the Gau-Mukh, 
bedewed with that perspiration which follows 
alike on honest toil—or childish fear. 

“This,” said he to himself, “is absurd!” 
and sat down on the fallen top of a temple 
to review the situation. But the Gau-Mukh 
had disappeared. He could see the dip in 
the ground, and the beginning of the steps, 
but nothing more. 


THE PALACK OF BOONDI, 





It has been written “the coup d’qil of the 
castellated Palace of Boundi, from which- 
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“WATER IS WATER, WINE IS WINE, 
HERE’S TO CRYSTAL WATER, 
THAT MAKES SICKNESS A CRIME.” 


For the healthy it is the greatest of luxuries. 

For the sick no blessing is sweeter. 

For the young it keeps all the machinery of the body in a state of perfect devel- 
opment, and wards off all diseases to which young life is most susceptible. 

And for old age it readily dissolves and carries off all the deadly secretions which 


weakening organs are unable to wholly eliminate. 
In Crystal Water there are no disease germs, no organic matter, no sewage. 
Crystal water Beverages are the finest drinks ever put on the market. 


GINGER ALE, IRONKOLA, BIRCH BEER, ORANGE PHOSPHATE, CHERRY, CHAMPAGNE CIDER, LEMON 
SODA, LEMON SOUR, STRAWBERRY, SARSAPARILLA, SELTZER, VICHY, CRYSTALARIS, ETC. 


CRYSTAL WATER CO., 








2020 to 2026 Walnut Street. 








ever side you approach it, is perhaps the 
most striking in India. Whoever has seen 
the Palace of Boondi can easily picture to 
himself the hanging gardens of Semiramis.” 
This is true—and more too. To give on 
paper any adequate idea of the Boondi-ki- 
Mahal is impossible. Jeypore Palace may 
be called the Versailles of India; Udaipur’s 
House of State is dwarfed by the hills round 
it and the spread of the Pichola lake; 
Jodhpur’s House of Strife, grey towers on 
red rock, is the work of giants; but the 
Palace of Boondi, even in broad daylight, is 
such a Palace as men build for themselves 
in uneasy dreams—the work of goblins more 
than the work of men. It is built into and 
out of hill side, in gigantic terrace on ter- 
race, and dominates the whole of the city. 
But a detailed description of it were useless. 
Owing tothe dip of the valley in which the 
city stands, it can only be well seen from 
one place, the main road of the city, and 
from that point seems like an avalanche of 
masonry ready to rush down and whelm 
the gorge. Like all the other Palaces of 
Rajputana, it is the work of many hands, 
and the present Raja has thrown out a 
bastion of no small size on one of the lower 
levels, which has been four or five years in 
the building. Only by scaling this annex, 
and from the other side of the valley, seeing 
how insignificant is its great bulk in the 
entire scheme, is it possible to get some idea 
of the stupendous size of the Palace. No 
one knows where the hill begins and where 
the Palace ends. Men say that there are 
subterranean chambers leading into the heart 
of the hills, and passages communicating 
with the extreme limit of Taragarh, the 
giant fortress that crowns the hill and flanks 
the whole of the valley on the Palace side. 
They say that there is as much room under 


as above ground, and that none know the 
whole extent of the Palace. Looking at it 
from below, the Engliskman could readily 
believe that nothing was impossible for those 
who had built it. The dominant impression 
was of height—height that heaved itself out 
of the hillside and weighed upon the eyelids 
of the beholder. The steep slope of the 
land had helped the builders in securing this 
effect. From the main road of the city a 
steep stone-paved ascent led to the first gate 
—name not communicated by the zealous 
following. Two gaudily painted fishes faced 
each other over the arch, and there was little 
except glaring color ornamentation visible. 
This gate gave into what they called the 
chowk of the Palace, and one had need to 
look twice ere realizing that this open space, 
crammed with human life, was a spur of the 
hill on which the Palace stood, paved and 
built over. There had been little attempt at 
levelling the ground. The foot-worn stones 
followed the contour of the ground and ran 
up tothe walls of the Palace smooth as glass. 
Immediately facing the Gate of the Fish was 
the Quarter-Guard barracks, a dark and dirty 
room, and here, in a chamber hollowed out 
is a wall, were stored the big drums of 
State, the nakarras. The appearance of the 
Englishman seemed to be the signal for 
smiting the biggest of allthe drums, and the 
dead thunder rolled up the Palace chowk, and 
came back from the unpierced Palace walls 
in hollow groaning. It was an eerie welcome 
—this single, sullen boom. In this enclosure, 
four hundred years ago, if the legend be true, 
a son of the great Rao Bando, who dreamed 
a dream as Pharoah did and saved Boondi 
from famine, left a little band of Haras to 
wait his bidding while he went up into the 
Palace and slew his two uncles who had 
usurped the throne and abandoned the faith 
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of their fathers. When he had pierced one stones, and when the place was swimming 


and hacked the other, as they sat alone and 
unattended, he called out to his followers, 
who made a slaughter-house of the enclosure 
and cut up the usurpers’ adherents. At the 
best of times men slip on these smooth 


in blood, foothold must have been treachous 
indeed. 
a3 
The Englishman was taken down the 
steps and fell into the arms of a bristled 
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giant who had left his horse in the court- 
yard, and the giant spoke at length, waving 
his armsin the air, but the Englishman 
could not understand him and dropped into 
the hubbub at the Palace foot. Except the 
main lines of the building there is nothing 
straight or angular about it. The rush of 
people seems to have rounded and softened 
every corner, as a river grinds down 
bowlders. From the lowest tier, two zig- 
zags, all of rounded stones sunk in mortar, 
took the Englishman to a gate where two 
carved elephants were thrusting at each 
other over the arch, and, because neither he 
nor any one round him could give the gate a 
name, he called it the “Gate of the Ele- 
phants.” Here the noise from the Treasury 
was softened and entry through the gate 
brought him into a well-known world, the 
drowsy peace of a King’s Palace. There 
was a courtyard surrounded by stables in 
which were kept chosen horses, and two or 
three saises were sleeping in the sun. There 
was no other life except the whirr and coo 
of the pigeons. In time—though really 
there is no such a thing as time off the line 
of railway—an official appeared begirt with 
the skewer-like keys that open the native 
bayonet-locks, each from six inches to a foot 
long. Where was the Raj Mahal in which, 
sixty-six years ago, Tod formally installed 
Ram Singh, “whois now in his eleventh 
year, fair and with a lively intelligent cast 
of face.” g.The warden made no answer, 
but led to a room, overlooking the courtyard, 
in which two armed men stood before an 
empty throne of white marble. They 
motioned silently that none must pass im- 
mediately before the fakht of the King, but 
go round, keeping to the far side of the 
double row of pillars. Near the walls were 
stone slabs pierced to take the butts of long, 
venomous, black bamboo lances; rude 
coffers were disposed about the room and 
ruder sketches of Ganesh adorned the walls. 
“The men,” said the warden, “watch here 
day and night because this place is the 
Rutton Daulat.” That, you will concede, is 
lucid enough. “He who does not understand 
it may goto for athick-headed barbarian. 

From the Rutton Daulat the warden 
unlocked doors that led into a_ hall 
of audience—the Chutter Mahal—built by 
Raja Chutter Lal, who was killed more than 
two hundred years ago, in the latter days of 
Shah Jehan, for whom he fought. Two 
rooms, each supported on double rows of 
pillars, flank the open space, in the centre 
of which is a marble reservoir. Here the 
Englishman looked anxiously for some of 
the atrocities of the West, and was pleased 
to find that, with the exception of a vase 
of artificial flowers and a clock, both hid in 
mibrabs, there was nothing that jarred with 
the exquisite pillars, and the raw blaze of 
color in the roofs of the rooms. In the 
middle of these impertinent observations 
something sighed—sighed like a distressed 
ghost. Unaccountable voices are at all 
times unpleasant, especially when the hearer 
is some hundred feet or so above ground in 
an unknown Palace in an unknown land. A 
gust of wind had found its way through one 
of the latticed balconies, and had breathed 
upon a thin plate of metal, some astrological 
instrument, slung gongwise on a tripod. 
The tone was as soft as that of an olian 
harp, and, because of the surroundings, 
infinitely more paletive: 
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There was an inlaid ivory door, set in 
lintel and posts crusted with looking-glass— 
all apparently old work. This opened into a 
darkened room where there were gilt and 
silver charpoys, and portraits, in the native 
fashion, of the illustrious dead of Boondi. 
Beyond the darkness was a balcony clinging 
to the sheer side of the Palace, and it was 
then that the Englishman realized to what a 
height he had climbed without knowing it. 
He looked down upon the bustle of the 
Treasury and the stream of life flowing into 
and out of the Gate of the Fishes where the 
big nakarras lie. Lifting his eyes, he saw 
how Boondi City had built itself, spreading 
from west to east as the confined valley 
became too narrow and the years more 
peaceable. The Boondi hills are the barrier 
that separates the stony-uneven ground near 
Deoli from the flats of Kotah, twenty miles 
away. From the Palace balcony the road to 
the eye is clear to the banks of the Chumbul 
river, which was the Debatable Ford in 
times gone by and was leaped, as all rivers 
with any pretensions to a pedigree have been, 
by more than one magic horse. Northward 
and easterly the hills run out to Indugarh, 
and southward and westerly to territory 
marked “disputed” on the map, in the present 
year of grace. From this balcony the Raja 
can see to the limit of his territory eastward, 
lixe the good King of Yves, his empire is all 
under his hand. He is, or the politicals 
err, that same Ram Singh who was installed 
by Tod, in 1821, and for whose success in 
killing his first deer, Tod was, by the Queen- 
Mother of Boondi, bidden to rejoice. To-day 
the people of Boondi say:—“This Durbar is 
very old, so old that few men remember its 
beginning, for they were in our fathers’ 
time.” It is related also of Boondi that, on 
the occasion of the Queen’s Jubilee, they 
said proudly that their ruler had reigned for 
sixty years, and he was aman. They saw 
nothing astonishing in the fact of a woman 
having reigned for fifty. History does not 
say whether they jubilated, for there are 
no Englishmenin Boondi to write accounts 
of demonstrations and foundation-stone lay- 
ing to the daily newspapers, and then Boondi 
is very, very small. Inthe early morning 
you may see a man being pantingly chased 
out of the city by another man with a naked, 
sword. This is the dak and the dak-guard 
and the effect is as though runner and 
swordsman lay under a doom—the one to fly 
with the fear of death always before him, as 
men fly in dreams, and the other to perpetu- 
ally fail of his revenge. But this leaves us 
still in the swallow nest balcony. 

The warden unlocked more doors and led 
the Englishman still higher, but into a gar- 
den—a heavily timbered garden with a tank 
for gold-fish in the midst! For once the 
impassive following smiled when they saw 
that the Englishman was impressed. 

“This,” said they, “isthe Rang Bilas.” 
“But who made it?” “Whoknows? It was 
made long ago.” The Englishman looked 
over the garden-wall, a foot-high parapet, 
and shuddered. There was only the flat 
side of the Palace, and a drop on to 
the stones of the zigzags, scores of feet 
below. Above him was the riven hillside 
and the decaying wall of Taragarh and 
behind him this fair garden, hung hke 
Mahomet’s coffin, full of the noise of birds 
and the talking of the wind in the branches. 
The warden entered into a jougihy explana- 
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tion of the nature of the delusion, showing 
how—but he was stopped before he was 
finished. His listener did not want to know 
“how the trick was done.” Here was the 
garden, and there were three or four stories 
climbed to reach toit. At one end of the 


garden was a small room, under treatment 
by native artists who were painting the 
panels with historical pictures, in distemper. 
Theirs was florid polychromatic art, but 
skirting the floor was a series of frescoes 
in red, black and white, of combats with 
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Mason Violet (Ve-o-lay) ( Paris) 
(These Perfumes are in Bulk.) 
Ambre Royal, reg. price $1.00 02........s000:0--:c00-s00169€ 02 
J. E. Atkinson (London) 
The Standard White Rose of the world, 
FEM: PICS PIC OF; OUP PTICE :osssiescscs 0-0 casesesons scorccesnnne 49c 
Ferd Muhlens 
(4711 Glockengasse, Cologne, Germany ) 
”La Baronesse Extracts” 
Per oz. 
June Roses, FOR. DEICE: SOC OG 5.5 Scress. ci cass conseneccen Se 
White Roses, ee Or ace peal Mistwiveesstaccee 
Heliotrope, (Memes SG ere or eee = 
Lilac, so Sei eee tre ore en mee 28c 
Lily of the Valley, ” ” en TO cates iinet cabesart cade ote 28c 
Violet de Parme, ” ” OD eee Ne 28c 
Freesia, “4 Eee oem 37c 
Violette, a FO oe es 
E, Pinaud (in bulk) ( Paris) 
Per 0z 
Lilac de France, reg. price 75c, cut to.. sbuath 
Brisade Las Pampas, reg. price $1. 00 02., , cut to ieee 6lc 
ERIM ee Le eS hn BON 6l1c 
Amora Tulip, 6 i . SS eee 6lc 
Anemone de France, “ ‘i 7 oe: 61c 
Lily of the Valley, . Se. -* 2 See 
Jockey Club, = vy es ee ee 33c 
Violette Sensation, . See SS RE 54c 
Roman Rose, . © 6100 © & Soo 61c 
Violette Reine, bi ss bs = Swe 69c 
French Carnation, si = ° + © $2.0 
Royal Ixora, : . ” rs 69c 


Clear Havana and Key West—What does HE smoke? 
We have the Cigars to please him! 


Sar Alverez, La Satesfecia 
The grandest line of the finest Cigars ever made. 


La Satesfecia, the 15c straight size, box 50 Sears $4.50 
« 2 for 25c 
Ki * Wie etestaht © 8 Bb. ccsccset: $2.35 
, * « 3 for 25c Oe eee $2.35 
And 16 other fine, fancy sizes at the same cut price. 
Sol Cubanas, Finest of aeynane—onty 
Sol Cubanas, the 2 for 25c size, box 25... canssee MOD 
“ec straight * * SO... soon Gh BS 
" = © Sfor 2c... * 80... mee. WK 
HABANEROS— Our ~ Special Key West, 
per box of 50... .. $2.40 
MANUEL MARTEZ— “Extra fine—select “Vueltra. “Havana, 
BO Ee eG GEO csccnctno cadens cate conniser ancvser- cnensss $2.00 


STICKNEY’S SECURITY—3 for 25c size, box 25....... $1.55 
The great Club House Cigar—EL DELITOSA— 

(Down town club size) reg. 2 for 25c, at box 50..$5.00 
STAGHORN—High grade, 3 for 25c stock, box 50....$2.40 
LA SANTIAGO—Reg. price, 3 for 25c, box 25......... $1.50 


THE YUKON—High grade Se cigar, box of 50.........$1.20 
THE YUKON— * © nse 
THE ADVANCE—Chicago’s famous Cigar, very high 

NS SEF SIU, THREE TIE GU sntedcnctee =>: cncntisin eecnmnesnromecinn 80c 
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OTHING is more universally acceptable as a Gift than 
Fine Perfumes. Knowing this we gave our well-known makers 
large orders for fine goods, expecting to be in our grand New Store, 515 Olive 
Street, in time for X-mas. Vexatious delays now make it impossible to move before the 
Rather than carry over or move any of our Two Fine Stocks, we have 





‘Cigars for X-Mas Miits, 


Gut the Yrice on Yertumes 


and from now until X-mas the FINEST PERFUMES, from the great perfume makers of the 
world, will be offered at a reduction of GO PER CENT AND MORE. Compare 


the prices and note well the standard quality of the Perfumes. 


Special X-mas Boxes. 


(ORIGINAL PACKAGES. ) 
Roger & Gallet. 





Our Price. 

Violette de Parme, 134 08., regs $1.26... ..cecccsee 77¢ 

x OG EO AR recatnes ~ $1.15 

Vera Vidlette, 14 oz. bottle, ‘¢ $1.25 .. ee 

Peau de Espagne, 114 oz. bottle, reg. $1. 25......8l¢ 

Boquet des Amours .. .......... 81lc 
Hudnut’s New York. 


WOOD VIOLET Extract. 
An American Maker’s Triumph. 
Very delicate odor. 

Regular price, 75¢... ........s000.Cut to 37¢ 


Guerlain Rue de la Paix (Paris) 
Jickey, a perfume of distinctive odor, and very 
lasting, reg. price $1.00, our cut price..59c oz 





ALL OF OUR 


Cut Glass Bottles and Atomizers 


Ranging in price from 20c to $20.00, 
have beeu relentlessly 


PRICE CUT, 


And a great opportunity, at the most opportune 
time, is now offered to obtain the “Appreciated 
Kind” of Gifts at one-half or two-thirds their real 
value. 


cigars and tobacco. 

It is the aim of our expert Cigar men to so 
advise and assist the ladies in the purchase of 
Cigars for an X-mas gift, that the recipient of 
the gift will be pleased and satisfied. This is 
of as much or more importance than the great 
saving of money our prices on cigars afford you. 


The Great Prefrencia Cigar, 


the Puritano Fino size, 
Ordinarily sold everywhere for 10c, is sold here 
at the most remarkable price of 


$2.98 for box of 50 Cigars. 


Think of it, almost half price. 


The Prefrencia Cigar, the 2 for 25c size, is also 
cut to sell almost as an X-mas gift. 


Box of 25 Prefrencia, ,,2 £". $2.05 
Regular price, $2.75. 


Should by any chance the cigars you buy him 
not suit the taste of the smoker, we will at any time 
exchange the box or any part of it. 


Prompt delivery of mail orders if 15c extra is 
enclosed. 










L. T. Piver ( Paris) 
Per 0z 
Azurea, Ne Vie asta cctese wes cshcaugs hosucusecosdares 59c 
I OR SIRS SS igh cd eee ee ae ee 59c 
Rosiris, oe Basedeedeaccaeansht ae xehcncescsseeeee 59c 
Corylopsis du Japan, “ “ .59c 
Parisiana, . 59c 
Iris Blanc, ar .59c 
Crown Perfumery Co. (London) 
Per oz. 
Violet Ambre, UN I Us Sei ons voscnned Splenciccibens 69c 
Orchidia, . ante en RE eer 69c 
Ambre, Ue ty | We” eeeccemed docunanens eeee 69c 
Chypre, yi DR ehsiistincn eeoeecene 
White Rose, = Ce 
Crabapple Blossom, “ Mie NG SU cies tues cateaeaamnieaenne ane 


Lautier Fils, 


(Grasse, France) 


Per oz. 
May Bells, reg. 75c oz. Roicien tee Rtkcioegs aa 
Lilac Blooms, i eR ae: 
prema renee ne, ciispsidmcsscmseceiees Oe 
Roger & Gallet, ( Paris) 
BULK ODORS. Per oz. 
Vera Violet, reg. 75c and $1.00 o2.............:c00. 55 
Violet de Parme, “ ‘“ Oe Ye en 
Peau D’Espagne, “ “ ee Secaltntensena’ 55¢ 
Iris Blanc, oe a I Mea EE 55c 
Boquet des Amours, “ “ wR eee ee 


Lubin, (55 Rue St. Anne, Paris) 
Per oz. 
Violet, reg. $1. 00 oz... lal: eochennneicilipidealags eee 
MR I UE EO. I a, ibs vicesuandsocecacnoncen a unndiew 69c 
Jockey Club, ” 3 FP stasis Sout ohaas estates tecae c/n 


Where to buy them and save thirty cents on every dollar—and how to buy them 
without the annoyances that ladies encounter in a store which is devoted only to 


Clear Havana and Key West—What does HE sinoke? 
We have the Cigars to please him. 
CHANCELLOR—The reg. 10c straight size, box of 25..$1.88 
" Z2ereae “ ¢ &* 2a 
« « « 3 « « « e c ps $1. 55 
MERCANTILES—The reg. 10c straight, box of 25....$1.88 
“3 for 25eaize, * “ Masses $1.55 
TOM BENTON—Reg. price, 3 for 25c “ “ “...... $1.70 
DANIEL MANNING— Reg. price, 10c straight, box 25..$1.75 
SEIDENBERG’S FAMOUS FIGARO — 


reg. price $2.25 maede OU Se $1.65 
CORONAS—Box 25... scigeiienekatt oacwanan nee 
SS a a eS 89c 
I a sesalimapenionteas 89c 
CHILDS—Reg.* price $2.00, ‘box of 50. . ee 
BARRISTERS — 5c straight size, box of ee 89 
Reg. 10c straight size, reg. rive $3.75, 

box of 50... .. $3.00 

. Reg. 10c size, Xmas box of 12........... 96c 


MARTELS—Made in the great Gen. Arthur factory, and 
equal in quality to that celebrated Cigar. The brand 
being controlled by us in St. Louis, enables us to offer 
this 10c value at 5c straight, or by the box of 25..$1.25 

GEN. ARTHUR—The heaviest selling Cigar in the world, 
reg. 3 for 25¢ size, box of 25....$1.55 

« « « 50. $3. 05 

10¢ straight“ “ “ 25...$1.88 


« « 


- CHERRY DIAMOND—Reg. 10c size, box of 50........... $3.05 


Jt. Louis ie Economical Drug Stores, 


JUDGE & DOLPH PHARM. CO. 
FOURTH AND MARKET STS. 


616 Locust St., (Just west of Bart’s) 
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Ladies’ Writing or Manicure Sets, 
1,200 Albums in celluloid, plush, leather, : consisting of seven sterling silver 
etc, musical, easel, standing, rich and hand- pieces, $3.50. 
some coverings, at 75c, $1.00, $1.25, $1.50, 


$2.00, $2.50 to $15.00 A beautiful line of holiday shell 


back Combs, ornamented with pearl 


Scrap Books, beautiful designs, at 10c, 15c, 25c, and gold or turquoise and 
35¢c, 50c, 75c to $4.50. gold, $1.25 to $5.75 each. 
Autograph Albums, new designs, at 10c, 15c, Cut Glass Powder Boxes, 
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25c, 50c, 75c to $5.50. 
with sterling silver tops, 85c 


MIRRORS. @ to $4.00 each. 
1,500 Mirrors, shaving, standing, hand, swinging, Military Sets, 2 Brushes 





triplicate, in all the newest designs, at 5c, 10c, 25c, 50c, and Comb, sterling silver 





75c, $1.00, $1.25, $1.50, $2.00 $20.00. tops, $3.25 a set. 


~~ ™ FRAMES. Gentlemen’s silk 
a) Hi 2,500 Metal Frames, in every variety of design and make, Fobs, all new de- 
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ey : beautifully finished, all sizes, at 25c, 35c, 50c, 75c, $1.00, $1.50 to signs, with or with- 


$5.00. out charms, 65c¢ to 


$3.50. 


Leather Goods. 


Men’s Books, all styles, at 25c, 50c, 75c 
$1.00, $1.25 to $3.50. 
variety, at Sc, $0c, $5c, 25c, 35c, 50c to $1.00. Chatelain Bags, the latest shapes, all colors, 
Ladies’ Pocket Books, every style and de- at 25¢, 50c, 75¢, $1.00, $1.25, $1.50, $2.00 to $8.50. 


sign at 25c, 35c, 50c, 75c, $1.00, $1.25, $1.50 to Beaded Bags, all new shapes, at 25¢, 50c, 75c, 
$7.50. $1.00, $1.50, $2.00 $2.50 to $15.00. 


Misses’ and Children’s Purses, an immense 
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omtortable Book Buying 1. cco xs rom 800% sa 


| If you fancy that kind try the Presbyterian Book store, ISIG Locust Street, | 


Jesta Few Price 


S: A leather, Minion type, gilt-edged, genuine Oxford Teacher’s Bible, 90c. Other Bibles, 15¢ to $35.00. 


Our Bible stock is the largest west of the Mississippi. 
novels for $1.{2. “Wade Mecum” Handy Classics, ivory cloth, scores of titles, 25c. Standard authors in {2mo., 25c up. 
| Calendars, 7c up to any price. Christmas Cards, one-half cent up. General and Miscellaneous Books of ALL PUBLISHERS. 


A call respectfully solicited. 


Presbyterian Board of Publication. 


| 


DAVID R. WILLIAMS, 


If you want Fiction, the new $1.50 copyright 


(If you prefer the “book department,” with extra clerks temporarily transferred, from the crockery counter for the ‘‘rush,’’ you know where to go. ) 
} 


Southwestern Manager. 











elephants, bold and temperate, as good 
German work. They were worn and defaced 
in places, but the hand of some bygone 
limner, who did not know how to waste a 
line, showed under the bruises and scratches 
and put the newer work to shame. 

Here the tour of the Palace ended, and it 
must be remembered that the Englishman 
had not gone the depth of three rooms into 
one flank. Acres of building lay to the right 
of him and abovethe lines of the terraces he 
could see the tops of greentrees. “Who 
knew how many gardens, such asthe Rang 
Bilas, were to be found in the Palace?” No 
one answered directly, but all said that there 
were many. The warden gathered up his 
keys and, locking each door behind him as 
he passed, led the way down to earth. But 
before he had crossed the garden the English- 
man heard, deep down in the bowels of the 
Palace, a woman’s voice singing, and the 
voice rang as do voices in caves. All Palaces 
in India excepting dead ones,such as that of 
Amber, are full of eyes, In some, as has 
been said, the idea of being watched is 
stronger than in others. In Boondi Palace 
it was overpowering—being far worse than 
in the green shuttered corridors of Jodhpur. 
There were trap-doors on the tops of 
terraces, and windows veiled in foliage, and 
bull’s-eyes set low in unexpected walls, and 
many other peep-holes and places of van- 
tage. In the end, the Englishman looked 
devout.y atthe floor, but when the voice of 
the woman came up from under his feet he 
felt that there was nothing left for him but 
to go. Yet, excepting only this voice, there 
was deep silence everywhere and nothing 
cou ld be seen. 


Fe et 

The thin flexible card is the latest fashion 
in calling cards. 100 calling cards and finely 
engraved plate for $1.50—100 cards from 
your own plate for $1.00. All orders exe- 
cuted in our own factory by expert engravers 
and printers. Mermod & Jaccard’s Broad- 
way and Locust. 

et 

THE OLD Story: The second course of 
the fable d’hote was being served. “What is 
this leathery stuff?” demanded the corpulent 
diner. “That, sir, is fillet of sole,” replied 
the waiter. “Take it away,” said the corpu- 
lent diner, “and see if you can’t get me a 
nice, tender piece of the upper, with the 
buttons removed.”— 7it-Bits. 

ee st 

“Isn’t that a brigantine that’s just coming 
up?” inquired the first passenger, looking 
toward the coast. “I think not,” replied 
the seasick man near by, “I don’t remember 
having eaten a_brigantine.”—?Philadelphia 
Press. 





A LAY OF ANCIENT ROME. 
Oh! the Roman was a rogue, 
He erat, was, you bettum; 
He ran his automobilis 
And smoked his cigarettum; 
He wore a diamond studibus, 
An elegant cravattum, 
A maxima cum laude shirt, 
And such a stylish hattum! 


He loved the luscious hic-hzc-hock, 
And bet on games and equi; 

At times he won; at others, though, 
He got it in the nequi; 

He winked (quo usque tandem?) 
At puellas on the Forum. 

And sometimes even made 
Those goo-goo oculorum! 


He frequently was seen 
At combats bladiatorial, 
And ate enough to feed 
Ten boarders at Memorial; 
He often went on sprees, 
And said, on starting homus, 
‘*Hic labor—opus est, 
Oh, where’s my—hic—hic—domus?’’ 


Although he lived in Rome— 
Of all the arts the middle— 
He was (excuse the phrase) 
A horid individ’]; 
Ah! what a diff’rent thing 
Was the homo (dative, hominy) 
Of far-away B. C. 
From us of Anno Domini. 
Harvard Lampoon. 
ee 


THREE GOOD ONES. 

Once, when passing through a cemetery, 
in Lenox, Eliot Gregory was surprised to 
see that the members of one old New 
England family had been buried in a circle, 
with their feet toward its centre. He 
asked the reason for this arrangement, and 
a wit of that day, daughter of Mrs. Stowe, 
replied: “So that when they rise at the Last 
Day, only members of their own family may 
face them!” 

Boal 

At the close of the Civil War, and before 
he was well known, Wendell Phillips, the 
distinguished abolitionist, went to Charles- 
ton, and put up at ahotel. He had breakfast 
served in his room and was waited upon by 
a slave. Mr. Phillips seized the opportunity 
to represent to the negro, in a pathetic way, 
that he regarded him as a man and brother, 
and, more than that, that he himself was an 
abolitionist. The negro, however, seemed 
more anxious about his breakfast than he 
was about his position in the social scale or 


the condition of his soul, and finally Mr. 
Phillips became discouraged and told him to 
go away, Saying that he could not bear to be 
waited on by a slave. “You must ’scuse 
me, massa,” said the negro, “I is ’bliged to 
stay here ’cause I’m ’sponsible for de silver- 
ware.” 


ad 
James McNeil Whistler was recently 
dining with a friend in London. Suddenly, 


when all had dined and were back in the 
drawing-room, Whistler said that he had al- 
most forgotten it, but he absolutely must 
write a letter and get it off by the night’s 
post. He was told that in a room at the 
head of the first flight of stairs he would 
nd the lights burning and pens, paper and 
ink at his disposal. He went up and pres- 
ently there was heard a series of bumps, 
ending ina heavy thud atthe foot of the 
stairs. The master had tripped, lost his 
balance, and came near having a bad fall. 
The host ran to him and asked if he was 


hurt. “Iam not killed, if that’s what you 
mean!” Whistler replied, “but, tell me, 
who built those stairs?” The host mention- 
ed the name of a builder unknown either to 
Whistler or to fame. “Humph, he did, eh? 
The d—d teetotaler,” said Whistler—7he 
Argonaut. 


ee 
SENSATIONAL: Lena: “What did tha 


Russian nobleman write in your autographt 


album?” Mabel: “Oh, something unspeak- 
able.” Lena: “Goodness gracious! What 
was it?” Mabel: “His name.”—7own 
Topics. 

et st 


Mr. Botts: “I think my dear, I have at 
last found the key to success.” Mrs. Botts: 
“Well, just as like as not you’ll not be able 
to find the key-hole.”— Yonker Statesman. 

eet 

OcULAR DEMONSTRATION: “Mrs. Decollete, 
over there, puts every cent her husband 
makes on her back.” “He’s making very 
little, then.” —Philadelphia Press. 
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M. C. SEROPYAN & CO. 


3556 OLIVE STREET. 


ORIENTAL RUGS 


IMPORTED FROM 


PERSIA, TURKEY, INDIA. 


Without a doubt Absolutely the Rarest and Most Beautiful 
Selection in the Country. 


mceSee Our Latest Importations. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 


WORLD’S FAIR HISTORY. 


To the Editor oj the Mirror: 

If the daily papers of this city keep up 
their present rate, in the matter of fooling 
the public, 1903 will come and go with no 
World’s Fair at all. Then when we come 
out of our trance in the fall, they will start 
such an interesting controversy as to whether 
Ed. Butler or Harry Hawes or Ziegenhein 
swallowed it, that we will entirely forget 
that we missed having it. 

There were days when I had faith in the 
Globe-Democrat, but it is apparently as “nutty” 
as the rest on the World’s Fair issue. Last 
Monday it gravely assured the public that 
all was well, and that in “no other fair was 
there such public interest taken at this stage 
of i ts development.” (The italics are mine. ) 
That statement expresses the truth more 
accurately when simply turned end for 
end: “In no other fair has the stage of 
development fallen so far short of public 
interest and expectation.” 

As to what the stage of development 
actually is, those persons who persist in be- 
lieving that it is to open in 1903 may learn 
something by looking over a few items of 
ten-year-old history, in connection with the 
Chicago exposition. That was opened in 
1893, just ten years before the date proposed 
for the St. Louis exposition. Anyone who 
cares to look up the files of the illustrated 
papers will find that ten years ago to-day, in 
early December, 1891, more thaneight acres 
of floor had been laid in the great Manufac- 
tures and Liberal Arts building; the Mines 
and Mining building was advancing rapidly; 
Horticulture, almost complete; Woman’s 
building, the same; in the Fisheries build- 
ing “seetion after section rises daily,” said 
Harper's Weekly; the foundation for the Art 
building was finished; and work was well 
advanced on the sites of the great Trans- 
portation, Electric, Administration and 
Agricultural buildings. The above men-— 
tioned paper, in November, had reproduc- 
tions of photographs showing the great steel 
frames going up, the photographs having 
been taken early inthe month. More than 
three thousand men had been at work for 
some months. Yet the Chicago Exposition 
needed every minute, between then and the 
date of opening, to get ready ontime. The 
St. Louis commission has driven some 
stakes, chopped off a few trees, and is ex- 
ercising its combined brain power on the 
ponderous problem of fencing in the site. 
A new  nickle-plated shovel has _ been 
donated, and on December 20, a solemn 
procession will march tothe grounds and 
watch some one no! accustomed to the tool 
rip up a fragment of sod. A dozen steam 
shovels ought to have been going months 
ago. And the daily newspapers, instead of 
pushing things along, insist on the stupid lie 
that “there is ample time,—no trouble to get 
ready,—no postponement,—1903 or bust!” 

Any of the city libraries will furnish 
documentary evidence on the historical 
points mentioned, inthe form of files of the 
daily and illustrated papers of 1891. Those 
who doubt should post themselves. 


Dec. 3, 1901. W. C. T. 
* 


A KICKEk. 
To the Editor of the Mirror: 

Ihave a kick coming. Why does every 
journal in this city spell it “kidnaped” in- 
stead of “kidnapped?” Shades of Robert 
Louis Stevenson! Even the MIRROR, that 
high criterion of linguistic purism, talks 


The Mirror 


FOR THE READING SEASON 


about the “kidnaping” of Miss Stone. You 
wouldn’t say that a British regiment had 
been “entraped” by-the Boers, or that some- 
body’s face had been “slaped.” And while 
I am about it I might just as well ask why 
all our daily papers have such a horror of 
capital letters. The best American journals 
invariably have it “The Secretary of the 
Navy” but with us it is always “the secretary 
of the navy” which is not according to the 
rules in the books. Before I stop let me 
thank the fates that there is one man in this 
town who has the courage and sanity to dis- 
cuss the World’s Fair as you have been 
doing lately. If your words do not waste 
their sweetness on the desert air they will 
be the salvation of the big show. Keep on 
jumping on the daily papers; they are worse 
than ever and are hardly up to the standards 
of a town one-third the size and importance 
of St. Louis. The Globe-Democrat's editorial 
paragraphs are a series of political puddles 
and the Republic's editorials plumb the 
abysms of fatuity. One kick leads to another, 
but I won’t say anything about the Transit 
Company’s cattle cars, or our filthy streets, 
or the awful smoke and _ lots of other things. 
I guess I need a highball. Good-bye. 
Protestus. 
Dec. Ilst., 1901. 
ee 


JOHN’S POINTED QUESTION. 


A good story is told of one of the digni- 
taries of the Scottish church. Before he 
became known to fame he was minister of a 
remote parish in Perthshire, and was not 
considered a particularly attractive preacher. 
At his suggestion extensive alterations were 
made in the transept of his church, and 
these had the effect of sweeping away con- 
siderable seating accommodation. One day 
after the alterations had been effected he 
visited the church to see how it looked. 

“What do you think of the improvements, 
John?” he asked of the beadle. 

“Improvements!” exclaimed John in dis- 
dain. “They’re no improvements at a’. 
Whaur are ye goin’ to put the folk?” 

“Oh,” said the minister, “we have abun- 
dance of room, John, considering the size of 
the congregation?” 

“That’s a’ very weel the noo,” returned 
the beadle, “but what will ye do when we 
get a popular meenister?”— 7it-Bits. 

ee 

Whence comes the fashion the women are 
following so unanimously of giving poor, un- 
sophisticated man enticing glimpses of the 
latest modes in hosiery? Of a sunny after- 
noon man may see the very latest tints and 
weaves of hosiery without pausing to stare 
into the windows of the dry-goods shops that 
unblushingly display to all the garments 
intime that fashionable women purchase. 
The display of hosiery, is due to the fashion 
women have adopted of seizing their skirts 
at a spot sou’ by sou’-west of their right hip 
and drawing them above their shoetops. The 
consequence is that one sees in the Streets a 
bewildering and not unfascinating display of 
hosiery that is proof sufficient that the wear- 
ers could serve in the front row of the 
smartest chorus going, did neccessity force 
them thereto. The dear girls, probably, do 
not know that they add to man’s knowledge 
of the latest styles in silk hosiery by this 
skirt-lifting fad. 

ee 

Superflous hairs, moles etc., permanently 
removed by Electrolysis. Electrical facial 
massage for wrinkles, pimples and flabby 
skin. Mrs. Myra Field, 347 Century Build- 
ing. Branch of New York Office. 


CLEVERNESS 


i 


The success of this Publication is a Topic of Discussion throughout the Reading 


World. 


Not only in the Uuited States, but in England, on the Continent and in Aus- 


tralia, The Smart Set has attained a prestige unprecedented in the History of American 


Magazines. 


There must be a reason for this, and it is not far to find—its 160 pages are 


filled with the Contributions of the smartest and cleverest of the World’s Writers, selected 


with a view to entertainment, and entertainment only. 


The American and the English Press have united in acclaiming this unique Periodical. 


From the thousands of Notices, the following may be quoted as indicative of 


THE GENERAL OPINION: 


THE QUEEN (London):—It.is certainly a 
magazine of cleverness. 

VANITY FAIR (London):—It is bright all 
through. 

THE GLOBE (London) :—There is not a dull 
page in it, 

SUNDAY SUN (London) :—The stories are mod- 
ern, the playlets are brilliant, the poems are 
amusing, the epigramsare satirical. Altogether 
THE SMART SET furnishes the most fascinat- 
ing reading. 

THE GENTILEWOMAN (London) :—THE 
SMART SET continues to be as smart as ever. 
enterprising, bright and always amusing. 
There is much in it that is singularly clever. 

THE LADIES’ PICTORIAL, (London) :—The 
magazine is one which onlty needs to be seen 
once to establish itself in the favor of those who 
appreciate vivid, vigorous, humorous and 
unusual writing in many schools of work. 





SAN FRANCISCO BULLETIN:—Of all the 
magazines published, there is none that can 
compare in reading with THE SMART SET. 


NEW YORK JOURNAL :—The cleverest of the 
popular magazines. 


BOSTON GLOBE:—Amusement for the widest 
variety of tastes is to be found in THE SMART 
SET; choice bits of modern prose and verse, 
powerful enough to linger long in the memory. 


BALTIMORE SUN:—To persons who like 
good, racy English and have a prejudice in favor 
of originality and novelty in literature, THE 
SMART SET may safely be commended without 
fear of disappointment, 


NEW YORK HERALD:—One is struck by the 
smartness of the names of its contributors and 
of the subiects on which they contribute, 


THE SMART SET’S writers are not only those famous in the literary field, but many 


are from the ranks of the best society in Europe and America. 


some of its 


The following are 


NOTABLE CONTRIBUTORS:— 


Julien Gordon 
(Mrs. Van Rensselaer Cruger) 
Caroline Duer 
The Countess of Warwick 
Lady Jeune 
Lady Colin Campbell 
Lady Violet Greville 
Lady Katharine Morgan 
Mrs, Burton Harrison 
Mrs. Schuyler Crowninshield 
Mrs. Poultney Bigelow 
Alice Duer Allen 
Mrs. William Miller 
M. E. Sherwood 
Sarah Cooper Hewitt 
H. C. Chatfield-Taylor 
Edgar Saltus 


Katrina Trask 


Barry Pain 


, Sold by Dealers wherever English is spoken, 
Price 25c. will gladly forward your Subscription. 


Harriett Prescott Spofford 


Flora Bigelow Dodge 
Mrs. Reginald de Koven 
Elizabeth Duer 

Richard Le Gallienne 
Gertrude Atherton 
Edgar Fawcett 

Charles G. D. Roberts 
Arthur Grissom 

Clinton Scollar 


Baroness Von Hutton 

Gelett Burgess 

Countess Loveau de Chananne 
Prince Vladimimir Vaniatsky 
Martha McCulloch Williams 


Theodosia Garrison 
Mrs. Stephen Crane 
Bliss Carman 

Ella Wheeler Wilcox 
Edward S. Van Zile 
Clement Scott 

Max Pemberton 
Madison Cawein 
Clinton Ross 
Douglas Story 
Carolyn Wells 

Lloyd Osbourne 
Josephine D. Daskam 
H. J. W. Dam ; 

Eden Phillpotts 
Guy Wetmore Carryl 
Gwendolen Overton 


Any Newsdealer $3 00 F< 
° fear, 


ESS ESS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 1,135 Broadway, New York 
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Christmas 
A Small “Quick Meal” Steel Range 


OR A 


Small Quick Comfort Refrigerator 


Made Expressly for Children, is just the kind of a present your 


little girl will appreciate. 


These Goods work as well as the regular family sizes. 


RINGEN STOVE CoO., 


The largest exclusively Kitchen Furnishing Store in the world. 
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a ual AND LOCUST. 


5,000 
mmis Sensible 
Ideas Gifts 


Davenport Bed. 


Cut shows Seat-Cushion open for Mattress. 
Woven Spring—No Ridge. 





THE 


Dressing Chest 
With Mirror 


Price, $30.00 $35.00. 


It holds Coat, Vest, Trousers at full 
length, Hats, Collars, Cuffs, Neckwear, 
Haaieenin Shirts, Hose, Slippers, 
4 Shoes, Shaving Arti- 
=e cles and has special 
compartments for 


Soiled Linen. 


A Stylish Davenport 
A Perfect Bed 


TAPESTRY and 
VELOUR COVERS, 


$22.50 ° $45.00 














$10.00, Mahogany. 


Teakwood Articles, 
Fine Curio Tables. 
Ladies’ Inlaid Desks, 
Turkish Chairs, 

Gold Reception Chairs, 
Fine Costumers, 

v Dressing Tables, 
$7.50, Quartered Oak. Beautiful Brass Beds. 
Vernis Martine Cabinets, 
Cheval Mirrors, 

Empire Easy Chairs, 
Carved Library Tables, 
Decorated Music Cabinets, 
New Piano Benches, 
Cut Glass Cabinets, 
Gentlemen’s Dressers, 


100 Ideas in 


ODD and 
ARTISTIC THINGS. 


You cannot keep abreast of the times without 
looking at the new things. This is the place to 
do it. As fast as new effects are produced we 


get them. 


Many New 


Ideas in Bedroom and 
Dining Room Furniture 





Beds Costumers 
Bureaus Chiffoniers 
Cheval Glasses High Boys 
Bedroom Tables Low Boys 
Shaving Stands Shaving Glasses 
Toilet Tables Medicine Cabinets 
Sewing Tables Metal Beds 
Slipper Chairs Stools 
Sideboards Dining Chairs 
Buffets Side Tables 
Cellarettes Plate Racks 
China Closets Hanging Cabinets 
Dining Tables 


They are here now in force 
—hbecause they make such 
acceptable Christmas presents. 








for Men 


r 


L. » 


for Young Men 


The Mirror 


Ready-to-Wear Clothingr 


“Ef 


If you are looking for exclusive patterns in Men’s suits for a real 


stylish suit, they are here in our Clothing Department, $15.00, 


$18.00 and $20.00. 


Overcoats, long, medium and short, in light and dark Oxfords, Black 
and all popular shades, $15.00, $18.00, $20.00. 
Suits with Sack Coats, cut in the Military style—broad shoulders and 


tapered waist. 


Overcoats. 


Some splendid ones at $10.00, others $12.00 to $15.00. 
THE STRAND. a long, loose, liberally cut coat, graceful 
sleeves and made without the yoke, $12.00, $15.00, $18.00. 


Suits for School and Dress wear in Black, Blue and Fancy Cheviots, 


$4.00, $5.00, $6.00 up to $10.00. 


Overcoats that are cut on the same plan as Men’s give the Lad a 


mannish appearance, $5.00 to $10.00. 


Knee Pants made from remnants from our tailoring department, 50¢ 


to $1.00. 


— and Yine. 


Mills & Averill Jailoring Go., 











NEW BOOKS. 


“On the Great Highway,” from the pen of 
the well, known newspaper correposndent, 
James Creelman, is crowded with scenes of 
action and romance. Pathos, humor and 
vivid protraiture abound. Mr. Creelman 
gives a graphic account of his interview with 
Pope Pius IX, the “white shepherd of 
Rome.” Indeed so impressive is it one 
fancies he sees the Vatican; even his Holiness 
himself appears to be less distant from 
things mundane. Next he vividly depicts 
the storming of Ping Yang, where China 
and Japan contended for mastery, then he 
tells of the fantastic ruler of Corea, then 
back again to the Japanese whom he pictures 
riding through the villages of Manchuria 
burning everything as they go. Next one 
is ushered into the home life of Count Tol- 
stoi and here the reader learns more of this 
peculiar genius than can be obtained in 
volumes. These and other places and per- 
sons of interest described, the author fit- 
tingly concludes his book with a beautiful 
tribute to President McKinley. Only one 
feature mars this series of travels and ex- 
periences,—Mr. Creelman’s defense of 
“yellow journalism.” One feels surprised 
that so clever aman should attempt to up- 
hold the sensational and oftentimes vicious 
newspapers and it really detracts from one’s 
appreciation for the remainder of the work. 
The book is very well illustrated. (Lothrop 
Publishing Company, Boston, Mass ) 

& 

Sara Barnwell Elliot, in her strong char- 
acter study, ‘‘The Making of Jane,” tells 
the story of Jane Ormonde, who, left an or- 
phan when very young, is adopted by a 
cousin whose wife, a clever but heartless 


woman, undertakes to mould Jane into her 
ideal of what a young girl should be. She 
surrounds the child with a cheerless, barren 
atmosphere which is wholly foreign to the 
bright child-life one usually ascribes to the 
little ones and succeeds in making her a meek, 
submissive creature who complies to Mrs. 
Saunders’ slightest command with marion- 
ette-like obedience. Just previous to her 
‘‘coming out’’ Jane meets the villian of the 
story. Mark Witting, which latter character 
is cleverly drawn. Not having any money 
of his own and knowing that Mrs. Saunders 
is desirous of making a brilliant match for 
Jane, he resorts to subterfuge and _per- 
suades the former to consent to a mar- 
riage between him and Jane, which, 
he argues, will enable him to be near her, the 
wife, without creating scandal. This situ- 
ation is subtly drawn. Mrs. Saunders be- 
lieving that it is really she and not /ane that 
he admires, consents tothis marriage, but be- 
fore the ceremony is performed she learns 
differently and then proceeds to break the 
engagement and revenge herself. Jane's 
position is made so unendurable that, finally, 
she asserts herself, and in the end, with the 
the aid of her other suitor, Creswick, is 
triumphant. There is no place in the book, 
scarcely a paragraph, in which the author 
loses sight of her main object: ‘‘The Making 
of Jane,’’ is acharacter development which 
is strong and impressive. The story is dis- 
tinctively American yet the author does not 
make the mistake so commonly made in the 
average home novel of to-day, that of exag- 
gerating the peculiarities of the ‘‘types’’ of 
any given part of the country in order to 
give the desired ‘‘local color.’’ There are 
no long, tedious descriptions through which 
to wade nor is one’s patience tried with that 


bane of the modern novel, fine writing, and, 
on the whole, ‘‘The Making of Jane’’ is well 
worthy of more than ordinarily careful 
perusal. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, pub- 
lishers, New York. Price, $1.50.) 
wt 

Since Lewis Carroll opened a magic door 
of delights for children with the wonderfu 
and grotesque adventures of Alice it is safe 
to assert that no other book has so appealed 
tothe childish heart until L. Frank Baum 
and W. W. Denslow sent little Dorothy out 
on her quest for the ‘‘Wonderful Wizard of 
Oz.” That was last year and not a child 
who learned to know the Cowardly Lion, the 
Scarecrow, and the resourceful 7im Wood 
man, but have been waiting with an eager 
welcome already prepared for that which 
Baum and Denslow would send forth this 
year asacompanion book. The expected 
does not always happen, but in this case it 
has come to pass and ‘‘Dot and Tot of 
Merryland’’ bids fair to hold its own beside 
the ‘‘Wizard.’’ Something at first out of 
the ordinary must always happen to those 
who would go seeking the extraordinary. 
Alice, you remember, went down a rabbit- 
hole. Dorothy was whirled up to the Land 
of the Munchkins in a Kansas cyclone so 
Dot and Tot entered Merryland by means of 
a derelict boat. In all good faith they 
boarded an innocent craft half-drawn upon 
shore to eat their lunch, only to realize be- 
fore the repast was ended that they were 
afloat in strange waters and about to enter a 
queer hole ina cliff. The hole turned out 
to be atunnel through whose darkness lay 
the way to Merryland. They encountered 


‘the watch-dog of Merryland, who did noth- 


ing but watch for people who never came, 
and counted his whiskers to relieve his 


loneliness, and passing him floated through 
the archways spanning the wonderful river 
to the seven valleys of Merryland. How 
they visit the country of the Clowns where 
the food is eggshells and buttons and the 
beverage is mucilage or paint, and water is 
tabooed because it is damp; how in the sec- 
ond valley they strike the sweetest folk in 
the world, all being made of candy; how in 
the third valley they find themselves in the 
stork country where there are babies and 
babies waiting to be borne away to the 
cradles of earthly homes and the arms of 
mother-love; how inthe fourth valley they 
meet the Queen, who is only a big wax doll 
and have strange adventures in Toy Land; 
how they go under the fifth archway to the 
Valley of Pussy-cats and then tothe home 
of mechanical toys; in the sixth valley and 
at last to the Valley of Lost Things, the 
end of their explorations,—how they do al! 
this one needs must have both Mr. Baum’s 
words and Mr. Denslow’s pictures to thor- 
oughly comprehend and enjoy. 
ad 

“American Fairy ,Tales,” is another of 
Frank Baum’s creations and very entertaining 
it is, too. One misses the Denslow touch in 
the illustrations, which, perhaps, is saying 
something that is an injustice to the artists 
who have made the little book a very attract- 
ive volume. The tales themselves are full 
of the quaint humor that interveins all 
Baum’s stories, and which make them pleas- 
ant reading for the grown-ups without im- 
pairing their power to charm the youngsters. 
The fairies are all up to date, as American 
fairies should be. The ‘‘imported” brigands 
who have been locked up in a trunk for 
years are a twentieth century improvement 
on the genii in the bottle of the old-fashioned 
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Manicure Sets, $3.00 to $15.00. 
Dressing Cases, $3.00 to $25.00. 


GENTLEMEN! 








Presents for Ladies> 


Ladies’ Purses and Chatelaine Bags, $2.50 to $15.00. 
Comb and Brush Sets, $2.50 to $10.00. 


and we receive a fresh supply daily. 


Cosmopolitan Pharmacy 


Olive and Sixth Streets. 


(EB. Jaccard’s Old Location.) 


St. Louis’ Most Fashionable and Popular Drug Store, 


Wishes you a very Merry Christmas and most Happy New Year, and to that end invites you to purchase your Christmas Presents 


from their Magnificent Stock of Holiday Goods, 


Perfumes, Rogers & Gallet’s singlets, especially ordered for our holiday trade, 

also a full line of Imperial Crown, Pinaud’s Hudnut’s and Lubin’s extracts in | 
special holiday packages, Cut Glass Bottles, etc. 
No present is complete without the addition of a bottle of high grade Extract. | 
Fancy Mirrors, all the best grades of Manicuring Cutlery. 
Fancy Perfume Atomizers, Imperial Crown and Rogers & Gallet’s high grade | 
Soaps, Toilet Powders and Cosmetics. 


LADIES! We will make a specialty of Furnishing you with Boxes of Christmas Cigars of any brand that may be desired. If 
you do not know where to obtain your Husband’s Favorite Brand, come to us and we will furnish it. 
Do not forget that in addition to your other presents you should send the regular Christmas Candy Box. 


A full line. j 


Our Store is Headquarters 





Presents for Gentlemens 


(Ladies, if you desire something that would be appreciated, come to us for 


suggestions. ) 


Gentlemen’s Military Sets, $2.50 to $10.00. 


Dressing Cases, $3.00 to $25.00. 
Traveling Cases, $2.50 to $10.00. 


Imperial Crown and Rogers & Gallet’s Shaving Requisites. 
Fancy Perfume Atomizers, Japanese Pocket Stoves, a real luxury for skating 


and sleighing. 
Boxes of fine Toilet and Shaving Soaps. 


Hat and Clothes Brushes, Shaving Sets and Razors, and Fancy Pocket Knives. 
An endless variety of other articles not listed above. 


for SAllegretti’s Chocolates, 


We also carry a full and fresh line of all other high grade Chocolates and Bon-Bons. 


order with us to be delivered anywhere in the city and at any time that you may wish. 
We deliver all orders free of charge anywhere within the city limits, and we invite you to come and see us early and often. 
While you are doing your shopping, stop in and try a cup of our Famous Beef Bouillon, with crackers. 





Place your 























“Arabian Nights.” There is nothing really in 
the orthodox fairy-story line in the book. All 
the more perhaps will it appeal to the Ameri- 
can young people, who absorb so much of 
their elders’ views and look at life so much 
after elders’ fashion, that even the touches of 
satire which crop out here and there, will 
only add a sauce piquante to season the more 
solid portions. The little volume has every- 
thing in looks to recommend it, marginal 
decorations and borders, plain type and good 
paper, and will no doubt fill a large number 
of the Santa Claus orders for the year. 
rd 

William Allen White’s observations, in 
his series of political stories under the cap- 
tion, ‘‘Stratagems and Spoils,’’ proclaim him 
a thoroughly informed politician as well as 
a most lucidly nervous or nervously lucid 
writer. The narratives aretold in a straight- 
forward, easy style with touches of romance 
interwoven which always lead up to tense 
dramatic situations. ‘‘The Manon Horse- 
back’’ leaves an unwholesome impression, 
but it is true and ‘‘the man on horseback’’ 
can be picked outin every largecity. A 
street-railway magnate in order to further 
his great franchise schemes permits a 
woman whom he knows to be of ill-repute, 
to come into his home and meet his wife 
on equal terms. It depicts a character de- 
void of finer sentiment, a person who had 
not the moral courage to face reverses, but 
who sank so lowin obedience to money- 
gaining mandates, that even the bonds of 
matrimony were no longer held sacred, 
and worse, the dead is desecrated. The 
tale leaves a bad taste in the mouth, a 
miserable feeling as if the world were all 
bitterly rotten. In refreshing’ contrast is 
‘‘A Victory for the People,” wherein a good 





woman uses her influence with her husband, 
the Governor of a State, to appoint an 
honest man as_ Senator, regardless of 
promises of higher office, if an unprincipled 
candidate be given the preference and thus 
are underhand schemes thwarted and right 
is given sway. And this one story, it is 
curious to note, isthe only one in which 
woman’s interference in politics is produc- 
tive of good results. ‘‘A  Triumph’s 
Evidence’? and ‘‘A Most Lamentable 
Comedy”’ are both clever as, in fact, taken 
collectively, are all the stories. The best 
story of all, however, is ‘‘The Mercy of 
Death.’’ It is a little classic of political 
fiction and it is terribly true to the 
life of a well-known Kansas _states- 
man. All the stories, however, show 
faithful representations of political life in 
America in the West and at Washington, 
for which lifelike delineations Mr. White 
must be accorded hearty commendation. A 
careful reading of this book will suggest a 
great deal of -the workings of politics not to 
be learned from books. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, publishers, New York. Price, $1.50.) 
Pad 

“What's in a Dream?’’ by Gustavus Hind- 
man Miller, is a book of scientific and prac- 
tical interpretation of dreams. In his 
preface the author sets forth why one should 
believe in them and cites how the seers and 
sages of old were guided by their visions, 
and quotes the Bible and mediaeval and 
modern authors quite extensively. This 
preface, indeed, will prove one of the most 
interesting features of the book. Mr. 
Miller is said to have not only gleaned his 
interpretations from ancient lore, but 
received many of the writings automatically, 
or, in other words, from the sub-conscious 





mind, or cosmic-consciouness. There are 
meanings given to over ten thousand dreams 
and these are arranged alphabetically, each 
chapter headed by a quotation from some 
book of the Bible, giving an eloquent in- 
sight into what its author thought of dreams. 
To those who have any faith in dreams, 
“What’s in a Dream?” will be found a useful 


work for constant reference. (G. W. Dil- 
lingham Co., publishers, New York. 
Price $1.50.) 

a 


*‘Deborah,’’ by James L. Ludlow, a story 
of the period one hundred and sixty years 
before Christ, interestingly told, forms the 
connecting link between the histories of the 
Old and New Testament. Deborah, the 
heroine, is a beautiful character embodying 
all of one’s highest ideal of what pure, 
noble womanhood should be. Her plea for 
her father’s life, the Greek’s concession to 
her appeal and her righteous astonishment 
and wonder that one could think that a 
Jewish father would sacrifice his daughter’s 
good name in preference to suffering death, 
are drawn with a strong dramatic force and 
power. The simple love and confidence be- 
tween child and parent are delicately pic- 
tured leaving with one a wholly sweet and 
wholesome impression,yet with an unspoken 
regret that the sacred tie, inthis the new 
era is so changed, sodifferent. Mr. Luldow 
makes good use of his meagre historical data 
and when that fails him, as it sometimes 
does, he supplies the deficiency with fiction 
very cleverly. Lovers of Biblical history 
will appreciate “Deborah” and, in all prob- 
ability, the book will be widely read. (Flem- 
ing H. Bevell Co., publisher, Chicago. ) 

a 
A splendid story for boys and girls and 


one which will inculcate love for history, is 
Mr. Kirk Munroe’s latest book entitled, ‘‘A 
Son of Satsuma.’’ Perry’s adventures in 
Japan are recounted in a simple yet spirited 
manner; in just the brisk style suited to an 
intelligent, energetic boy’sor girl’s fancy. 
Admirable patriotism will appeal to the boys 
while the fine sentiment will win the heart 
of the girl reader. Valuable information, 
too, may be gleaned from its pages. The 
queer customs of the Eastern world, the 
pleasing manner in which the ever interest- 
ing Japanese people are introduced, and the 
part Commodore Perry and an American 
squadron play combine to make this book 
especially entertaining. (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, publishers, New York. ) 


Fe 
A MAN WITH TWENTY BICYCLES. 





The good of money is to get things you 
want. This is the creed of Mr. Harry Still- 
well Edwards, the Georgia novelist. 

Mr. Edwards decided to write a story in 
competition for a $10,000 prize offered, by a 
newspaper, for the best American story of 
mystery. Mr. Edwards was a writer of 
Southern verse, and of dialect stories of 
that picturesque people of the South known 
as Georgia Crackers. He surprised his 
friends by saying that his wife had furnished 
a splendid plot for the tale of mystery that 
he was to offer. 

The couple went to work enthusiastically 
on the story, entitled it “Sons and Fathers,” 
and it won the first prize. 

To the question: What will you do with 
the money? the Edwardses said not a word. 
Weeks passed and the curiosity of the 
towns-people was still on edge. Then, one 
day, an express wagon delivered twenty 
crated bicycles before the Edwards piazza. 

“Every single relative of mine,” said Mr. 
Edwards, “has wanted a bicycle, and not 
one of them would have a poor wheel. 
There are twenty of us, all told, in the two 
families, and so when I got a check for 
$10,000 I just sent $2,000 to the best bicycle 
firm in the country, and got twenty-one- 
hundred-dollar bicycles. And what’s money 
for, if it isn’t to get what you want?” 
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ART PROGRESS. 

The world of to-day is constantly seek- 
ing for beautiful effects, not only in the 
fashions of adornment in bric-a-brac, but in 
utilitarian articles as well, and each day one 
is impressed with the wonderful progress 
made in shaping articles of necessity into 
artistic forms. What skill has been brought 
to bear, what cunningly devised things are 
conceived and wrought to please the eye, 
the zethetic taste! Especially is this true in 
the furnishing of the home. One of ordinary 
means can now procure articles which, in 
our grandmother’s day, would have been 
thought quite too extravagant to seriously 
consider, if at a// attainable. Artists and 
artisans now, however, go to far-off parts of 
the world for curious models and unique 
conceits; Turkish mosques are invaded and 
their many antique art designs reproduced; 
Japan is made to furnish us with her quaint 
graces, even the Indies’ treasures are not 
exempt; gay Paree must add her share and 
then, all modern, up-to-date ideas combining 
grace and beauty must be brought into play 
to give those ancient conceptions new and 
more artistic expression. Nor is our own 
land forgotten. Ye olden times of Colonial 
days are represented, arrayed in new guise. 
Articles of our forbears are brought to the 
front and made things of absolute beauty to 
deck the parlor and hall and, seeing, one 
marvels at the ingenuity of man. 

Few people know that here in St. 
Louis are grouped treasures, which, upon 
first view, cause the beholder to stand and 
gaze in mute and rapt admiration. In a 
suite of beautiful rooms, the setting of which 
is done in rich, dark green velvet, are dis- 
played handsome curios of Moradabad, India, 
vases, artfully transformed into reading, 
hall and library lamps surmounted 
by Tiffany-made Favrile glass shades 
in which are exquisitely blended deli- 
cate lavender and royal purple, or nile 
green and deep sea green tints. There are 
also shades of leaded glass; vases from Sat- 
suma, Japan, of dainty, oriental designs, 
transformed into various lamps_ with 
hand-painted pagoda shaped shades, woven 
in wire cloth, festooned in long strands of 
cut pearl beads that scintilate myriads of 
rainbow hues. Others are made of satin and 
grass cloth intricately woven in curious pat- 
terns. Gracefully draped Japanese figured 
chiffon, flounced in finely spun gold lace, 
forms the covering of another pattern. Tall, 
elegant lamps the foundations of which are 
perforated Demascus material, imported 
from distant Syria’s capital. Fire dogs of 
polished wrought iron with heavy, massive- 
lincked chains swung between, behind, the 
gas-logs burning cheerily, reminding one of 
old Yule logs of by-gone Christmas days, the 
stern severity of former times having been 
replaced by lines of beauty and grace. 
There are andirons of brass and steel, too, 
of more modern semblance. Paris, next 
claims your attention with her Art Nouveau 
bronze figures representing Diana, goddess 
of the chase, Bacchus, the god of wine or 
Dan Cupid with bow and arrow, each,in some 
ingeniously contrived manner, made to shed 
upon one soft rays of light from the electric 
bulbs. Budding and full blown roses, rising 
from an inlaid bronze vase, conceal electric 
bulbs, which, when the current is turned on, 
emit a roseate hue that eliminates any harsh- 
ness from the lines and transmits a certain 
indefinable charm that is quite irresistible. 
Next Tiffany’s quaint conceits for reading- 
lamps are shown; pearl sea-shells are trans- 
formed into shades for “my lady’s” desk 
light,or, old-fashioned gongs, of Favrile glass, 
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and other odd fancies too numerous to 
enumerate, and mounted in the latest styles. 
Miniature ponds of water-lilies in whose 
half-open blossoms are set the now indis- 
pensible commodity, the electric light. Nor 
has convenience and comfort been over- 
looked in this forming of the harmonious 
and artistic, for any one of these queerly 
shaded lights are adjustable to any desired 
angle. Then old Colonial lamps with in- 
verted “tin” pans made of gun metal from 
under which, hidden in hollow candles, 
radiates the electric light. Old towers of 
Moradabad and Benares, for hall ornaments; 
vases of Cashmere-copper inlaid bronze and 
a bewildering maze of candelabra, chande- 
liers, jardanieres and oriental fixtures 
that are of asplendor and elegance quite 
beyond description. Curios from every land 
and clime and odd treasures from the four 
corners of the earth transform these rooms 
into a sort of fairy palace. These gems 
of art have been placed on exhibition 
by the J. Kennard & Sons, Carpet Co., who 
have recently opened a department in which 
they are carrying the most complete line of 
fixtures for gas and electric light ever 
assembled in any one establishment in the 
States. These goods have been purchased 
with the greatest care, from the most noted 
makers in this country, Europe and Asia. 
This department is under the management of 
Mr. Spencer H. Gale, formerly of the Archer 
& Pancoast Co., of New York, who, in recent 
years, has supplied fixtures for many of the 
elegant mansions in St. Louis. 

The store is located at Fourth street and 
Washington avenue, and every lover of the 
beautiful is cordially invited to call and 


inspect this collection. Here everyone is 
accorded the most courteous reception, 
whether as a prospective purchaser or merely 
as a delighted on-looker. 
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A BALLADE OF AMBITION. 

Some aim to write scholastic lore 

In works aglow with learning’s light; 
While others would in verse outpour 

Their happy souls so clear and white. 
Some would achieve Fame’s glorious height 

By breezy screeds of babbling brooks; 
But as for me, I’d fain indite 

One of the Six Best-Selling Books, 


With stirring tales of sea or shore 

Some would the Torch of Fame ignite; 
Others Parnassus-ward would soar 

On Hymns and Odes of interest slight. 
Some, commendation would invite 

By “Aids to Health” or “Hints to Cooks;” 
But I would publish, if I might, 

One of the Six Best-Selling Books. 


’Tis easy. All one needs is Gore, 
A Shipwreck or a Frantic Fight; 
Hints of fierce oaths the villain swore, 
Some saws and aphorisms trite. 
Although these elements seem quite 
Enough for certain scribbling crooks, 
I reach but in my fancy’s flight 
One of the Six Best-Selling Books. 


ENVOI. 


Oh, Fame, I ask not gilding bright, 
Nor brave editions de luxe; 
But grant that some day I may write 
One of the Six Best-Selling Books. 
—Carolyn Wells in November Bookman. 
FF 


Mrs. Crimsonbeak: “It seems strange to 
me, if matches are made in heaven, that 
there should be so many unhappy mar- 
riages.” Mr. Crimsonbeak: “Oh, you for- 
get; it is the matches that are made there— 
not the misfits.” 


BOOKS ii: HOLIDAYS. 


A JAPANESE MISCELLANY 


A charming volume by LAFCADIO HEARN, 
author of “IN GHOSTLY JAPAN,” “SHa- 
DOWINGS,” etc. Illustrated. 12mo. 
Decorated. $1.60 net; postpaid $1.73. 


THE WORLD BEAUTIFUL IN BOOKS 


By LILIAN WHITING, author of “THE 
WORLD BEAUTIFUL,” etc., in which are 
set forth the highest in thought and per- 
fect in beauty in literature. l6mo. $1.00 
net; postpaid $1.08; decorated $1.25 net; 
postpaid $1.34. 


LITTLE MASTERPIECES 


By ALPHONSE DAUDET, comprising “Let- 
TERS FROM My MILL,” and “MONDAY 
TALES.” Illustrated. 2 vols. in one box. 
l6mo. Decorated. $2.50 postpaid. 


LITTLE MEN (Illustrated) 


By LOUSIA M. ALCOTT, author of “LITTLE 
WOMEN,” etc. New holiday edition, with 
15 full-page illustrations by Reginald B. 
Birch. Crown 8 vo. $2.00 postpaid. 

TEDDY: HER DAUGHTER 


By ANNA CHAPIN RAY, the favorite writer 
of girls’ books. Illustrated. $1.20 net; 
postpaid $1.32. 


AS THE GOOSE FLIES 


Written and illustrated for youngest readers 
by KATHARINE PYLE, $1.20 net; postpaid 
1.30. 


Send for Illustrated Holiday Catalogue. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


PUBLISHERS, BOSTON, MASS, 


Wife: “Who will mend your 
when I am gone?” Husband: “Nobody. 
be able to buy clothes then!” 
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The Wort: Fair Beer | EMP’, FALSTAFF. 





LEMP'S FALSTAFF. 


BREWED BY 


WM. J. LEMP BREWING CO., 


ESTABLISHED 1840, ST. LOUIS, U. S.A. INCORPORATED 1892. 
THE PUBLIC CORDIALLY INVITED TO INSPECT OUR PLANT. 
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ACTRESS, ROSES, JOHNNIE. 


A certain young actress, not one whose 
name figures in the leading roles, but who 
seems to be getting there, has been the re- 
cipient of a good deal of unasked admiration 
since the theaters reopened. A few even- 
ings ago she found a huge bunch of red, 
red roses in her dressing room. With them 
was a note from a young fop, who had been 
persistent in his attempts to make her ac- 
quaintance. He invited her to supper after 
the theater, and asked, if she accepted, that 
she would wear one of these roses at her 
throat when she went out. 

It was plain enough that he would linger 
near the stage door, and for a bit the actress 
was puzzled as to how she could get by with- 
out his observing her. She had no idea that 
he would take a failure to wear a rose as a 
sign that he must hold aloof. Rather was 
she apprehensive that that might make him 
desperately bold, and she wanted to take 
part in no scene that was not down on the 
bill. Long before the performance was 
over she had perfected a plan. Her roses 
were distributed to her associates among the 
minor actresses, of whom there were several. 
All were more experienced than she, and 
when she made a clean breast of it all 
entered into the extra comedy with spirit. 

Shortly after the last curtain then, behold, 
a young woman issuing from the stage door 
in street costume and with a wildly red rose 
at herthroat. Appears Johnnie from a dark 
corner, lifts his hat and addresses her. 
Then, “Sir, how dare you?” or something 
of that sort, equally dramatic and to the 
point. “Oh!” says Johnnie abashed and 
disappointed, “I beg pardon. I am mis- 
taken.” The girl goes on, and Johnnie pre- 
sumably wonders. Perhaps he did not see 
her face clearly, but he heard her voice, and 
he knows that that is not the voice of her 
whom he would honor with his attentions. 
Presently out comes another female form 


PRESENT= 


THAT IS USEFUL, 
HELPFUL,CONVENIENT 
ATTRACTIVE. 

It promotes a liter- 
ary taste and en- 
courages the better 
eleménts in the 
family circle. 


Begin with one or more 
Units and add toitas 
your books increase. 
Units fitted with 
PERFECTION 
ROLLER BEARING, 
OUST-PROOF 
DOORS. Call and 





Sole Agents 


for St. Louis, 


Buxton & Skinner, 
Fourth and Olive Sts. 
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with a particularly big red rose to identify 
her. It wouid not be at all surprising if the 
second conspirator exaggerated her simple 
part somewhat to make sure that Johnny 
should tempt the rebuff she had ready for 
him. At all events he got the rebuff, and 
before he could have recovered from ita 
pair of girls, each with a big rose at her 
throat, came forth. It is said that he made 
a move as if to speak tothem and then drew 
back. Atall events the young woman to 
whom the roses had been sent was the last 
to leave, and when she stepped out with no 
flower to identify her the coast was gratify- 
ingly clear. 

Her ruse had worked to a charm, but she 
did not know till the next day how Johnnie 
was finally induced to leave the field. It 
seems that a mischief-loving and long-head- 
ed actress was the fifth or sixth to depart. 
She, of course, wore a red rose, and when 
she saw Johnny looking sharply at her, but 
not daring by this time to address anybody, 
she walked straight up to him, shook him by 
the hand, told him how glad she was to see 
him, how hungry she was, and urged him to 
take her without an instant’s delay to a good 
restaurant. And the same the bewildered 
Johnnie did. He did not know who she was 
and did not want to know, but she acted 
throughout as if they were old acquaintances 
and so carried him along that when she sug- 
gested that he had better dothe complete 
thing and hire a cab to take her home, he 
did so, and to cap the climax she went off 
alone in the cab after he had paid the bill, 
leaving him probably more confused than 
ever he had been in his life. The girls 
wonder if he thinks the wrong one got the 
roses. It does not matter much, for he has 
not renewed his attack.— Modern Society. 

ee 

Don’t forget that your Christmas and New 
Year’s table is incomplete without a bottle 
of Thos. H. Handy & Co’s Sazerac Cock- 
tail. It is the most delicious ladies’ drink 
in the world. Sazerac is made in New Or- 
leans and carried here by C. Oetter & Co, 
4397 Laclede avenue, Butler Brothers, 
Olive, northeast corner Grand, and A. J. 


Butler, 4069 Olive. 
ee 
ETIQUETTE OF GIFT-GIVING. 


There is an etiquette governing the giving 
and receiving of presents, as there is about 
most things, because there is always a best 
way to do everything. If we penetrate be- 
low the surface of the little courteous con- 
ventions we shall find that consideration for 
the feeling of others underlies all. Do not 
try to make your gift look as thoughit cost 
more than you paid for it. Aside from the 
paltry spirit of such giving it is a delusion 
and a snare, for next year your offering mus 
seem to be as fine as the one of this season, 
or you may appear to have been less anxious 
to please your friend. The best gifts are 
those which put notax upon material re- 
sources, but trifles of which the recipients 
may make frequent use, and so keep the 
giver in mind. Take the time to write a 
few words of loving or cordial greeting on 
the cards that accompany your gifts. With- 
out that evidence of individual, personal 
thought the offering of even the finest present 
appears somewhat graceless and perfunc- 
tory. A message on a card is better than a 
note, because more informal, and one should 
not seem to make much of a gift. Having 
your presents daintily wrapped is not less a 
matter of courtesy. Let their outward ap- 
pearance commend them. Leave them or 
send them to their destination the day before 
Christmas—unless you can insure their re- 
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SPECIAL FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
: Cigars in Small Packages. a 
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THE BEST CIGARS OBTAINABLE AT MODERATE PRICES. 


Wm. A. Stickney Cigar Co. 
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Are You Ready for Christmas? 


Our Holiday Stock is Larger than 
Ever Before, consisting of *.* 





Calendars—endless variety, at from 5c to $7.00. 

Gibson Calendars and Drawings. 

The New Gibson Book, The Widow and Her Friends.” 
The famous Austrian Cut Leather and Burnt Leather Goods. 
Painted and Embroidered Fancy Art'cles. 

Novelties in Picture Frames. 

Madonnas Fra Angelico Angels and Gems of Art. 

Illustrated Gift Books. Holiday numbers of Magazines. 
Latest Fictions. 


Our Customers Know that Our 


Prices are the Lowest. 


Baptist Book Store, 
902 Olive Street, 











Wife (at breakfast): “I didn’t hear yo 
when you came in last night.” Husband: “! 
guess that’s the reason I didn’t hear you.’ 


ception early inthe day. Atardy gift ap- 
pears like an _  afterthought.—Decembe) 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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Jack’s Home-Coming. 


The “boy” needs a 
Tuxedo Suit 


for “school and social func- 
tions.” Tuxedo suits—made 
by tailors who seem to be gift- 
ed with the knack of fashion- 
ing superior dress suits— 


$35 and up. 


For ordinary and_ school 
wear, he requires one or two 


Sack Suits 


He can choose from a fine lot 
of fine fabrics here, and have 
them made into faultlessly 
fitting, fashionable sack suits 
fo 


$2£ and Up, Each. 





Jack at 
MacCarthy-Evans Tailoring Co. 


The Mirror 


Jack’s Dream of Home and Xmas. 


“When Jack ComesHomed gain’ 


9 


When “the boy” comes home from school or college for his Christ- 
mas vacation—he’ll show the effects of being absent from the pater- 


nal roof since September. 


Or, rather, his wardrobe will. 


The boy’s wardrobe will need replenishing. 
While he is home, you ought to see that he is completely “togged 
out”—he must be supplied with all the clothing he will need until he 


comes home again next June. 


Many St. Louis parents are sending in their boys to us these days. 
And we are sending them back to their parents with all the cloth- 
ing necessary for both their social and school duties for the coming 


term. 


But the months will slip by, as months usually do, and before 
home-coming time again arrives, the boy will need a Spring Suit, 


and perhaps a few extra pairs of trousers. 


We are quoting special 


prices for the young men on spring suits and trousers. 

You couldn’t make your boy a better present or one that would 
please him more than a complete outfit of MacCarthy-Evans cloth- 
ing) HE knows what “MacCarthy-Evans” clothing is. 


MacCarthy-Evans Tailoring Co., 


820 OLIVE STREET, 


Tels.—Kinloch, 300; Bell, Main 2647 A. 


Opposite Postoffice. 
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Jack's Father Sending Him to 
MacCarthy-Evans Tailoring Co. 


A new overcoat would 


please him. 


Swell 
Overcoats 


—made to fit the wearer, not 
hang on him like a bag. 
Made with MacCarthy-Evans 


characteristic care for detail— 


$30.00 








Jack and His 
MacCarthy-Evans Clothing. 





THE OULD PLAID SHAWL. 





BY FRANCIS A. FAHY. 

Not far from old Kinvara, in the merry 
month of May, ad ; 

When birds were singing cheerily, there 
came across my way, 

As if from out the sky above an angel 
chanced to fall, 

A little Irish colieen in an auld plaid shawl. 


She tripped along right joyously, a basket 
on her arm 

And oh, her face, and oh! her grace, the 
soul of saint would charm; 


- Her brown hair rippled o’er her brow, but 


greatest charm of all, 
Was her modest blue eyes, beaming ’neath 
her auld plaid shawl. 


I courteously saluted her—‘‘God save you, 
Miss,’’ says I; 

“‘God save you, kindly sir,’’ said she, and 
shyly passed me by; 


Off went my heart along with her, a captive 
in her thrall, 

Imprisoned in the corner of her auld plaid 
shawl. 


Enchanted with her beauty rare, I gazed in 
pure delight, 

Till ’round an angle of the road she van- 
ished from my sight; 

But ever since I sighing say, as I that scene 
recall, 

“The grace of God about you and your auld 
plaid shawl!” 


I’ve heard of highway robbers that, with 
pistols and with knives, 

Make trembling travelers yield them up their 
money or their lives, 

But think of me that handed out my heart 
and head and all 

To asimple little colleen in an auld plaid 
shawl! 


Oh! graceful the mantillas that the sig- 
norinas wear, 


And tasteful are the bonnets of Parisian 
ladies fair, ; 

But never cloak or hood or robe, in palace, 
bower or hall, 

Clad half such witching beauty as that auld 
plaid shawl. 


Oh! some men sigh for richcs, and some 
men live for fame, 

Aud some on history’s pages hope to win a 
glorious name; 

My aims are not ambitious, and my wishes 
are but small— 

You might wrap them all together in an auld 
plaid shawl. 


I’ll seek her all through Galway, and I’ll 
seek her all through Clare, 
I’ll search for tale or tidings of my traveler 


everywhere, 

For peace of mind I’ll never find until my 
own I call 

That little Irish colleen in her auld plaid 
shawl. 


Most of the fine harness outfits seen on 
the boulevards and in the parks of our city 
are the handiwork of the J. B. Sickles 
Saddlery Company. If you wish to be 
strictly a la mode in your driving equip- 
ments you should visit the elegant retail es- 
tablishment of this company, at Twenty-First 
street and Washington avenue, where they 
are displaying a magnificent assortment of 
everything pertaining to horses and vehicles 
and adapted in style and price to the ideas 
of all. A cut of their handsome factory ap- 
pears in this issue. 


ee 


Ocular demonstration: “Mrs. Daniels, 
over there, puts every cent her husband 
makes on her back.” “He’s making very 
little, then.” —Philadelphia Press. 

FF Ut 

Mr. Botts: “I think, my dear, I have at 
last found the key to success.” Mrs. Botts: 
“Well, just as like as not you’ll not be able 
to find the key-hole.”— Yonkers Statesman. 





MUSIC, 


THE NORDICA RECITAL. 

Mme. Nordica did the impossible in St. 
Louis, at the Odeon, Monday night. The 
great singer drew an enormous audience 
without the aid of advance subscriptions or 
the help of any musical organization. The 
responsibility of the concert rested solely 
with Mme. Nordica’s manager and the 
Odeon company. The result gives one some 
hope for a musical] St. Louis. When artists 
can come here without loss, solely on their 
merits, this city will be visited by all the 
best in the profession, and until we can 
hear and learn from the world’s greatest we 
must remain an unmusical community. 

It seems a pity that sordid money matters 
must enter into a review of the work of an 
artist, but unfortunately, the fact that the 
public showed sufficient interest in it to at- 
tend the recital, is, with us, still the item of 
first interest. 

Nordica’s work was wonderful. The 
gulf that separates the “Mignon” Polonaise 
from Brunhilde’s call can not be expressed in 
words and it seems little short of miraculous 


The 


that one singer should be able to sing both, 
each with its own proper interpretation. But 
that was not the extent of Mme. Nordica’s 
achievement. Another order of music was 
represented by Richard Strauss’ “Serenade” 
and yet another by several “slumber songs” 
to say nothing of the so called “coon” song. 
Concerning this last the “coon” part of it 
has undoubtedly been emphasized to facili- 
ate the work of the weary Press Agent. 
There is nothing of the typical “coon” song 
about it. It is just a good,spmpathetic little 
song, immensely effective when sung as 
Mme. Nordica sang it on Monday. 

The programme throughout was evidently 
selected with the desire to please everybody. 
Mrs. Fisk contributed some popular num- 
bers in good style and Mr. Romayne Sim- 
mons played accompaniments wonderfully 
well. 


ot 
THE DALY MUSICAL COMPANY. 


“San Toy” is all right. At least so Lon- 
don and New York said most emphatically, 
and of course there is nothing for St. Louis 
to do but express the same sentiment. Even 
if we have a sneaking notion that it is a very 
weak and watery sort of an affair, that does 








Neckwear ‘an exquisite display 


thereby assuring exclusiveness. 


Republic Building 





We have collected with greatest care, from the best makers of 
both Europe and America, all the newest ideas in Furnishings for 
men—particularly adapted for Holiday gifts. 


We make the statement that in no other shop west of New 
York will you be able to select from as large and exquisite display 
of uncommon, high-grade Furnishinge—not high priced. 


Informal Evening Shirts -. 
Day Shirts —the newest patterns. 
Full Dress Protectors—new modets ... cccceee con $1.25 to $6 
Jilk JSuspenders—extraordinary values............ siniidaliice tidal 50c to $6 
Gloves -Dent’s, Fowne’s, Fisk’s, Perrins’......... .....................-.. $1 to $2.50 


Pajamas —new ideas ....................... 
Night CS Se 


a tates That a 9 
ee aa Al, Ce 


SLT LTO 
douse Coats eae etd ae Lan Ire 
ES Oe 


ii Se eae $5 to $20 


Every idea we show is confined to our house for our city, 
It pays to take an interesting stroll up Olive street to our store. 


Werner. ict. 


Clothiers, Haberdashers and Hatters 


Christmas 
for 
én. 


sor senssssen--ee $1.50 to $2 
don as 


ee =, 50c to $4 
snd atic 


a 


Seventh and Olive 
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not alter the case. We are _ benighted 
Westerners and don’t know. Of course 
“San Toy” is all right, all that is necessary 
to convince one is a glance at the programme. 
It is most impressive. In the first place we 
are informed that we enjoy the privilege of 
viewing “San Toy” by “arrangement with 
the Augustin Daly estate.” It is described 
as “a Chinese-English musical comedy,” 
and three librettists were required to write 
the words, which two composers set to 
music. Edward Morton, Harry Greenbank, 
Adrian Ross, Sidney Jones and Lionel 
Monckton are the persons implicated. 
Neither of them is especially culpable. 
The words and music are inoffensive. 

A large company is required to interpret 
the work. Mr. Samuel Collins plays Li and 
gets alot of fun out of the part. He imi- 
tates Jimmy Powers successfully and at 
times goes the original L/one better. Mr. 
Melville Stewart disports his handsome per- 
son and unsteady voice in the role of Bobby 
Preston. Miss Marie Celeste is San Toy. 
She is a nice, bright sort of a girl, dances 
neatly, and sings—unsteadily also, it must 
be confessed, but—effectively. Miss Paula 
Edwards duplicates her ‘‘High Society’’ hit 
of ‘‘Runaway Girl” days by ‘‘Rhoda, rana 
Pagoda.’’ Mr. George Fortescue, and 
many others, sing and dance all in most 
gorgeous Chinese costumes, ’mid most gaily 


colored canvas. 
ee Me 


AGAINST THE DUEL. 

The MiRRoR has referred to the revolt 
against the custom of dueling in Germany, 
in the case of the young lieutenant who was 
killed because he struck a brother officer while 
wildly throwing out his hands when aroused 
from a drunken sleep. There is also a protes 
against duelling in Austria growing out of 
an “affair of honor” in Vienna. This duel 
was the result of the other duel, in Vienna, 
was the result of the attentions of Bennyo 
von Soyka, a lieutenant of hussars in the 
Austrian army, who carried on a /iaison 
with Mme. Loewenfeld, a handsome 
woman of thirty-five, the wife of 
the junior partner in a large manufacturing 
firm, and mother of a boy of thirteen years. 
For two years the lieutenant met her clan- 
destinely at his rooms and saw her openly 
in her husband’s home. A short time ago, 
the husband was informed of his wife’s 
doings, surprised her in the lieutenant’s 


rooms, and insulted the officer. The 
wife declared she would not return 
to her home, but would go to her 
parents and wait for a_ separa- 


tion, when she would marry her lover. The 
officer wrote a letter to the outraged hus- 
band, whom he felt he could not challenge, 
saying that his regiment had been trans- 
ferred to a garrison in Hungary, but that he 
would wait for his orders until the eighth 


of the month. The husband unders- 
tood the hint, and sent’ his_ sec- 
onds. The two met in the miliary 


riding-school, where all duels are fought in 
Vienna. The offended husband had the 
right to fire first, but being quite inexperi- 
enced in fire-arms he refused to do so. The 
officer’s first shot missed fire. The pistols 
werechanged. Lowenfeld fired, and missed 
his adversary; then the officer fired, and 
the pistol again missed fire. After this 
Loewenfeld just raised his weapon, 
pressed the trigger, and Lieutenant von 
Soyka lay dead, shot through the heart. 


Loewenfeld was in utter despair, but his 
6wn and his adversary’s seconds assured 
him he had acted in the most gentlemanly 
manner throughout the whole duel, all the 
details of which were correct according to 





CENTURY 


THIS WEEK, 


The Christian, 


EDWARD MORGAN 
as JOHN STORM. 


ELSIE LESLIE as 
GLORY QUAYLE. 


Matinees Wednesday and Saturday. 


NEXT SUNDAY, 


The Walker-Whiteside Co. 


IN 


Robert of Sicily 


Reserved Seats on sale Thursday. 





CHRISTMAS WEEK, 


FLORODORA 


THE BIG ENGLISH 
MUSICAL COMEDY. 


Ice Palace 


Cook and Channing Aves. 
FOURTH SEASON 
IS NOW OPEN 


Finest Skating in America. 
Music by Bromley’s Band. 
Admission, 25 cents. 


The Standard. 


"This Week 
Harry Williams, Jr. 


Presents for the first time 


IMPERIAL 








BURLESQUERS | 


Next Week 
Victoria 
Burlesquers. 
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Pearl and Gold Plated------------ 
( Immense assortment of the Genuine 


LEMAIRE 


Opera Glasses... .......... $5.00 aay $30.00 


Fancy Thermometers and 


Barometers. 
Nee ee ee eee eee ee =e=== 


$2.50 w 


The Mirror a 


a= ee ee 
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glasses, with the 


ERKER 


Bros. Optical Co., 
OLIVE 
STREET. 


Gold Spectacles and Eye- 


finest lenses............ $5.00 UP. 


Eyes Tested and Lenses Ad- 


justed Free after the Holidays. 
=x======e2252%2"%2E"2EES 3 eee eee seers eee ees esss== 


Kodaks 


and Supplies of + 
Every Description. : 








See the new No. 2 
Brownie 























Regular price $2—IT IS A WONDER. 


Magic Lanterns and 7? 








OLYMPIC 


THIS WEEK, 


The Great Musical Hit, 


San Toy 


Presented by the 


Augustin Daly Musical Co. 


Matinees Wednesday and Saturday. 





NEXT SUNDAY, 


The Kirke-LaShelle 
Opera Company 


WITH 


Marguerita Sylva 


IN 


The Princess Chic 


Seats on sale Thursday. 


CHRISTMAS WEEK, 


Viola Allen 


IN THE PALACE 
OF THE KING. 


GERMANIA THEATER, 
Fourteenth and Locusts Sts. 
Heinemann & Welb, - - Managers. 
SUNDAY, Dec. 15th, 1901—The Great Folk Play, 


“DIE MASCHINENBAUER” 
Volkstueck mit Gesang und Tanz von 
H, Wierauch, 
Musik von Rudolf Bial. 
WEDNESDAY, DEC. 18th, 1901, 


MARIA MAGDALENA, 


Schauspiel in four acts, by Hebbel. 
WEDNESDAY, Dec. 25th.—First Matinee. 


"DER VERSCHWENDER,”’ 


By Ferdinand Raimund, 





the strictest code of honor. “Ten years’ 
imprisonment would probably be the 
least punishment that would be inflicted 


on the civilian duelist,” comments the 
Vienna correspondent of the London 
Telegraph. “He has, however, left the 


country to escape the ignominy of the trial 
and imprisonment. Had his opponent killed 
him the consequences would not have been 
serious. Subject to military jurisdiction 
only, the officers would have escaped with 
very slight punishment, because, by accept- 
ing the challenge, he had only done what, 
according to military notions, he must do. 
Had he refused to fight the outraged hus- 
band he would have been discharged, would 
have been considered a coward by all his 
compeers, and would have been avoided in 
all social circles.” 
ee 


COMING ATTRACTIONS. 


The Walker Whiteside Company in ‘‘Robert 
of Sicily,” a play by Grace Livingston Furniss, 
founded on Longfellow’s legendary ballad of 
‘*King Robert of Sicily,’’ will appear at the Cen- 
tury theater, beginning Sunday, December 15, 
Miss Furniss’ play is strong and impressive 
and will not fail to deeply interest its auditors, 
Mr. Walker Whiteside plays the part of Rvbert, 
King of Sicily. The role of Laura, the waif, Miss 
Kate Bureteau essays. O hcr capable perform- 
ers in thecast are Harry Fitzgerald, Lawrence 
Evart, J. H. Greene, Beatrice Le Moyne, Lelia 
Wolstan and Irene Ackerman. Mr. Wa.ker 
Whiteside is an actor who has ‘‘arrived.”’ He 
will be new to many local theater-goers and un- 
doubtedly a revelation. 





The‘Imperial Burlesquers,” at the Standard, 
this week, -are playing to large audiences. The 
show consists of two musical farces, one en- 
titled “Our Lady,” or ‘‘The Proxy Widow,” and 
“Off to the Front.” Blanche Newcomb sang 
very prettily. Williams and Aleene, John E. 
Cain and James Tenbrooke were other good 
features. ‘Victoria Burlesquers” next, 


“The Princess Chic,’ the romantic comic 
opera by Kirke LaShelle and Julian Edwards, is 
the offering at the Olympic theater, beginning 
Sunday evening, December 15. Marguerita 
Sylva, will essay thetitlerole. The companyais 
stronger than last year and costumes and scenic 
effects are better, The company has been play- 
iag long enough to insure perfect smoothness 
and.precision. Among theartists in support of 
Miss Sylva wil! be Hubert Wilke. Thomas C. 
Leary, Frederice Knights, Edward Metcalfe, 
Walter Lawrence, Neil McNeil. Dorotby Huut- 
ing and Edna Flage. A carefully chosen chorus 
of fifty youthful and sprightly young womea is 
a notable feature. 


Mr. Guy Lindsley and his pupils, at the Ger- 
mania theater, on Tuesday evening, December 
17, will present the romantic drama, in one act, 
entitled ‘A Cavalier’s Courtship.’”’ This will be 
followed by the four-act comedietta, ‘‘Tre- 
lawney of the Wells,”” by Arthur W. Pinero, the 
first presentation by amateurs in the United 
States. Mr. Lindsley will appear as Tom Wrench. 
The following pupils will take part: Minnie 
Nye, Kvelyn Fricke, Mary Murray, Helen 
Fisher, Bessie Barr-ws, Florence Barrett, Lulu 
Mathews, Joseph Solari, Israel Freidkin, Edward 
Wilson, Joseph J. Halley, James H, Shortell, J. T. 
Marshall and A. J. Stein. ‘Tickets are now on 
sale at Bollman Bros.’ music store, Eleventh 
and Olive streets. 


Home Against 








Our friends and patrons are hereby informed that we are 
again located on the old site, 


WASHINGTON AVE. AND TWENTY-FIRST ST., 


in our New Building. You are cordially invited to inspect our 
New Retail Department, were we are dis- 
playing a superb line of 


Fine Harness in all varieties, Riding Equipments, Stable 
Requisites, Proper Equine Appointments, Horse 
Clothing, Carriage Robes, Etc. 


Very sincerely, 


J. B. SICKLES SADDLERY CO. 


ODEON-—SUNDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. pitti Go Ronvs 
EVERY SUNDAY AFTERNOON AT 3:30. 
MR. HAROLD GORDON, OF THE SOUTHWELL OPERA CO., 
Will sing NEXT SUNDAY, Dec. 15, by kind permission of Mr. Chas. M. Southwell. 
Admission to all parts of the house, 25 Cents, 
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SOCIETY. 


Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway and [,ocust. 

Mrs. Will Barnett has returned from Europe. 

Miss returned from 
Hurope. 

Miss Alice Cannon, of Chicago, is visiting Mrs. 


Florence Harrison has 


Kllen D. Lee. 

Mrs. Edgar ‘Tilton gave 
day afternoon. 

Miss Adele Garesche has gone to visit rela- 


a musicale on ‘Tues- 


tives in Pittsburg. 

Mrs. William Stevenson Walker. Jr., gave a tea 
on Tuesday afternoon, 

Mr. and Mrs. J. G. Butler 
evening with a reception. 

Mrs. John A. Lee is entertaining her niece, 
Miss Margaret Gathright, of Louisville, Ky. 

Mrs. Minerva Carr has returned from a visit 
to Mrs. J. C. Crenshaw, 

Mr. and Mrs. John R. Green entertained Sen 
ator John Norton, of Ray county, last week. 

Mrs. Edwards Whitaker and Miss Whitaker 
will give a ball Thursday evening, Dec. 19th. 

Mr. Geo. C. Scott, of New York, is visiting his 
mother,at the West End Hotel,leaving in January 
for Mexico. 

Mrs. Celeste Rose, who has been visiting her 
mother, Mrs. leaves this week for her 
home in Natchez, Miss. 

A dinner dance will be given at the Country 
Club, this evening, which will be attended by 
the fashionable younger set. 

The St, Louis Club will be the scene of a bril- 
liant ball on Monday, the 16th, which will be 
the first Imperial of the season. 

Mrs, Dan Catlin will give a ball to-morrow 
eveniug for Misses Emily Catlin and Emily 
Wickham and the younger set. 

Mrs. Henry Irving Miller was given a wel- 
come home reception by Mrs. John Ockerson 
and Mrs. Beach Friday afternoon. 

Captain and Mrs, George Goode are to reside 
in Springfield, Ill., where Captain Goode has 
been ordered, from Yellowstone park. 

Mrs. W. P. Crosswhite and Miss 
Thrailkill, have gone to join a house party in 
St. Joseph, at the home of Mrs. Charles §, 
Keith, and attend a wedding. 

Mrs. James Getty will entertain this afternoon 
from three to five for the Misses McAllister, who 
are guests of Miss Phoebe Bayle. Only young 
ladies have been invited to meet the visitors. 

Miss Mildred Lee, daughter of Gen. Robt, E. 
Lee, arrived in St. Louis on Tuesday, and is the 
guest of Mrs. Wm. H. Lee, of Vandeventer place. 
Miss Lee is tobe guest of honor at the ball of 
the Confederate Memor'‘al Society this evening. 

The first Cotillion of the seasomwas danced at 
Mahler’s hall, on Wednesdey evening, Mr. 
Henry Lackland leading. At the second, on 
January 29th, Mr. George Simmons will lead 
Miss Whitaker brought the ‘avors from Paris for 
the two occasions. 

The Charity ball at Mahler's, on Monday even- 
ing, was a great success, and was attended by a 


will entertain this 


in Springfield, Mo. 


Pim, 


Josephine 





large number of well known people. Some of 
the patrons of the function were 
and Mesdames C. F. Blanke, Adolph Boyce, C, 
H. Duncan, M. J. Gilbert, Sidney Carter John- 
son, EK. T. Jester, Charles H. Scarritt, William P. 
Stewart, Thomas A. Bell, J. E. Kennedy, Jacob 
Klein, and Mrs. Cornelia Ringen. 

The ball given this evening by the Confeler 
ate Memorial Society promises to be one of the 
brilliant social functions of the winter. Mrs. 
Harrison I, Drummond, assisted by a corps of 
fashionable young girls and matrons, comprise 
the ladies’ reception committee. Mr. L. D. 
Dozier is the chairman of the floor cominittee, 
and Judge Warwick Hough chairman of the re- 
ception committee. Mr. Leroy B. Valliant is the 
president of the society. 

The marriage of Miss Clara Belle Forbes and 
Mr. Alfred Gaither Allen, of Cincinnati, took 
place on Tuesday evening, at six o’clock, at the 
home of the parents of the bride, Mr. and Mrs. 
M. S. Forbes, of 3625 Delmar boulevard, Rev. Dr. 
C. H. Patton, of thé First Congregational church, 
officiating. Miss Forbes was attended by Miss 
Irene Smith as maid of honor, and Mr, Allen 
had for his best man Mr. Morris B. Dean, of Cin- 
cinnati. ‘The ushers were Messrs. Paul Comp- 
ton and Chester L. Forbes, the latter a brother 
ofthe bride. After a reception the newly wedded 
pair left for Cincinnati toreside there. 

The two functions given last Friday afternoon 
and evening by Lieut. Gov. and Mrs, John A, 
Lee, signalized the debut of Miss Virginia Lee, 
daughter. Miss Lee and her 
mother received in the afternoon, assisted by 
Miss Margaret Gathright, of Louisville. In the 
evening the guests were the younger set, and 
‘The punch 


Messrs. 


their eldest 


dancing was the chief amusement. 
bowl was presided over by Misses Minnie Lee 
Among the young ladies 
Lee were Misses Margaret 
Among the 
guests were Mesdames H. N. Paul 
Brown, Franklin Armstrong, James Cox, Jesse 
Buttle, Phil. Chew, J. C. La Prelle, John Morfit, 
Finis Marshall, Alonzo Acuff, Leroy Valliant, 
R. B. Dula, George P. B. Jackson, James Banner- 
man, Kdward Adreon, A. C. Robinson, Arthur 
Garrison, J. S. Cabanne, W. A, Kirchhoff, Lee 
Meriwether, and John C. Roberts, 
ee 

Buy yourself a Christmas gift that is sen- 
sible. Go to Swope’s, 311 North Broadway, 
St. Louis, U. S. A., and buy a pair of 
shoes. They’ll cost you a little money, but 
only what they’re worth. Swope’s shoes 
are best in fit, in finish, in durability. 

ee 

‘‘What did that Russian nobleman 
Mabel: 
Lena: 

| 


and Bertha Evans. 
who assisted Mrs. 
Jackson, Sarah and Lula Duncan, 
Spencer, 


Lena: 
write in your autograph album?’’ 
“Oh, sometking wunspeakable.’’ 
“Goodness gracious! What was 
Mabel: ‘‘His name.’’— Town Topics. 








STRICTLY 





Usona 


New Family Hotel e European and American @ Cafe. 
FIRST 


FRANK M. WHITE, Manager. 


Corner King’s Highway and 
McPherson Avenue. 


Opened September 25th. 


CLASS. 











Notice to Taxpayers. 


Taxpayers will please to take notice that the statutory 


penalties will attach to all tax bills of the current year te- 


maining unpaid on the first day of January next. Pay- 


ment may now be made without the inconvenience caused 


by the rush during the last few days of the year 


L. F. HAMMER, JR, 


St. Louis, December 8th, 1901. 


Collector of the Revenue. 
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Some Living Poetry 


In Editions Suitable for Christmas Presents 





By Stephen Phillips 


[Read the Poet’s “Christ in Hades,” 
printed in the foregoing pages of this 


magazine. | 


Marpessa: A Poem 


illustrations, by Philip 
lomo. (546x446) in 


art green cloth, 50 cents net; in green 


With seven 
Connard. Sq. 


leather, 75 cents net. 


[Twelfth Thousand. ] 


‘In ‘Marpessa’ he has demonstrated 
what I should hardly have thought de- 
monstrable—that another poem can be 
finer than ‘Christ in Hades.’ ’’—Mr. 
William Watson, in 7he Fortnightly. 


Poems 


(Including ‘‘Christ in Hades,’’ Mar- 
“The Wife,’’ etc.) 
Uniform with the same author’s plays, 


‘‘Herod’’ and ‘‘Paolo and Francesca.’’ 


Price $1.50. [Twelfth Edition. ] 


pessa,’’ 12mo. 


“Mr. Phillips is a poet already of 
noble performance and exciting prom- 
ise. Poetry so full of the beauty of 
reality, so unweakened by rhetoric, so 
distinguished by the impassioned 
accuracy of high imagination, I know 
not where else to find among the poets 
of Mr. Phillip’s generation.’’ 
RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. 


Paola and Francesca. 


A Tragedy in four acts.- 12mo. 
Uniform with the same 
Price $1.25. 


[Twentieth Thousand. ] 


author’s 


‘‘Poems,’’ etc. 


‘‘A very beautiful and original render- 
ing of one ot the most touching stories 
in the world.’’— 7ve London Times. 

‘‘A thing of exquisite poetic form.’’— 
The London Daily Chronicle. 

‘‘A remarkable achievement.’’— 7he 
Westminster Gazette. 


Herod. 


A Tragedy in four acts. 12mo. 
Uniform with ‘‘Poems,”’ etc. Price 
$1.25. [Twenty-first Thousand. ] 
‘‘A noble work of dramatic imagina- 
tion. Mr. Phillips is not only a poet 
and a rare poet, but that still rarer 
thing, a dramatic poet.’’—7he London 
Times. 


‘‘A gain to the British acting drama, 
no less than to the loftier literature of 
our time.— 7he London Daily Chronicle. 





By Alice Reynell. 


[A new Volume this Christmas. ] 


Later Poems. 


Uniform with ‘'Poems.”’ 16 mo. 


$1.00 net. 


Poems. 


lomo., $1.25. [Fourth Edition. ] 


“The last verse of that perfectly 
heavenly ‘Letter from a Girl to her 
own Old Age,’ the whole of ‘San 
Lorenzo’s Mother,’ and the end of the 
Sonnet, ‘To a Daisy,’ are the finest 
things I have yet seen or felt in 
modern verse.’’ Mr. RUSKIN. 


The Rhythm of Life 


16 mo., $1 25. 
[Sixth Edition. ] 


and other Essays. 


‘‘We are conscious as we read that 
henceforth, we shall look on life with a 
finer perception and more discriminat- 
ing eyes.”——7he Guardian. 


The Colour of Life 


and other Essays on Things Seen and 
Heard. 16 mo., $1.25. 


[Fourth Edition. } 


“‘To see what this writer has seen, 
and to hear what she has heard, is a 
lovely lesson in the art and nature of 
life.’’— The London Daily Chronicle. 


Collected Poems of 


William Watson. 


12mo. $250. This collection in- 
cludes the work contained in the 
author’s volumes ‘‘Poems,’’ ‘‘Lach- 
rymz Musarum,’’ ‘‘Odes and Other 
Poems,’’ ‘‘The Father of the Forest 
and Other Poems,’’ ‘‘The Year of 
Shame,’’ and ‘‘The Hope of the 
World, and Other Poems,’’ with the 
exception of a few poems excluded by 
the author. The above-mentioned 
works are to be had of Mr. John Lane, 
published in separate volumes. 

The London Daily News says: ‘‘The 
swing and rush of the verse in the 
great themes; its epigrammatic felicity 
in others; its mastery in all of the 
science of this highest of the high 
arts, will make the volume a model for 
the craftsman, and an abiding delight 
to all who possess what, we fear, must 
still be called the acquired taste for 
fine things finely said.’’ 


‘The truest poet writing to-day in the 
English language—the only son of the 
great mages and masters of the past.’’ 
—The Criterion. 





JOHN LANE, 67 Fifth Ave., New work. 
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Latest and Most Approved Designs. 


Factory and Salesroom: Washington Avenue and Nineteeth — 
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HAWES vs BUTLER. 





BY W. M. R. 





In the local feud between Col. Edward 
Butler and Harry B. Hawes all decent in- 
terests lie with the latter. Especially does 
the young man’s interest lie that way, be- 
cause Butler represents the repression of 
new blood. He is retained for the old 
regime in everything. He is the enemy of 
new young men and new ideas in both 
for he is a mercenary 
furnishing crooked election work to the 
allied old interests in both parties. In a 
fight between Butler and Hawes there 
should be no question of the position of any 
any voter in St. Louis under fifty-five 
who has never been in jail. If Butler can 
control the Democracy in St. Louis, he will 
do so to help the Republicans whenever they 
need it. It Butler can defeat Hawes and 
humiliate Mayor Wells’ administration he 
will be the one man whom every gambler and 
crook must see before doing business during 
the World’s Fair. If Butler can master the 
local situation the big moneyed franchise 


‘parties locally, 


interests will use him to defeat 
the young man’s interests in both 
parties by entering into a plot to put 
a representative of the old regime 


of corporationists, either Priest or Kerens, 
in the United States Senate. In a fight be- 
tween Butler and Hawes the former is the 
representative of everything that militates 
against clean government and in favor of 
every privileged cinch in local business and 
politics. Butler is pledged to work in favor 
either of Kerens or Priest for the Senatorship. 
To that end he has been hired by Bill Phelps 
and others. Heis ina scheme to sell out both 


parties to a clique of non-partisan corporation 
corruptionists and then to make Priest and 
Kerens bid against each other for the prize. 
All this sounds fanciful, does it? Well, 
there are about two hundred leading Demo- 
crats and Republicans in this State who 
know it’s true because they are in with the 
game up tothe point at which Butler and 
Phelps, controlling the Legislature, will put 
the screws to the friends of both Priest and 
Kerens, and swing the toga to those who 
will pay the most, All the decent young 
men, and old, too, for that matter, in St. 
Louis, should range themselves with Hawes 
against this bi-partisan boss infamy. 
tt 
FIVE CENTS’ WORTH OF PANTS 





The New York Sun relates that a Vassar 
graduate, interested in East Side settlement 
work, who happened to be in a small town in 
that State last week, visited, through curiosity, 
a primary school whose pupils were the chil- 
dren of machinists who worked in a nearby 
shop. The teacher, a tall, thin spinster, 
whose good works belied her fierce expres- 
sion, was pleased to recount her difficulties 
to the city visitor. She told how she not only 
taught her pupils, but went into their homes 
and made their mothers clean them up at 
intervals, and despite her efforts they would 
come fo school dirty. This was told ina 
voice that carried all over the school-room 
and the pupils listened stolidly. When she 
began to point out individual hard cases, re- 
ferring to each as a “party,” the small boy 
under discussion wouid writhe in his seat 
and look very uncomfortable. “You'd never 
believe, miss,” said the teacher, “that chil- 
dren could be so bad unless you saw them as 
I do. They don’t care how they dress. 
Now, that party there, pointing to a small 
boy on the back seat, is the worst of the lot. 
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Xmas Presents... 
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What is nicer than one of our beautiful Solid 
Gold Widening Bow Cable Spectacle Eye Glass, 
framed, with surface ground, crystal lenses and 
seal leather case, for only $5.00, and your eyes 
fitted after Xmas with proper fitting glasses 
without extra charges, at our office or by mail, 
by Dr. McCarthy, the widely known and suc- 
cessful eye specialist? 


OPERA GLASSES, 
Leather frames with powerful lenses, 


. 
case fore e.... LOO to $4.50 
: 
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case for 
The best values ever offered, 


Pearl Opera Glasses, with rapid lens, | Opera Glass Hold- 
beautiful in designs, with plush or mor- | ers from. . $2. 00 to $5. 00 
oce 

0 carrying cases, prices from The above prices are “the lowest ever made in 








$2.50, $4.50, $5, $6.50 to $7.50 


Our Camera Department offers the most beautiful Folding Camera ever before sold at the 
price; it has all the latest improvements, with raising front, fitted with a royal symetricas 
double lens; the shutter is the new auto, fora snapshot, bulb or time epeeneds, 

complete with double plate holder—only. 


this market for this quality of goods, 


Remember, any goods purchased from us and you are not satisfied, your money back, 


McCARTHY OPTICAL CO., 710 N. Broadway. 
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Leaders of Low Price 
on Fine Goods. 








CHORAL SYMPHONY SOCIETY. 


SECOND CONCERT. 224 SEASON. AT THE ODEON. 


Saturday Evening, Dec. 14, 1901. 


ARTISTS’ CONCERT. 


PROF. ALFRED ERNST, CONDUCTOR, 
SIGNOR CAMPANARI, 
ORCHESTRA OF 60 INSTRUMENTS. 


_Parquet, $1.50; Balcony, $1.00 for the first two rows and 
75¢ for other balcony seats, 


BARITONE. 


‘Tickets for sale at Bollman’s. 


He just won’t wear clothes. Probably you five cents’ worth.” The Vassar girl could 


will find it hard to believe, but that party 
came to school yesterday and actually he 
didn’t have five cents’ worth of pants on, not 


not control her mirth at this statement and 
the “party” in question glared at the teacher 
reproachfully. 
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ST. LOWIS TKVST CO. 





THOMAS H. WEST, r 
HENRY C. HAARSTICK, 





Capital and Surplus, $5,000,000. 


We Allow Interest on Deposits. : 


JNO. A. SCUDDER, 
JOHN -D.. FILUBY, 
ALLEN T. WEST, 


President, 
Vice-President. 


OFFICES, N. W. COR. FOURTH AND LOCUST STS. 


New Safe Deposit Boxes, $5.00 and Upward. 


- 2d Vice-President. 
Secretary. 
- Asst. Secretary. 


A. C. STEWART, a a 
WAAC H. OBR, - «+ 's 


Counsel. 
Trust Officer. 
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H. Woop, President. 


JEFFERSON 


COR. FRANKLIN AND JEFFERSON AVES. - 


RICH’D B. BULLOCK, Vice-Prest. 

















W. E. BERGER, Cashier. 


BANK, 


We grant every favor consistent with safe and sound banking. 
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THE STOCK MARKET. 





There has been a further and rather sharp 
decline in stock market values. The bears 
did some very effective work, and made 
proceedings highly interesting for their 
opponents. Talk of higher money rates 
and possible gold exports, in addition to bad 
bank statements snd a fairly sensational 
break in Amalgamated Copper, unsettled 
the whole list and provoked genuine liqui- 
dation. Money rose to 7 per cent., and it is 
likely that a further rise will be seen in the 
near future. Owing to renewed wild specu- 
lation in the Chicago grain, and also in the 
cotton markets at interior points, New York 
banks have been losing quite heavily in the 
past two weeks. This is shown by the 
weakness of New York exchange at 
Chicago, St. Louis-and other Western cen- 
ters. The position of the New York banks 
is not very reassuring. Surplus reserves 
are dropping, and there is the constant 
danger of gold exports to European centers. 
It is only by an advance in money rates 
here that an efflux can be prevented. 
Sterling exchange, although lower, is 
steady and ready to rise again on the least 
provocation; on the other hand, exchange 
on London, at Berlin and Parisis, dropping. 
This shows that the two latter money- 
centers are still pulling for the yellow metal 
and will probably get it. 

The movements in Amalgamated Copper 
were very interesting, although not very 
comfortable for unlucky holders of the gold 
brick. The stock was knocked down to al- 
most 64, but rallied very sharply afterwards 
to 7234, on covering of short lines, and 
some characteristic remarks of our old friend, 
Thomas W. Lawson, of Boston, 
‘protesting too much.’’ The 


who is 
once more 


Highest rates of interest paid on time deposits. 
Letters of Credit and Foreign Exchange drawn payable 
in all parts of the world. 
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honorable gentleman, who has figured in a 
good many schemes engineered for the pur- 
pose of fleecing the public, has seen fit to 
adopt the role of a confiding innocent, who 
is being ‘‘done up’’ in the most approved 
style by the Standard Oil clique. Uptoa 
short time ago Lawson was the pliant tool 
of the Rockefellers in their copper schemes. 
What provoked the falling out among these 
thieves, if there has been any at all, remains 
to be explained. The whole thing looks very 
suspicious and very much like another 
shrewd stock-jobbing scheme. As matters 
now stand and appear, the belief is war- 
ranted that the bear campaign in Copper is 
over and that the stock has seen its lowest 
level for some time. Many unfortunates 
have lost heavily in this bear raid, and this 
will, let us hope, prevent them from burn- 
ing their fingers again in issues of the same 
kind. It was avery good and salutary les- 
son, after all, thank you. 

The traction stocks sympathized in the 
general weakness, Manhattan dropping 
from 145 to 134, Brooklyn Rapid Transit 
from 68 to about 61, and Met- 
ropolitan from 167 to 159. Weak 
features in the railroad list were St. 
Paul, Union Pacific, Atchison, Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas, Texas & Pacific, New 
York Central and Pennsylvania issues. The 
weakness in St. Paul is significant, in view 
of the fact that the stock is partly controlled 
by Standard Oil people. The decline has 
cleared the atmosphere to some extent, and 
made the situation a little stronger. Many 
stocks are, however, still high and should be 
handled with care. The low-priced issues 
are the most attractive purchases. The syn- 
dicates are still burdened with their loads, 
and will make desperate efforts to prevent.a 
further decline, and to bring about a good- 
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$1,000,000.00 
925,402.20 


H. A. FORMAN, President. J. D. GOLDMAN, 2nd Vice President. 
FRANK A. RUF, Vice President. G. A. W. AUGST, Cashier, 
VAN L. RUNYAN, Ass’t Cashier. 


EME Interest Paid on Time Deposits “Sy 


Letters of Credit Available in All Parts of the World. 
Prompt Attention and Courtesy Assured. 


Capital, - : 
Surplus and Profits, 








—o COR. FOURTH & ( OWE Si. 








UME Sole Agents North German-Lloyd S, S. Line. mi 


WHITAKER & COMPANY, 


(Successors to Whitaker & Hodgman) 


Bond and Stock Brokers. 


Monthly Circular, Quoting Local Securities, Mailed on 
Application. 


300 NORTH FOURTH ST., 


G. H. WALKER & CO., 


310 N. Fourth St., New Stock Exchange Building. 


BONDS, STOCKS, GRAIN. COTTON. 





ST. LOUIS. 





Members—New York Stock Exchange, _ Direct 
St. Louis Stock Exchange, Private 
Chicago Board of Trade. Wires. 


OEALERS IN 


High Grade Investment Securities. 
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To Our Savings Depositors. 
ON DECEMBER 10, 1903, or as soon thereafter as 


possible, please present your savings pass books at window 
No. 20, north aisle, so that interest earned, if any, may be 
entered therein. 


Mississippi Valley Trust Company, 


N. W. COR. FOURTH AND PINE STREETS. 
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GUY P. BILLON, 


BANK OF COMMERCE BUILDING, ROOM 208. 


Dealer in Municipal, Local and all Investment Securities. 


Stocks and Bonds a specialty. 


margin. Negotiates loans on Real Estate and other Securities. 


Railroad 


Buys and sells for cash or carries on 





Local Stocks and Bonds. 


Corrected for 


THE MIRROR b 


Guy P. Billon, 
stock and bond broker. 421 Olive street. 






























































CITY OF 8ST. LOUIS BONDS. 
Coup.|When Due.} Quoted 
Gas Co. ‘ 4 J. D.| June 1, 1965} 10234 —103 
Park «6 A. O.|Aprill, 1905}109 —110 
Property (Cur.)6 . A.O. 1s 20 — 1 103 
Renewal Gld . .D.|Jun — 
Tr £ oO. an 10, 1908}104 —105% 
“ 3 J. D.|D 1909) 10234 —103 
ss - i ee pry 1, 1918)1i1 --112 
“ i EP F. A./Aug. 1, 1919/1041 —105 
“ ee M. S.|June 2, 1920/1041 —106 
‘s Gtir? fin ed M. N.|Nov. 2, 1911/107 —108 
“e Gid) 7 M. N.|Nov. 1, 1912) 10734—108% 
“ A. O./Oct. 1, 1913/10734g—110 
“ oe 4 J. D.|June 1, 1914109 —110 
“ ** 3.65) M N.|May 1, 1915/104 —105 
“ “ 3%) BF. A.|Aug. 1, 1918) 10234 —1033¢ 
Interest to seller. 
Total debt GHOCKE...scccrescesacencsacans $ 18,856,277 
ASREBSIOOIEE  w caccscksssecmnansenivencootannatal $352,521,650 
ST. JOSEPH, MO.| I 
Funding , ree: F.A./A eq 1903 jogs —105% 
3%...... | F. A. Feb. 1 , 1921 = be 
School ib. a 10-20 J.&D June, _ 
—_ A J.|/Aprl 1, 1914/104 —106 
o : 5-20...| M. S.|/Mar. 1, 1918/102 —103 
# 4 10-20..; M. S.|Mch. 1, 1918/108 —105 
se 4 15-20..| M. S.|Mch. 1, 1918/104 —105 
 ° Cpa M. S.|Mch. 1, 1918)/105 —106 
“ 4 10-20..| J. D.|July 1, 1919 = —107 
» 4 10-20 June 1, 1920/1 — 106 
- 5 ee J. J.'July 1, 1921 101 —103 
MISCELLANEOUS BONDS. 
When 
Due. Price. 
Alton Beidme Sa. SEE ee Pee 13 he 5 — = 
Carondelet Gas 68.........2..------++« 
Century Building 1st 6s............ 1916 10834— By 
Century Buildin me 28 Oe csacsere 1917 
Commercial Building l1st......... 1907 101 “6s 
Consolidated Coal 6s................ 1911 | 95 —100 
Hydraulic Press Brick 5s 5-10) 1904 | 99 —101 
Kinlock Tel Co., 6s 1st mrtg..... 1928 |10544—106 
Laclede Gas Ist 5s............--..---- 1919 | 10834 —109 
Merchants Bridge 1st mortg 6s} 1929 |11534 —116 
Merch Bridge and Terminal 5s} 1930 {113 —114 
Mo. Eleetric Lt. 2d 6s............... 1921 |117 —119 
Missouri rig a mortg 5s..! 1927 | 9446— 95 
St. Louis Agri. & M. A. Ist 5s..} 1906 |100 —..... 
St. Louis Brewing Ass'n 68...... 1914 | 9444— 95 
St. Louis Cotton Com. 6s......... 1910 | 89%— 90% 
St. Louis Exposition Ist 6s...... 1912 | 90 — 90 
St. L. Troy and Eastern Ry. 6s} 1919 |104¢ —105 
Union Dairy Ist Ss............-...-..- 1901 |100 —101 
Union Trust Building 1st 6s.....| 1913 |100 —104 
Union Trust Building 2d 6s...... 1908 | 75 — 80 
BANK STOCKS. 
Par;Last Dividend 
val.| Per Cent. Price. 
American Exch../$*50/Dec. ‘01, 8 SA/304 —305 
Boatmen’s.......... 100}Dec, ’O1, 8}%SA/220 —223 
Bremen Sav........ 100|July 1901 6 SA|265 —270 
Continental........ 1C0|Dec. '01, 4 SA/260 —265 
Fourth National) 100|/Nov, '01,5p.c.SA/293 —300 
Franklin............ 100|Dec. ‘01, 4 SA/289 —295 
German Savings} 100)July 1901,6 SA|330 —335 
German-Amer.,...| 100) July 1901, 20 SA/750 --800 
International..... 100|Dec, 1901 13% qy|150 -—160 
Jefferson ............ 100| July 01, 4p.c SA/185 —195 
Lafayette...... ----| 100/July 1901, 4 SA|525 —675 
Mechanics’ Nat..| 100/Oct. 1901, qy|275 -277 
Merch.-Laclede..| 100/Dec. 1901,13¢ qr|240 --241 
Northwestern..... 100| July 1901, 4 SAj130 —150 
Nat. Bank Com..| 100/Oct, 1901, 2% qy|333  -334 
South Side......... 100 Nov. 1901, 8SA..}120 —123 
Safe Dep. Sav.Bk/ 100/Oct. 1901, 8 SA/138 —142 
Southern com.....| 100/July 1901, 8SA.../110 -—-115 
State National...| 100)/Dec. 19018 SA...|206 —208 
Third National...) 100/Oct. 1901, 13 ay 240 --242 





* Quoted 100 for par 














TRUST STOCKS. 

















Par| Last Dividend 

val. Per Cent. Price. 
Colonial...............] 100] Forming......... 337 —339 
Lincola......0. 00. 100/Sept. '01,14¢ qr|291 —292 
SS | eee 100)Oct. ’01, 2% qri460 -—462 
he 100/Oct. ‘01, 2 qr...|344 -346 
Title Treet....... 100) Oct. ’01, 136 qr.../148 —149 
ER 100) Nov., 798, 8, 1375 —381 
Mercantile.......... 100|Dec. ’01,1, Mo../418 --419 
egy, ae: eae 174 —175 
























































STREE1T RAILWAY STOCKS AND BONDS 
Coupons. Price. 
rene MRA, Gs 5s icencsnasonsden! .) Neahantanidencaeks 

10-20s 5s........ J.&J 1912) 10244 —103 

Citizens’ 20s 6s jJ.& 1907|109 —111 
Jefferson Ave............ (  *, 2a eee 
eR M. & N. 2/1905/105 —107 
Lindell 20s 5s........... F.& A. |1911/109 —108% 
Comp. Heigts.U.D.6s} J.&J 1913/116 —116% 
do Taylor Ave.6s.; J.& i 1913|/116 —1163¢ 
Mo Ist Mtg 5s 5-10s,) M.& N. [1896105 —1C6 
(a ee NE. Nocicdniindatasnton 
do Ist Mtg. 6s 20s..| J. & D. |1912) 98 —103 
do 2d Mtg. 7s......... M.&N. |1902} 98 —103 
St. L. & H. St. L....... Monthly2p 100 —..... 
aes J.&J. {1925)103 —107 
St. Louis 1st 5s 5- ~ M. & N. /|1910/10034—1014% 

do Baden-St.L. 5s..| J.&J. {1913)102 —103 
yy ek Pee 88 — 4 

pS See F.& A. |1921)105 —105% 

do Cable & Wt..6s.; M. & N. |1914/117 —120 

do Merimac Rv. 6s} M. & N. /1916/115%—1153 

Go Tmeowies Sé........|---sccconesccssess Gale ieee 
Southern Ist 6s,...... M. &N. |1904/104 —106 

> | YS Eee 1909/106 —108 

do Gen. Mfg. 5s. F.@ A. |1916)107 —108 

ae ey eee J.&D. |1918)121 —122 
United Ry’s Wiesins ~ ies ESE. case 883{- 89 

4p.c i 2 ee 90 — 90% 
St. Louis trinsit Eee 4H —- HY 
INSURANCE STOCKS. 
Par |Last Dividend 
[val. Per Cent Price. 
American ad 100] July 1901,4 SA|236 — 237 
MISCELLANEOUS STOCKS. 
Par|{ Last Dividend 
val.| Per Cent. Price 
Am.Lin Oil Com.| 100] ..-------.--0----2--5-+- = — 146 
ms fd... Saiseet. 3090 13... o == 
Am. Car- Fdry Co} 100/Oct. 1901 %....... — 

“ 1 pia 100/Oct. 150, 1% qr.) 85 — 86 
Bell Telephone... ie —_ 1901 2 Gf... oy | —160 
Bonne Terre F. ay '96, 2.........| 4 -------. 
Central Lead Co. 100 ag 4% MO. is a 
Consol. Coal....... uly, — 
Doe Run Min, Go| 10|Dec. 1901, % MO|126 —130 
GraniteBi-Metal,| 100) .....--....-.----.----+- 292 —295 
HydraulicP.B. Co 100|Nov. 1901, 1...... 85 — 90 

x.&T. Peat Ce. 100| Feb.,’99. 1....-... 40 — 43 
Eesuard Com.....} 100) Aug. 1901 A. 10../110 —115 
Kennard Pfd...... 100| Aug.1901 SA3%.|112 —115 
Laclede Gas,com| 100|Sept. 19012 p. c| 93 — 4 
Laclede Gas, pf..| 100|Dec. 1901 SA 234/102 —103 
Mo. Edison Pfd...| 100) ....-. --.-.-------+++-- 51 — 54 
Mo. Edison com..} 100} ......-. ..--.-----+---- 17 — 19 
Nat. Stock Yards| 100/Oct. ’cl 1}§ qr.|100 101 
Schultz Belting..| 100/Oct. '0l.q Pe 97 —101 
Giussonctiowse 100|Mar., 1901, 6 A/l68 --:75 
Simmons do 106) Aug. 1901, 33$S8A/139 -—-142 
Simmons do Pie 100|Oct. 1901 '48.A..|140 —147 
St. Joseph L. os 10|Sept. 190113 qy| 22 -- 24 
St. L. Brew Pfd...|£10|Jan., 00,2 p.c.|47 —48% 
St. L. Brew. Com|£10|Jan., 99 4p.c.|/43 —£4 
St. L. Cot. Comp) 100 Sept., 904, 4....0.. § -- 25 

. Ll. Exposit’n.| 100)Dec., "95, , 2— 5 
St.L. Transfer Co| 100/Oct. 1901, 1 qr...| 72 — 75 
Union Dairy....... 100) Nov., ’01, 2 qr.../135 —145 
Wiggins Fer.Co.| 100/Oct. ’01, 2 qr.../220 —240 
West’haus Brake! 50\June 1901, 1%. 170 --171 

** Coupler...... Consolidated....} 49 — 50 





sized rally. They will undoubtedly succeed, 
as money market conditions improve a little. 
Speculators should exercise caution, 
play for small profits only, on either side, 
until things have righted themselves pro- 
perly. The small fellow should keep out of 
the vortex. He will make no profits, of 
course, while he refrains from acting, but 
he will not lose any anything either. And 
in speculation, the successful operator is not 
he who makes profits, but he who pulls out 
without losses. 

President Roosevelt’s message was a most 
agreeable surprise to Wall street. It was 
not as ‘‘strenuous’’ as had been expected, 
and cynics declare that it consists of nothing 
but glittering generalities and an enthusiastic 
straddle of every important subject under 
discussion nowadays. 


and 


wt 
LOCAL SECURITIES. 





There has been a little set-back in local 
market prices, in sympathy with the drop in 
Wall street. As usual in such cases, trans- 
actions felloff, and holders very wisely re- 
frained from selling. At this writing, 
things are improving again slightly, and it 
is expected that the bulls will soon inaugur- 
ate another all-around advance. The trust 
stocks are slated for much higher prices; 
everything is ‘‘trust;’’ the higher these 
stocks go, the more attractive they seem to 
be to the local gambling fraternity. 

Missouri Trust, after selling at 182, 
dropped to 175, and is now quoted at 176. 
Colonial Trust is in demand at 239, and 
Commonwealth is strong at 347. Bank of 
Commerce is held at 335, the old quotation, 
and Lincoln Trust is dull at 292 bid. 

Granite is higher again, and now quoted 
at 292 bid, 295 asked; the stock sold at 2 80 
last Saturday. They expect ‘‘good news 
from the mines’’ again. The fact that sil- 
ver is now at the lowest level since 1898 and 
heavily sold for American account is over- 
looked. 

Transit, after selling at 36, dropped to 34 
14, while United Railways preferred dis- 
played considerable weakness. It is selling 
now at 8834. The 4 per cent. bonds are in 
sluggish demand at 904¢. 

Local bank clearances continue to break 
records. Last week they ran upto almost 
$60,000,000. Sterling exchange is steady 
at 4.8714. New York is lower. 

A special meeting was held last Saturday, 
at which the by-laws of the local stock ex- 
change were amended, and the brokers’ 
commission on all local stocks of the par 
value of $125 and less reduced to !4 of one 
percent. Heretofore it was }g of one per 
cent. 

ee et 

THE OLD Story: The second course of 
the fable d’hote was being served. “What is 
this leathery stuff?” demanded the corpu- 
lent diner. “That, sir, is fillet of sole,” re- 
plied the waiter. “Take it away,” said the 
corpulent diner, “and see if you can’t get 
me anice, tender piece of the upper, with 
buttons removed.” — 7it-Bits. 

et Ft 

Doctor: ‘‘Mr. Tiffington, your wife will 
risk her life if she attends that wedding so 
soon after having pneumonia. Mr. 7iffing- 


ton: ‘*Well doctor, she’ll die it she has to 
miss it.’’ 
et 
He: “Why couldn’t you be obliging when 


that man who sat behind you in the theatre 
asked you to remove your hat?” She: “The 
idea! Why, my hat cost a dozen times as 
much as his seat.” 


15 


Book Readers 


The Best Proposition 
is made by the 


Twentieth Century 


Circulating Library. 


2 Cents per Day 


Our Whole Stock at your service 


A fast reader will read a book in 
two days—COST ONLY 4 CENTS. 


You have the liberty of selecting from 
our shelves direct. 

No other library so cheap; none other so 
advantageous. 

Telephone us, Kinloch B 435, or write us 
for particulars. 


Twentieth Century Library Ass’n 
ST. LOUIS and CHICAGO, 
902 OLIVE ST., St. Louis. 


Germania Theatre, 


14th and Locust Streets. 


Mr. Guy Lindsley 


AND HIS PUPILS in 





A Cavalier’s Courtship 


AND 


Treelawny of the “Wells.” 


N. B.—This will be first production of this 
celebrated play in the United States by amateurs 


Thursday Evening, Dec. 17th. 


Tickets are now on sale at Bollman Bros.’ 
Music Store, Eleventh and Olive Streets, 


ATTENTION, BOOKLOVERS! 


“Red Pottage,” “The Conspirator,” late 
fiction by Weyman, Haggard and others, 
going at 60c (regular $1.50 edition. ) 





50c NOVELS - - - 20c 
25c ¥ - = = 10c 
10c sn - - - 4c 


Children’s Xmas books and games at 60 
per cent less than downtown prices. 


St. Louis Book and Novelty Co’s 
BANKRUPT STOCK, 
3419 OLIVE ST, 


Mrs. Crimsonbeak: ‘‘It seems strange to 
me, if matches are made in heaven, that 
there should be so many unhappy marri- 
ages.’’ Mr. Crimsonbeak: ‘‘Oh, you for- 
get; it is the matches that are made there— 
not the misfits.’’ 

ee 

“Isn’t that a brigantine that’s just coming 
up?” inquired the first passenger, looking 
toward the coast. ‘‘I think not,’’ replied 
the seasicx man near by; ‘‘I don’t remember 
having eaten a_brigantine.’’—Philadelphia 
Press. 

ze ot Ut 


Mr. Chas. A. Waugh, thirty years with the 
E. Jaccard Jewelry Co., has installed and is 
now in charge of an up-to-date stationery 
department at J. Bolland Jewelry Co, Mer- 
cantile Club Building, 7th and Locust street. 
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The Mirror 


ntemperance. 


The Immune Treatment Effects a Permanent Cure. 


: 
| 
| 
| 
4 





We attack the drink habit from the physical, not the mental side. The great danger in the drink habit is that it weakens the 


will. When the man realizes that he must stop, he finds he can’t. We do not give him a new will. We take the whole subject out 


of the realm of the will altogether. 


We treat the man’s body—not his mind: and we treat it in such a way that he does not want to drink ; the system refuses it 


In fact, the mere thought of liquor is offensive and, frequently, nauseating. 


During the last five or six years, we have treated hundreds of young men in the employ of large firms here in St. Louis, and 
having demonstrated to these firms that the cure is permanent and that there are no bad after effects, they give us permission to refer to 


them, and also to send out copies of their letters. These, together with letters from a few of our patients, will be sent, in plain envelope 


upon request. Call on or address 


PAQUIN IMMUNE CoO., 


1116 CHEMICAL BUILDING, ST. LOUIS. 


DR. OZIAS PAQUIN, City. DR. OZIAS PAQUIN, Sr. Louis, Mo. 


Dear Doctor:— My Dear Sir:— 
It is now almost a year since you discharged me as cured of alcoholism, 
and it is with pleasure that I write you to say I am to-day in better health than at 
any time in the past fifteen years, previous to taking your treatment. I began 
drinking intoxicants when quite young, and the habit so increased that in early | uponour home. It has restored to us happiness and prosperity, and saved my 
manhood I was a terrible example of the ravages of intemperance. About five beloved husband from a drunkard’s grave. 
years ago friends and relatives pronounced me a habitual drunkard for whom 
there was no hope. Then I began spending the few thousand dollars I had left, | 
on various home and other cures; twice I went to Hot Springs, Ark., andfour | the demon of drink, my heart yearned with an unspeakable yearning to save him 
times I took the--—treatment only to find myself, after a few months, inthe same |= who was so true to me, and I strove desperately to aid him, but to no avail—only 
wretched condition. I had given up all hope of ever being cured of this cursed 
habit, when through some friends I learned of your treatment and like a drown- 
ing man grasping at the last straw, I came to you in this state of despair. My At last, heart-sick with disappointment, we decided that our only hope 
friends (what few I had left) were told you not only removed the desire for of redemption lay in some reliable cure, and for this we diligently sought; and 
drink, but immunized the patient so that alcohol in all forms became repugnant 
ever after. My experience is that all this is true, and not only, have you cured 
me of the curse of alcoholism, but you have put me in excellent health. I can 
eat and sleep like a ‘‘four-year-old,’’ and since you have dispersed the fog from you are already acquainted. 
my brain, I am again able to do business as I did before I became a slave to 
alcoholism. I shall certainly urge every one suffering from the evils of this 
damnable disease to call on you, knowing that you will save them and once more 
set them on their ‘‘pins’’ as you have done me. I remain, tinue in your high calling, and be instrumental in saving many other precious 


I feel in duty bound to write you a few lines, to voice the sentiments of 


my husband, in acknowledgment of the blessing your remedy has conferred 


When I saw my dear husband so helplessly and hopelessly battling with 


to see the brave struggle he made ever end in disastrous defeat. 


when we met with your advertisement, we were more favorably impressed than 


with any before, and resolved to give it a trial—with the happy result of which 


And now, to you and Divine Providence, which impels you onward in 


this noble work, do we tender our gratitude; and may you long be spared to con- 
Yours respectfully, and ever your friend, souls. Most gratefully yours, 


We, the undersigned, ministers of the City of St. Louis, recognizing that persons treated for alcoholism object to the use of their names for a purpose of 
giving publicity to a Treatment, however meritorious, and being satisfied, from the personal examination of testimonials of trustworthy men, that Dr. Ozias Paquin’s 
Immunizing Treatment is accomplishing great good and is curing unfortunates, many of whom had relapsed into drunkenness after taking other Treatments, we earnestly 
recommend it to all sufferers from this dreadful scourge, and velieve it aChristian act to lend our names, hoping it will serve to induce them to take this cure. 

FRANK G. TYRRELL, MANLY J. BREAKER, Cor. Sec. Board of Home and J. C. ARMSTRONG, 

Pastor Mt. Cabanne Christian Church. Foreign Missions of Mo. Bapt. Gen. Association. Editor Central Baptist. 
W. B. PALMoRE, J. P. T. INGRAHAM, B. P. FULLERTON, 

Editor St. Louis Christian Advocate. Rector Grace Church, N. St. Louis, Episcopal. Pastor Lucas Ave. Cumb. Pres. Church. 
JAMES THOMAS CorFFEy, FRANK W. SNEED, Rost. P. GaRvIs, 

Pastor of St. John’s Church, Catholic. Washington and Compton Aves. Pres. Church. Formerly Editor St. Louis Observer. 
J. H. GARRISON, NAPHTALI LUECOCK, JOHN T. M. JOHNsTON, 

Editor Christian Evangelist. Union M. E. Church. Delmar Ave. Baptist Church. 
JOHN F, CANNON. D. S. PHELAN, Sam. J. NICCOLs, 

Editor Western Watchman. Pastor Second Presbyterian Church. 
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The Mirror 


What’s the use experimenting on your com- 
plexion with lotions, tablets or cheap powders ; 


use the world’s purest. 


0. MEDICATED 


COMPLEXION 
POWDER 


Pozzoni’s removes freckles and blemishes, makes 
the skin delicately soft, prevents that shiney ap- 
pearance, contains no lime, zinc, lead, arsenic, or 
Other poisons, so common in cheap imitations. 
Your toilet goods dealer refunds your money if 


Pozzoni’s is not satisfactory. Sample free ; box 50c. 


New York. J. A. POZZONI CO. = St. Louis. 
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The Most Popular 
Brewery in the World. 











ANHEUSER-BUSCH BREWING AseN. 


Highest Score of Award Warlds Fair 1993, 











ITS PRODUCTS ARE USED BY 
THE CIVILIZED NATIONS AT 
ALL POINTS OF THE GLOBE. 
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A DELICIOUS BEVERAGE FOR TABLE USE. 





ORDER BY PHONE 


maces Columbia Brewing Co., 
D 1427. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


5 pp pp phpbb ppp ppp ppp ppp ppp ppp pp pp ppp pp pp prrrrrrninnennnneine 








BIG FOUR 


TRAINS TO 


CINCINNATI, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Through NEW YORK 


Sleepers. — —AND— 


Through BOSTON. 


Dining Cars. 


THREE DAILY TRAINS. 


LOOK AT THE SCHEDULES. 


CITY TICKET OFFICE, 


BROADWAY AND CHESTNUT STREET. 





C. L. HILLEARY, 
ASSISTANT GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT, 
ST. LOUIS. 
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“THE KATY FLYER” 





VIA THE 
(MKT? Missouri, Kansas & TEXAS (MK) 
— RAILWAY aS 


is “THE TRAIN” For 


TEXAS - OLD MEXICO - CALIFORNIA. 
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. “THERE’S NO PLACE LIKE HOME!” 
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